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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND ~ THE PROBLEM 



The work done under this project (Project 0-9031, "A Critical 
Review of the Information Base for Current Assvimptions Regarding 
the Status of Instruction and Achievement in Reading in the United 
States") has involvad a search of the literature relevant to three 
problems in the field of reading. These three problems are: 1) the 

determination of the extent and distribution of the "national read- 
ing problem"; 2) the determination of the "use frequency" and "use 
distribution" of instructional methods, approaches, procedures, ma- 
terials, and equipment for reading instruction; and 3) a description 
of the nature and extent of current practice in teacher trai7iing in 
the field of reading. 

The immediate background of Project 0-9031 lies within certain 
decisions taken by the U.S. Office of Education to undertake a 
Targeted Program of Research and Development in Reading and to uti- 
lize the Convergence Technique for the planning and management of this 
program of research. This background is described rather completely 
in the Final Report of Project 8-0737^ Applicat ion of the Convergence 
Technique to Basic Studies of the Reading Process (Gephart, 1970a), 
also supported by the National Center for Educational Research and 
Development of the U.S. Office of Education. 

One of the recommendations of Project 8-0737 was for the immedi- 
ate initiation of three projects which were conceived as being vital 
to the improvement of reading achievement in the United States. The 
three projects recommended were (pp. 203-4): 

1^^^ ^ analysis, evaluation, and 

synthesis’ on phenomena in the reading process, 
learning to read, and language development related 
to reading. 

2. A search, analysis, evaluation, and synthesis of 
literature and existing survey data on the level of . 

^ ^ nature of the instruc- 

tional effort . 

3. • Development of a criterion measure for assessing 

reading achievement which is predictive of perfor- 
mance on the reading tasks encountered in our culture . 

The Final Report of Project 8-0737 further indicated the profotmd 
belief that "the current state-of-the-art in reading is such that these 
three projects are necessary for either this or any other programmatic 
attempt to Increase reading (p. 204)." Underlying this belief seemed 
to be five assumptions: 
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1. Improvement in reading seems to have reached a plateau. 

2. Differing methods for teaching reading do not produce 
significantly different results. 

3. A hroadly accepted model of reading, showing its 
constituent elements and their interactions, does not 
exist, 

4. Summaries of research on reading indicate that most of 
the research in the field has been done in a manner 
that prohibits synthesis . 

5. Previous attempts to concentrate emphasis on reading, 
undertaken on the part of funding agencies, have pro- 
duced proposals for research on parts of the problem 
with little hope for cxamulative resolution of the 
total problem (pp. 2-3). 

It was these conditions (assumptions) which led to the recom- 
mendation by the Project 8-0737 group that the Convergence Technique 
should be used in future programmatic efforts in the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

As described by Carrese and Baker (1967) , Convergence Technique 
is a systems approach derivative developed for the express purpose of 
planning and managing complex research programs, particularly when a 
large number of unknowns exist in the basic foundations of the research. 
It was first used, apparently, in the. National Cancer Institute of the 
National Institute of Health. As applied to the field of readivig re- 
search, Convergence Technique would be utilised to determine what has 
and what has not been demonstrated empirically in the achievement of 
'’functional reading competence”, A Targeted Program of Research and 
Development on Reading would then be developed by the USOE to achieve 
a systematized approach to model building and instructional system 
development in the achievement of functional reading competence b 3 ' 

”100 per cent of ail people (not in permanent care institutions) over 
age 10,.. (Gephart, 1970a, p. 16).” .. 

The recommendations: by the Gephart study group (Project 8-0737) 
for immediate initiation of three projects vital to the improvement of 
reading achievement resulted in the USOE submitting in April, 1970, 
Requests for Proposals to conduct the three basic studies. As described 
in the RFP 70-6, the basic assumption underlying the work to be done 
under what came to be Project 0-9031 is that there exists a significant, 
quantifiable deficit between the present state of reading ability in the 
U.S. and the individual and social literacy needs of the populace. 
Operationally, the work of the project was conceived as an attempt to 
determine, through a critical examination of current literature, to what 
extent this assvunption is valid. 
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More specifically, tine RFP 70-6 directed tha project to the fol- 
lowing tasks : 

1. To determine thee extent and dlstril>ution of the 

national reading problem by identifying , analyzing 
and summarizing existing; suirvey and test data which 
indicate the reading ability of various populations 
in the U.S. according to 



a) 


learner characteristics such as sex, age, race, 
I . Q . , etc . ; and 


b) 


environmental characteristics such as socio- 
economic status, geographic area, languaiges 
spoken in home, level of formal education 
attained by parents, etc* 



2, to determine the use frequency and use distribution 
of instructional methods , approaches , procedures , 
materials and equipment for reading instruction by 
pursuing' the following questions; t 





What methods , materials , approaches , equipment, 
and procedures, are us ed^^^^^^t^^^ in the 

U w S . , and t o extent are the ma j or Items in 
these categories uSedi^^^^^x^^ how many learners 

are exposed to them; 




Which methods of reading n built 

upon essentially dlffereht pools of basic know- 

:iedge;'-'- V'': ■ 




i How much time and resources Sre expended directly 


'■■■ ■■ ' ■ , ' ,v;'' 


• upoii developmental reading Instruction arid ; 
'remedial iristruction; rind -1^ 


, ■ , d)- 


What relritloriships between methods of reading 
instruction and reading achieveraerit of the 
various subgroups in the populations can be 
shown? ■■ \ 



3. To describe the nature and extent of current practice 
in the training of those who teach reading by examln- 
Ing 



a) 


the requirements of all 4-year Institutions which 
train at least 100 elementary school teachers per 
year; and ■ 




the certlf Icatlori strindrirds for elementary school 
teachers ,' reading specialists, and reading super- 
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visor G in the 50 states and the District of . 
Columbia. ■ ■ 

It was not the purpose of this project to conduct new reseairch 
or new surveys, but to search for and ■analyze existing documents to 
determine to what extent basic assumptions could be validated. 










CHAPTER II 



; 

METHOD OP RESEARCH 



Overview 

The charge of the Office of Education to this project was to 
determine whether or not an accurate appraisal of the status of 
reading achievement and reading instruction in the United States 
could be documented by an examina,tion of existing literature in 
the field of reading. The issues delineated for examination were: 
the present levels of reading skill in the population; the methods 
and materials currently used in reading instruction; and« the ways 
in which teachers are trained for the teaching of reading. To 
determine if accurate appraisals could be made concerning these 
issues, the project staff had to resolve two major problems. One 
was to develop and implement a comprehensive and systematic method 
for tbs selection of the literature for the bibliography of the 
project. The other wafy to design and implement a procedure for the 
systematic review and analysis of that literature. Guidelines for 
both processes were; those^^ provided by the w of William Gephart 

(i970a) . : The procedures he proposed fpr a literature search (pp. 60- 
68) afforded directionyfor the selection of materials to be reviewed 
in this project. Selected sections of those procedures, as well as 
the elements he proposed for profiling the methodological adequacy 
of completed research, ware used as the foundation of the review 
pfocess’;ftself ■-:Xpp^i;'^207“2l3)'■.'■^ 

Two prof essiohal committees were used to guide the collection of 
materials 'for review a^ to monitor interpretations of evidence *- The 
first ^ a ; "technicai reyiew” cominittee composed of staff members; from 
Educatibhaly^Testlng^^^^ , iniplemented, ; and m^ a 

documents^ reyieWyprbcess , and deyelpped a bf : procedures for 

the selectlbn ybf Athe ; literature tb^ be ^ reviewed .^ T^ 
eluded- research specialists as well as an experienced public school 
educator and an expefienced teacher -trainer . The second, a "logic 
committee" jCpmpbsed of acknowledged experts in fields related to the 
tasks of the project ; (reading instruction, teacher training, linguis- 
" tics , demography) , provided a combinatioh of professional judgiaents 
which shaped the literature search and selection process. 

^ the members of 

the teehnical review committee were; ; -A 

to y f or each of the pro j ect tasks , the guidelines 

for the literature search and the review process; 

to devise a-reyiewforiMit appropriate for the systematic 
analysis and eyaluatlbn of the ■literature selected for the 
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project; 

c. to design a literature search consistent with the scope and 
nature of the tasks of the project; 

d. to select a group of readers (document reviewers) and de- 
sign a training program for them; 

e. to monitor the reviews produced by the readers for accuracy 
and completeness;. .. 

f. to ' monitor the literature search process, for adequacy of 
scope in rrlationshlp to the tasks of the project, and 5 



g, to prepaEt fnterim and final syntheses of the llteratirxe 
reviewed (thxse members of the comailttee each selected 
one of the task areas on which to concentrate). 



The logic behirjd. the formation of the logic committee itself 
was that some method ttad to be. provided for the selection of speci- 
fic items in the yoliimlnous . literature on reading in order to rsduce 



the? problems of document-; review tc. manageable proportions . . It was 
felt by the project staff that the best^e^ could be provided 

through the combined professional judgments of acknowledged experts 
in the three f tasks best .entries .w^ ; ; 

function of this logic cbramit tee. From a pool of thousands of docu- 
ment abstracts and titles gathered by the project staffs members of 
the logic cpranittee; selected for relevance, rated according to ■ prp- 
bable quail ty, and assigned’ to project tasks- the hundreds ,pf items ; 



included in the final bibliography. 

In^^ a^ to. this principal function, V the logic committee ^ 
also functioned as an advisory grpup for ali phases pf; the pro jept. 
Its ^members; feviewed-fand: reacted; ^critically - tb:’:t 



the literature: search ; and; the srevieW i form. . The/; committee, generated 
references,, suggested additional materials when needed and .recom- 
mended. background documents' for each; task ’.to the appropriate author— 
member of the technical review committee. ; 



3 The actual critical review of ? all documents: selected by the, logic 
committee for possible inclusion in the final bibliography was done 
by a committee of readers trained in the use of a standard review for- 
mat deveioped for. this project. As readers .completed the .review, of a 
document, each completed review form was ;giyen to the appropriate ; 
author-member of the technical review committee for use in one of the 
final s;^thesis stat^ents f((^ 3, 4, and 5 of this report) . 

In stimmary, to enhance the probability of providing from a litera- 
ture search adequate documenta^tion for the tasks of the pro j ect , it 
was necessary to design a pirocedure for the syst<anatic and reliable 
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review and analysis of the many types of documents pertaining to 
reading. It was also essential to develop a rationale and process 
for the selection of the literature reviewed . The design for both 
the selection of literature and the criteria by which the material 
was reviewed and analyzed will be described in this chapter. 



The Development of Guidelines 

A series of guidelines was desir^nesfi tib provide definitions of 
the subparts of the three tasks of thie prcrject. For task one (the 
determination of the extent and dlstrfiutiian of the' national "read- 
ing problem") , it was necessary to idesiti^, atsalLyzej and summarize 
the ejclstlng survey and test data and ?tre:^salcal literature in which 
the reading ability of various popuiat;j.on: groups-in the United 
States was reported . The analyses reqmiiesS by iae USOE dealt with 
learner characteristics (such as age, and snental ability), and 

characteristics of learners* environmecatss socioeconomic 

level, geographic area, occupation and ediucatiora of parents, and the 
language spoken in the home) . These ptnpdl^ion and environmental 
characteristics were the elements of thec^idelines for task one. 



For ta.ak two (the determination of the frequency of the use and 
dls tr ibut Iph of ins true t Ipnal methods , approaches , procedures ,] mater i^ 
als, and equipment fpr reading instruction)! it was requlredtode- 
teri^rie the conceptual 'basis upon which Instructlbrial apprpAches, 
materials , and equipment had been developed and used . The task was 
'cbricefned not phly with^^^a^ census of instructional niaterials, but 
also with the detefmihatlon of ; the convergence of disparity in the 
conceptual bases of the variety of Instructional methods utilized 
in ;f eadlng ins true t iori .' A further area bf ihves ti^ation was to detei^” 
m.lne whether or not; dpeumentation. existed for thA: assessment of the 
time and resources expended in utilizing the several me The 

enumeratlve sections' of the task were the sbiirces for the guidelines . 

For; task three (the de terminal: ioh^;^^;^ the nature and extent of 
the' curfeht lif actlces in training those who teach readitig) , the exist- 
ing requirements^ for training tearlie^^ of reading were ex^iiied. The 
cbmpphehts ihbiuded th^ state -department of education standards used 
to- certify teachers as adequate in the ihstruct^^ of reading, the re- 
quirements of IbCai educational agencies for acceptable competency of 
those who teach chlldrevi and adults, the recommended or required prac- 
tices of reading instruction by state and local educational agencies, 
and the current ; practices u^ the training of reading instructors. 

Particular attention was directed to congruencies 

of the state 'mandates f of teacher certification in reading, the instl- 
tufipnal {requirements for the traini^ of instructors in reading, and 
the {pf which actually exist In^ training classroom teachers. 

The eritmieratlve sept ^ task were the spurces of the guidelines 

{ for task three of the prbj^^ 



O 
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The complete set of guidelines for the three tasks of the project 
became an integral part of the "search list" of the format used for 
the analysis of all documents reviewed for the project. As readers 
completed a review form, the information from each search list was 
coded and compiled on master lists. These lua .er lists were then 
used as monitoring devices by which the quantitative adequacy of the 
tasks of the project could be assessed. 



Literature Search and Selection 



Several processes were i.nvolved in the development and implemen- 
tation of a comprehensive system for the selection of the literature 
to be reviewed for the project. One ongoing process was the prepara- 
tion of preliminary lists of references which appeared to be relevant 
to the tasks of the project. As each preliminary list was prepared, 
it was submitted to the members of the logic committee for their in- 
dividual evaluation on both probable relevance and quality dimensions. 



The preliminary lists for review were generated in several ways.' 
The first list was compiled through a computer-assisted search of all 
document titles in the ERIC collection. Using the elements of the re- 
view form search list as descriptors (reading achievement , reading 
methods , materials , reading teachers , etc . ) - a list of doctiments with 
their abstracts was produced from this collection. A hand search by 
the project staff of the I960 to 1970 Psychological Abstracts , Socio- 
logical Abstracts, and the Dissertation Abstracts provided additional 
abstract material for inclusion on the prel:itoinary lists . 

In : addition to. abstracts , the project staff systematically col- 
lected citations appropfi^^^ to the tasks from the major indexes to 
the, literature in the field published in the las t decade , These in- 
cluded flie Education Index, the Library of Congress^^ C^ List of 
State Pii'bllcatibris, the United States Government Research and Devel- 
opment Reports United States Government Monthly Catalogs. 

Other boufces^^^^^^f^^ staff --developed lists Included the publications 

of selected educational research laboratories and centers , documents 
from the publisker s of reading , materials and reading tests, and mater 1— 
als suggested by selected individuals with specialized knowledge. 

The labter group included members of the logic committee itself as 
well as directors of ERIC centers. 



As the preliminary lists were developed, they were submitted to 
members of the logic committee for evaluation as to probable relevance 
arid significance to one or more of the tasks of the project . Individ- 
ual evaluations of; the logic committee members were combined . The 
iocuments on which there was' consensus as to merit Ijecame the bibliog- 
raphy to be reviewed for the project and were assigned to readers. 

Wo docijmeht was reviewed without having been evaluated arid assigned to 
task by all members of the logic committee, although some references 
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vere Included on which there was not total agreement as to worth 
or relevance. In some Instances, when no abstract was available, 
the judgments of the logic committee were based on "face validity" 
provided by the title and author and journal reputation. 



glonltorlng the Developing Bibliography 

The monitoring ptocess by the staff occurred continually 
throughoux the project and took several forms. Every annual re- 
view of reading research published in. the last decade was search- 
ed for relevant references not already included in the preliminary 
bibliographic lists submitted to the logic committee. Any cita- 
tions which seemed appropriate to the staff were submitted to the 
committee and evaluated in the regular manner. The same process 
was used to examine and select citations from occasional reviews 
of the literature^ documents appearing in the published ERIC 
bibliographies after the initial computer-assisted search, and 
other bibliographies provided by educational and research organi- 
zations. 

A second foimx of monitoring, employed was the comparison, 
midway through the project, of a list of the journals cited in 
the project bibliography with that of Summers (1968 , p . 33) delin- 
eating the journals cited in the 1956 to 1966 data base for the 
ERIC collection. Any journals of the 40 included most frequently 
in the ERIC data base which had not appeared in the project bib- 
liography were searched for relevant articles . 

The final form of monitoring was one previously described 
It involved the use of the. guidelines for each of the project 
tasks. The information from the search . list of each reader-com- 
pleted review was transferred to master charts. When too few or 
no articles were found in any single category of the guidelines, 
the members of the logic committee were asked for suggestions as 
to how to , best ref ocus, the search process . : 

The Review gormat 

It was essential to the ptroject to develop a review form 
which would be a vehicle for the systematic, comprehensive, and 
reliable analysis of all documents read for the project. The 
goal was to design a fom with explicit criteria for rating and 
analyzing jnany kinds of materials . The format was developed and 
modified difrlng the first few months of the project and in its 
final foinn represents the combined suggestions of the logic 
committee , the technical review committee , and the pro j ect re- 
viewers or readers .: The form has several sections . 



IRJC 'IG 
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The covsr ws.s designed as a general guide to the* quaiifcy of 
the reviewed article and to the relationship of the :v jcoment to 
the tashs of the project. It was to be filled ant it a specified 
seq[uence and to represent, in briefer Sona, the tioret detailed 
analysis within the body of the review?. A copy of 4 review 
form along with directions and general suggesticms to ? readers are 
included in Appendix A. 

The search list contained the guidelines, oujtliriesd and 
abbreviated, for all of the project taslcs. The first section of 
the search list consisted of elements related to the f&rst .pro- 
ject task, the levels of reading achievement in the Oftilted S-tates. 
These elements were Included under the headings 

1. (school) levels; 

2. age; 

3. sex; 

5. ethnicity; 

6. geographic area; 

7. all measures of learner potential; and 

8 . all measures of learner achlevemeiit . 

The next section contained elements which pertained to the second and 
third pro ject-^ tasks, methods and materials of instruction and teacher 

traltiing. They were included ijnder the headings: 

costs of instruction; 
materials of Ills tructlon; 
methods and types of 

teachier cha. racterls tics and teacher performance 
as a consequence of Ihs true tiori. 

The quality of the research was profiled in the last sections of 
the search listv Three ordinal s;c objectify the 

examination of the quality of the data generation procedures of 
the research (Gephart , 1970a) . The three research dimensions 
investigated , when appropriate, were: the representativeness of 

the sample studied; the adequacy of the description of the treat- 
ment used ; and the reliability and validity of the measurement 
instrument’s used in the study. 

Results of this part of the profiling procedure are represented 
the cover of' the review form by question four . The Gephart ordin- j. 
scales are presented in detail in Appendix B. 

Tlie next portion of the review form included an abstract 
section and a results section. Readers included in the abstract 
section a description of the purpose, method , and general results 
of the research ; the conclusion the author drew from the results ; 
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and the reader’s own critique of the docximent. The results 
section was to bja used for a more comprehensive discussion of the 
research and was to include any specific findings . These two 
sections were intended to be complementary so that together they 
constituted a verbal (abstract) and numerical (results) descrip- 
tion of the article. 

The last pages of the review form included a section for 
listing any relevant data tables from a document. The readers 
reproduced the tables, annotated them for clarity and interpre- 
tation, and attached them to the review. Another section was for 
the inclusion of descriptions of any useful or Innovative Ideas 
from a study, such as implications for further research or Ideas 
not tested by an author. Any additional bibliography which ap- 
peared relevant to the project was listed in the last part of the 
form. Members of the project staff compared these reader-devel- 
oped lists of references to the existing bibliography selected by 
the logic committee, eliminated duplications, and compiled lists 
of the remaining references for later presentation to the logic 
coiomlttee. 



Selection and Training of Readers 

The critical review of all documents selected by the logic 
committee was done by a committee of readers. The readers were 
doctoral candidates from a wide variety of disciplines including 
psychology, educational psychology,, education, sociology, anthro- 
pology, political science, English, and the law. All of the 
readers had had some background in social science. Each applicant 
for the position of reader was required to write a sample review 
of the same article, using the standard review form. Each review 
was evaluated subjectively by at least three members of the techni- 
cal review committee and the project readers were selected on the 
basis of the quality of the sample reviews. _ : 

Those who were selected as readers participated in several 
group trairiing meetings . The nature of the project and the kind 
of Infonpa-t ion which the project staff hoped to colled; ware ex- 
plained thoroughly. Members of the staff examined cartsfully the 
early reviews of each reader and met individually with readers 
when any further training was necessary. In addition to being 
trained to make the. judgments apparent in the review form, readers 
were provided with the Gephart descriptions of data analysis pro- 
cedures (1970a, pp, 211-222). A discussion of the Gephart descrip- 
tions was ^ used as a training vehicle to provide readers with In- 
formatlbn needed to judge -the appropriateness and the adequacy of 
the data analysis procedures described in the research documents . 

Reader evaluations of the data analysis component of the 
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reviewed research appeared In the answer to question five on the 
cover sheet of the review form. 

All reviews were scanned by members of the project staff 
dtiring the process of transferring Information from an individual 
review form to the master lists used for monitoring the literature 
search process. The reviews were routinely distributed to the 
appropriate author— member of the technical review committee . Each 
author read all of, the reviews for his task. If there were any 
problems, the reviews were returned to the readers for clarifica- 
tion. If more than one reader appeared to have similar difficul- 
ties with the review process , general training sessions vrere re- 
peated. 



Reliability 

Two hundred documents from the project bibliography were re- 
viewed independently by pairs of readers as a basis for obtaining 
reliability estimates among readers. Each of the 200 documents 
was read by any "reader one" and then any ‘'reader two" of the pro- 
ject readers. The variables selected for examination were those 
on which reader agreement was necessary foi’ either the operation- 
al or analytical aspects of the project. The computational formu- 
la used for the correlation coefficients was 'that suggested by 
Hays (1963, p. 506) . There were 400 ratings on each of the vari- 
ables examined. The operational variables frcmi the cover sheet 
of the review form for which reliability coefficients were com- 
puted 'were:' 7 ' 

T ) qrrp>pt- an rf> nr rejection of any article as relevant , 
to the tasks of the project (r^j^ - .7p; 

the' tasks of the 

project (txx = *79) • 

Tl'iC analytical variables examined were the ordinal scales from 
the search list representing the quality of data generation pro- 
cedures in , thevreviewed articles (Gephart^ 1970a) . They- were : 

1) "representativeness" of units studied rated on a five 
point scale ranging from, "An unidentified group of 
subjects was studied" tc, "The entire population was 
studied" (rxx“ *^2); 

<2) The type of "treatnaants" experienced by the units rated 

. ; ! oh a six point scale ranging from, "Something of an un- 

i; . described nature was experienced by 'the: units studied' 

to "A theoretically based treatment was administered and 
r^<agr^^^bprl qri H controls were employed for mediating vari- 




ables identified in the theory AMD -for variables extra- 
neous to the theory that might have an effect" 

" - 62)5 

3) The type of "measurement" used rated on a five point 
scale ranging from, "Data generated through an ad hoc 
instrument with either no supporting evidence as to 
validity and reliability or evidence indicating poor 
validity and reliability on either a commercially stan- 
dardized or ad hoc instruiD.ent" to, "Data were gathered 
through the use of either a commercially standardized or 
ad hoc instrument AND data are presented which establish 
high validity and reliability for its use in this measure- 
ment task." (rxx = .89) 

The detailed scales are included iti Appendix B. 

Assuming that the level of training was somewhat constant 
on all of the Gephart ordinal scales, one possible explanation for 
the gradient of reliability coefficients obtained would be that 
the readers experienced more difficulties with the descriptions of 
"treatments" than they did with the definitions provided for 
either "representati\reness" or "measurement" dimensions . However, 
the reliability coefficients obtained were sufficiently high to 
suggest that this part of the profiling procedure can be done 
reliably, 

Tlie sequence in which any review was to be completed was to 
detail the search list before the more general questions on the 
cover were, answered. Gephart cpncluded, in his sectiori on profiling 
completed research, that when a study had been analyzed and profiled 
it had been described on the following bases ; 

1) ;''Is it (1), a test of a hypothesis, or (2) an answer to an 
u-.;. v;'.empiricar;. quest ion?. ^ 

2) If it is a test of a hypothesis, is the strength of con- 
clusions: I The hypothesis is very little more credible; 

II more credib.1^^ credible? 

3) yjhat is of the .data generation procedure. ... ? 

: 4) Is -:the data : (a), appropriately analyzed; or (b) inappro- 

priately ^alyzed.M (1970a, p^^ 2^ 

These questions with minor modifications were on the review 
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r l. Is this a test of an hypothesis? (experiraental , quasi- 
experimental or d^ionstration only) YE S NO ' 

or ' 

'—XI. Is this an answer to an empirical question? (survey, 

description, exploratory question, or review of litera- 
ture) YES NO 

(Now Complete Search List Pages 2, 3, 4). 







III. (Answer to Question I is yes) The hypothesis is supported 
by the author's conclusion (s) ? 

Not Supported Somewhat Supported Supported 



IV. (Answer to Questions I or II is yes) Was the quality of 
the data generation procedure Appropriate Inappro- 
priate N.A. 

V. (Answer to Qiiestions I or II is yes) Was the data 
analysis 

Appropriat e Inapproprlate_ N.A. 

VI. This article describes the status of Task I_ Task I I 

Task III_ 

Although the use of this section was not intended as a test 
of the adequacy of the prof iling procedure for this pro ject , it 
can , in effect , be viewed as such. When the Int er-feader reliability 
coefficient on the general que.stlon of data generation procedure 
(IV above) was computed i it was .55. It would appear that more 
specific definitions enhance the level of agreement;;' that is, read- 
ers were less able to handle the general questions of adequacy than 
they were the detailed ordinal scales on which the generallzatlpn 
was" based^; -y- 

To explore this question further, the Inter-reader reliability 
cbefficlent for the cover question (V above) concernlivg the appro- 
priateness of the data analysis was computed ^54). As de- 

scribed previously, the readers were given as part of their train- 
ing the Gephart materials on profiling data analysis procedure. 

These results suggest that profiling procedures, when clearly 
specified on ordinal scales can be used reliably by trained read- 
ers, but, that these procedures may or may not generalize to the 
: broader questions of ;adequac 3 ?’ . If these profiling procedures are 
to be used further as ev^ tools, some attention should be 

given to the redefinition of the "treatment" dimension. Gener- 
alizations i with of without the support of subparts need to be 
tested and ref Ined further . Analogs to the data generation pro- 
cedures should be developed for data analysis procedures to what- 
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ever degree it is possible. If definitive sets of profiling 
scales for data analysis were necessarily fragmented or incom- 
plete, even tentative scales’ relating the more . conv»?ntionally 
used sorts of analyses to research. designs would be useful. 

A tested set of profiling procedures could become basic ■ tools 
in the armamentarium of current and future researchers . 



Summary 

The purpose of this pro j ect was to determine whether or not 
an accurate appraisal of the status of reading achievement and 
reading Instruction In the United States could be determined and 
documented by an examination of the existing literatiure in the 
field of reading. The issues examined were; the present levels 
of reading skill in the population; the methods and ja^berlals 
currently used in reading instruction; and the ways in which 
teachers are trained for the teaching of reading. ■ 

Two professipnal level conradtties cooperated in the develop- 
ment and implementation of the processes and systains;;necessary 
to the coliectibn, analysis, and final synthesis of the appro- 
priate literature. A committee of readers, doctoral candidates 
from a variety of fields, reviewed all documents selected for 
inclusion in the bibliography of the project. 

: Preliminary lists of materials relevant to the tasks of the 

project were assembled., Each member of the advlsorjr co®®i^i®®» 
composed of acknowledged ecperts in the fieli, rated for quality 
and relevance citations to : be inoluded; in the bibliography 
Documents on which there was ^positive consensus were reviewed by 
, readers . T^ ect bibliography was continually monitored f oir 

comprehensiveness both In relatiohship to -the tasks of the project 
and to existing reviews of research in reading. 

^ ^ subjected to the 

same reviewing process in which It was judged for relevance, 
assigned and specifically related to the tasks and subtasks of 
the project, profiled as to the adequacy of the research, and 
summarized. 




Two hundred dociunents from the project bibliography were re- 
viewed. independent3.y by pairs of readers as a basis for obtain- 
ing reliability estimates among the project readers. The vari- 
ables selected for examination were those on which reader agree- 
ment was necessary for either the operational or analytical 
aspects of the project. The reliability coefficients for the 
va.riabiea selected for examination were; ^ 

reject/accept . 76 

assignment to task (s) .79 

.72 ■ 'V' , 

/^treatmeht'^.';-:.-'; ,62 ' 

;■ measurement .89 t ' \ ■ 
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Of the tens of thousands of documents considered, 1,855 were 
selected to be reviewed for the project. This included 329 re- 
viewed for task I, 741 for task II, 173 for task III, 120 cover- 
ing tasks I arid II, 56 coverring tasks II and III, 31 covering 
tasks I, II, and Ills 7 covering tasks I and HI, and 398 which 
were either not assigned to task, or were judged by readers as 
not relevant to the tasks of the project. 

The processes and systems described in this chapter were 
developed to effect a comprehensive search and systematic review 
of literature appropriate to the three Issues described by the 
United States Office of Education. The collection and analysis 
processes were Intended to provide the structure necessary for 
a synthesis and critical review of the inf ormatlon base for cur- 
rent assumptions regarding the status of instruction and achieve- 
ment of reading in the United States. Thpse critical reviews 
■-follOWi - 
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CHAPTER III 

*mE READING PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 



The r€iVlewer Is charge was to survey the literature published 
in the United States between 1960 and 1970 to determine the extent 
of the reading problem in the country; and to identify, analyze, 
and summarize existing survey and test data which indicate the 
reading ability of various populations in relatlcn to the "indi- 
vidual and social needs" of the populace. 

The literature from 1960 to 1970 was selected by reason of 
its probable relationship to any reading problem in the United 
States which might currently exist. Howevet* in order to/put the 
current status of reading achievement into historical perspective, 
it also became necessary to review a select nijmber of lah^ 
documents which refer to populations of earlier periods (for • 

exaittple,Ginzberg land "Bray, 1953). 

to the review, it was ^ assxmed. ; that ; a significant; I , 
literature ekisted|which documented the reading ab 111^ 
subpbpulations , as a function of sex, age y race, spcioeconomic sta- 
tus , etc . , and ithat various standards of ^reporting utilized , in this 
; literature could be equated to . individual; and social needs . In 
the actual review process this assumption was not met in fact. 

Unfortunately,! ;Gephart |s formulation (i970a)^^^;^ true vf^ 
the literature that has been suirvreyed for this project. . ^ 

"Many statements have been made which assert that our society 
; reading problem^ IflieseltissertiQhs h 

sufficient authority and frequency that they have been 1 ; 

accepted as . fact : a reading problem exists . What is the ^ 
desirable level of reading competenee to be achieved by the 
individual in our sbciety? Even more basically, what level of 
reading competence is necessary to function in our culture? 

Neither of these questions, has been answered on either an 
empirical of ; logical basis . : Reading and reading achievement 
have been the target of measurement efforts oyer the years , 
but the data do not answer the two questions cited above " (p. 46) . 

Hardly any of the literatufe available for review in this 
project was conceraedlw^^^ how well a defined group of individuals 
read a criterion of individual or social need, 

bUtlmany dpciiments were concerned w 

better or worse than: another a body of literature pom- 

paring boys and girls ? or.; Negroes and; whites;, or Indians on the reser- 
vation and Indians off the reseirvation, but yery little on how well 
Negroes or Iridi^^ or any other; defined group read .except in refer- 
ence to some other population. 





The documents provided the reviewer did not indicate the 
level at which an individual should read in order to meet his 
individual and social needs. The literature that seems most 
relevant is expressed primarily in terms of the application of 
one or more reading formulas to assign a. grade levex of difficulty 
to a particular book., article, or passage (Chall, 1958) . The 
assumption is then sometimes made that such a rated passage or 
article is somehow relevant to need , As an example of such an 
approach, Kern etai (1970) have recently published data showing 

the reading difficulty of various army technical manuals. That 

these are written at a school grade equivalent far above the 
reading grade level which men in the various specialties 
ordinarily attain is assumed to be evidence of a discrepancy 
between need and achievement. 

However, there exists neither a good estimate of the reading 
ability hecessary to functiori satisfactorily in modern society 
nor a satisfactory estim the absolute reading achievement 

of reasdnably defined subgroups in the United States . 

Since educational researchers in the United States have not, 
in general, been concerned with the reading problem as defcined in 
the USOE proposal ("to determine the quantifiable deficit between 

the present state of reading ability in the U.S. and the individual 

and social needs of the popula^^ an attempt will be made here, 

first , tb derive ah estimate of deficit by utiliz.ing gra.de 

level def initibns of reading achievement as standards for meeting 
individual and social needs. Secondly, an attempt will be made 
to determine the extent of various groups in the 

population when cbmpared to these standards . ■ Estimates of the 

distributioh iWili be xaade primarily on the basis of kinds of 

information, distributions of years of education completed and 
grade ^equivalent scores -bn'national'iy normed tests .of reading 
achievementi Thd review will focus ^^o^ information available from 
the fburth grade to adulthob^^ available data base is 

concentrated within this range. 

Before examining the information on norm-referenced tests, 
however , it is important to review the significant data base for 
educational achievement in the United States which may be derived 
from the decennial censuses and the periodic Population Reports 
of the Uhited States Bureau of the Census. These census data pro- 
vide most of the reliable information that exists on the educational 
achie4smeh.t ^ and state of literacy of various subgroups of the total 
populatioh . Both the iiimber of years of education completed and 
the status of literacy can be categorized by a large number of 
"demographies vaTihbl ^«d reports of the complete 1970 

censuS'wefe hot available for this review. The data to be reported 
bh level of educatibnal attainment are based on sample populations 

' studied 'in 1969 and 1970 . 
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There is also a literature, varying greatly in quality, which 
compares the relative performance of various groups on standardized 
reading tests and other measures of reading. This literature is 
fairly consistent in confirming that reading achiev^ent is related 
to such factors as age, years of education completed, socioeconomic 
status, minority group membership, language spoken, in the home, 
"intelligence", rural-urban status, and region of the country. The 
effects of these factors on reading achievement have been documented 
in such studies as the Coleman stxidy (1966) and Project Talent (1964) . 
The evidence is clear that reading performance is related to the 
same factors that relate to economic and social deprivation in the 
United States. 






Those groups which are the target for the War on Poverty, for 
example, are the same groups for which levels of educational and 
reading achievement are lowest. The War on Sawerty has attempted 
to devise a criterion that will destarmine when the war on poverty 
has been won, such as an income cS ;$4,200 pec year for a family of 
four living in an urban area . Rr^amoably , if every family had 
this (or 'some other) minimum inctaBje.j the war would be won. The 
minimum level of reading achiaveso^ait necessa^cy to meet the 
"individual and social needs of popuiace®’ Hkas not been so 

defined. Until this is accompli^b^, studies (of; how well different 
subpbpulations read can :be only reSative. 

Thus, the extent of the readltreg problem in the United States, 
as .defined in this review, wills cs^ -.necessity, be subjective and 
discussed in relative terms based cm varying standards of minimal 
or desired reading achievement that do not necessarily have wide 
endorsement 

Levels of Literacy 

There have, been some attempts to define a reading achievement 
goal in absolute terms. These goals have generally related to such 
concepts as literacy or functional literacy defined as years of 
education completed or grade equivalent on a standardized reading 
test. 



UNESCO has provided a definition of literacy which has been 
adopted by all its mamber states. It defines as literate a person 
"who can, with understanding, both read and write a short simple 
statement on his everyday life". ( Literacy 1967-1969 , LTfESCO, 

1970, pp. 1-113). 

The U.S. Census Bureau has adopted a similar definition of 
literacy (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No, 217, p. 5) — the ability to read and wirite a 
simple message in ahy ianguage . For census purposes , all individuals 
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with more than five years of schooling are counted as literate. 

Those with less than five years of schooling completed are asked 
if they can read and write in any language. If the answer is 
yes, the respondent is classified as literate; if no, illiterate. 
Ueither the UNESCO nor the U.S. Census Bureau definitions appears 
to be particularly relevant to defining the reading problem in 
the Uhited States, since abiljlty to read and write a simple 
message alone probably would^ h^ enable an individual to meet his 
"individual and social needs*' ; 

During World War I, the U.S. Army defined functional literacy 
as the equivalent of a fourth grade education. Ability to read at 
the fourth grade level was presumed to allow the individual to read 
and understand newspapers and to write letters home. According to 
Folger and Nam (1967) , from 12 to 25 percent of the soldiers inducted 
into the Army during World War I at various camps failed- to pass 
this criterion. 

The inadequacy of both the census and the Army definitions is 
suggested by Ginsberg and Bray (1953) w^^ indicate that the evidence 

of functional illiteracy was much higher during World War II than 

would have been predicted on the basis of literacy data and ^ years 
of education completed as reported in the 1940 census. Similarly, 
during the Korean War and t^^^^ many more individuals 

were identified as functionally illiterate than iwould have been 

predicted on the basis of the U.S. Census. 

While th«=» 1 T f-ary service has generally defined functipnal 

literacy as equivalent to the level reached on completion of four 
or five years of schooling, Other definitions have been proposed. 

The Adult Basic Educatipn Act of 1968 recommends achievement of 
the eighth grade level as the targ of the Adult Basic Education 
PrPgram. According to this definition, those individuals who do 
not read at the equivalent of the eighth grade level suffer from 
a reading deficit (U.S. Office of Education, Division of Adult 
Education Programs, 1967). 

The National Advisory Committee on Dyslexia (1969), in arriving 
at an estimate of the reading problem in the United States, uses the 
criterion of grade level deficit — an individual whose reading 
grade placement is two or more years below his age or grade place- 

meint suffers from a reading deficit. 

These definitions typically define reading deficit on nationally 
normed tests in terms of the equivalent of grade achievement or on 
the number of years of school completed or on a parson s standing 
with respect to some reference group. Reading deficit figures based 
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1 Currently , the Army gives literacy training to those whose 

reading achievement on a norm-referenced test is below fifth 
grade iWel and ''graduates’^ who achieve at that level. 
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on self-report (such as those oit the U.S. Census) have obvious 
problems associated with the reliability (unreliability) of the 
informant, including his truthfmlness and understanding of the 
definition. Reading deficit figures based on definitions of grade 
level deficit have other associated problems. With the increased 
practice of moving pupils from grade to grade without respect £to 
achievement, the meaning of this type of deficit will depend pri- 
marily on a school’s promotional, policy. Also, a two-year defiscit 
is related to the age and grade of an individual; It means some- 
thing diiEferent at grade eight or ten than at grade four. WltiiBe 
all definitions may be inade^uatn, readily accepted standards of 
reading achievement. independent of the nationally standardized 
tests do not exist, however, and doctimentation of deficit contin- 
ues to b«f most frequently based on self-report figures. 

There are under development several other approaches to 
measuring reading achievement, however, which attempt to determine 
what an individual should be abJle to do with respect to certadm 
specific reading tasks and them, to determine whether or not hs: 
can perform these tasks... IStiis approach is being utilized by tSae 
lifational Assessment of Educathenp,.! Progress (1970) to develop 
exercises in reading appropriate for given age levels,. In the 
National. Assessment Project results will be reported not in t^nns 
of norms but in terms of percent of a given age popialation ahla 
to perform satisfactorily on a particular reading task. Data ^ill 
be available from this project at each of four age .levels (9, 13, 

17, and Adult) , for subgroups categorized on such demographic 
variables as region of the country, race, size of school, and 
urban-suburb.aii.-rural location . 

In addition, to the National Assessment . Project , other groups 
are currently active in developing such criterion— or performance- 
referenced tests (notably the Colorado State Department of Educa- 
tion and the Instructional Objectives Exchange of the Canter for 
the Study of E^raluation at UCLA) . 

IheUSpE itself has recently funded a study (Contract No. OEC- 
0-70-4791 (508)) to develop a measure of reading competence that is 
based on a set of adult reading tasks selected to have favorable 
returns to the individual and to society in general. This measure 
will utilize the ability to perform specific readi.^g functions 
deemed relevant to functioning in today’s world as evidence of 
reading; competence.^ 

Since data from these criterion-referenced approaches are not 
yet available to this project, the standards utlllzea for determ.lning 
the status of the reading problem in the United States will be; 
literacy as defined by the U.S. Census Bureau; functional literacy 
as defined by the number of years of education completed with emphasis 




on completing less than five, eight, and twelve years of educa- 
tionj anxd grade achievement on nationally nonn—referenced tests 
of reading at these lerirels . 



Illiteracy in the United ' States 

In the 1969 and 1970 populations studies of the U,S. Bureau 
of the Census, projections were made to estimate the irucidence of 
illiteracy in the population as a whole from visits to approximately 
50,000 housing units. Data were collected hy an interv:iew with ^ 
adult respondent, both with respect to himself and ail iOtiier indi- 
viduals residing in the housing unit who were 14 years aiiM or over . 
The following definition of illiteracy was used: 

persons who were reported as not able both to tread and 
to write a simple message either in English or any other 
language were classified as illitetrate. Thus, xlUtsrates 
include persons who are able to read but not wriSe. Persons 
who formerly knew how to read and write but who -wetE unable 
to do so at the time of the survey because of mental, and 
physical impairment, such as blindness, were classlSLed as 
literate. In the 1969 literacy survey, respondents were 
asked (1) if the persons could read and write the language 

now usually spoken in the home; (2) if the person could read 

and write English, if some language other than English was 

now usually spoken in his home j and .(3)' if the person could . 

read and write the language now usually spoken in his borne 
when he was a child, if some language other than English had 
been spoken” (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, P-20, No. 217, 1971, p. 5). 

All persons who had completed six years or more of school were 
assumed to be literate. 

Appendix C presents the distribution of the estimated 1,443,000 
illiterates in the U.S. by age, sex, and race based on this 1969 
census definition. 

Illiteracy rates. As indicated in Table 1, the illiteracy 
rate in the United States is currently one percent of the popula- 
tion 14 years old and over. In actual numbers, this is a popula- 
tion figure of 1.4 million persons. In the decade since 1959, the 
nximbe.r of illiterate persons has decreased to the 1.4 million 
figure from 2.6 million, despite an Increase in the number of per- 
sons 14 years old and over of 21.8 million. 



table 1 
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PERCENT ILLITERATE IN THE POPUI-ATION, BY RACE, 1870 to 1969 

(Data for 1870 to 1940 are for the population 10 years old and over; 
data for 194“?, 1952, 1959, and 1969 are for the population 14 years 
old arid 



’Te,sr 


Total 


White 


Negro and 
other 
races 


1969 ..^. ........ 


1.0 


0. 7 


^3. 6 


• • • • % « « • /k t>. • • 


2.. 2 ' 


^ C ■ 


. - ■ ■ '7 - 5 : 


1962 ..... ..... 


2. 5 


1.8 


10. 2 


X ^^7 • • • • ■ m * ■ • 0 • • • # • • 


2.7 


1.8 


11. 0 


X ^ 40 ••••••••••••«*•••■ 


■ o 

2.9 


22.0 


2ll. 5 


X 9 ^ 0 o • • • ' « • • • • . ■ • • « * • • ■ • 


\ ■: ,4. 3 v: 


■;''^;3.,.o;/; 


16. 4 


X 9 20 a a o a a « • • a • • a a * a « ■ * ' 


6. 0 


''"■j'-' 4. 0 ' 


23. 0 


X9X0 aa*«aaaaa*a.a***«'**. 


7.7 


5. 0 


30.5 


X900 a a a a . . - . a a a a a a .... 


10. 7 


6.2 


44. 5 


1890 


13. 3 


7. 7 


56.8 


1880 . ................. 


17. 0 


9.4 


70. 0 


1870 . . ....... ... ...... 


20. 0 


11. 5 


79. 9 


^ Negro only in 1969. 








2 ■ 

Estima^d. 

Source: Current Population 


Reports, 


Series P-20, 


No 217, 1971 
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TT lit^acy and education . As indicated in Table 2, with 
each, increase in educational attainment as measured by number of 
years of school completed, the illiteracy rate declines. The 
illiteracy rates range from 57 percent of those with no years of 
schooling to about 2 percent of those with five years of schooling. 
The Bureau of the Census studies assume that 100 percent of those 
with six years or more of schooling are literate. 

Illiteracy and age . Tables 3 and 4 illustrate the relation 
of age and illiteracy. Illiteracy in the United States is obviously 
an age-related phenomenon. The illiteracy rate for those over age 
65 (3.5 percent) is more than three times the rate of those between 
45 and 64 years of age (1.1 percent), seven times the rate of those 
between 25 and 44 (Or 5 percent), and more than eleven times the 
rate of those between 14 and 24 (0.3 percent). Of the 1,443,000 
illiterates indicated by these population studies, more than one 
million (about 77 percent) are over 45 years of age. 

Illiteracy rate and sex . As i'adicated in Table 3, only for 
Negroes is there a relationship between sex and illiteracy. The 
male Negro illiteracy rate is 4.3 percent while the female rate is 
only 2,9 percent. 

Illiteracy rate and race . Tables 1 and 3 indicate that illit— 
rates are associated with race for the total population, ^e illit- 
eracy rate in 1969 was only 0.7 percent for whites but 3.6 percent 
for Negroes. There are about 891,000 white illiterates and 
540,000 Negro illiterates. The differential in illiteracy rates 
is a function of age (Table 3) , being higher in the older groups 
than in the younger groups. The differential is also related to 
years of schooling. Table 5 indicates that whites who are illit- 
erats are more likely than Negroes to have no years of schooling, 
but that Negroes who are illiterate are more likely than are 
whites to have one to five years of schooling. 

Illiteracy and Spanish origin . The Current Population 
Report P-20, No. 213, of the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1971) 
provides data based on a sample survey which identified respon- 
dents with respect to Spanish origin. While the information was 
not categorized in the same way as other Population Reports on 
illiteracy, reasonable estimates can be made. Of the 9.2 million 
persons of Spanish origin, 62.5 percent (about 5,75 million) are 
14 years of age and .older. Approximately 9.3 percent of this 
group have completed less than five years of school compared to 
4.1 percent of the D.S. population in the same age range, suggesting 
that the illiteracy rate for persons of Spanish origin is more than 
twice the fate for the population as a whole. Within the popula- 
tion of Spanish origin, educational attainment is lower fop those 
of Mexican or Puerto Rican background than for those of Cuban, 
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TABLE 2 



PERCENT ILLITERATE OF PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, 
BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED AND SEX: November, 1969 

(Civilian noninstitutional population) 



Years of school 
completed 


Both 

sexes 


Male 


Female 




1.0 


1. 1 


1. 0 


No school years. ... ... 


57.4 


57 ; 0 


■ ; 58. 3:''^' 


■■ 1 e a r . . • . . . <».. . . * * 


46. 6 


CD 

• 


45 . '8 


2 y^ears . . . . . . <* . .-. .... 


21. 8 


21.3 


■ 21.6 


3 years ............ ... 


10 . 9 


12. 5 


9.0 


4 y ear s • . . • . . . ... • • • • 




'V ; ; 3. 6-' : 




3 years . ............. 


2. 3 . 


3;- 1;' - 













Sburcfl: Current Population Reports, Series P- 20, No 217, 1971 
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TAB2LE 3 



PERCENT ILUTERATE OF PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, 
BY AGE, RACE, AND SEX; November, 1969 

' {Civilian noninstitutional population) 



Age and race 


Both 

sexes 


Male 


Female 


ALL RACES 








Total, 14 years and over. 


1.0 


1. 1 


1. 0 


14 15 years 


0. 3 


0. 3 


0.2 


T6 to 24 years . . . .... ... . 




0. 3 


0. 2 


^5 to 44. years • • • • • « 


0.5 


0. 5 


0. 5 


45 to. 64 years ...... . . ... 


1. 1 


1. 3 


0. 9 


65 years and over 


3. 5 


3. 4 


3. 5 


WHITE 








Total, 14 years and oyer. 


h- 

• 

O 


0. 7 \i '- 


0. 7 


14 and 15 years . ..... ... 


0. 3 


0. 4 


• 0. 2 


16 to 24 years .......... 


0. 2 


0. 3 


0. 2 


25. to 44 year s ..... . . . . 


-o'.;4:-." 


0.4 


■ 0. 5 


. 45 to 64 ye ar^s ............. 


0.7 


' 0. 3 


0. 6 


65 years and over 


2. 3 


2, 1 '■ 


■ 2. 4 


',.,:,.:/..':;.;.;:.NEGRO-. , : 




. . . . . ... . 




Total, 14 years arid over. 


3.6 


4.3 


2. 9 


14 and 15 years ........ . 


- 




- 


16 to 24 years . . ... ..... 


0. 6 


0. 8 


0. 4 


25 to 44 years ... 


1. 3 


2. 1 


0.6 


45 to 64 years .......... 


5. 5 


7. 4 


4. 0 


65 years and over . ...... 


16. 7 


17. 2 


16. 2 



- Represents zero^ 

Sburce; Current Population Reports, Series P~20, No 217, 1971 
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TABLE 4 



PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ILLITERATE PERSONS 14 YEARS 
OLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND SEX: 1969 

(Civilian noninstitutional population) 



■■ ■: ■ -■ • , . ■, ' -• 


:■■■ ■ ■ ■ . 


Age and sex 


1969 


BOTH SEXES 




Total, illiterate. . 


100. 0 


14 to 24 years ....... 


6. 8 


25 to 44 years 


16. 5 


45 to 64 years 


31. 3 


65 years and over 


45. 4 


MALE 




Total, illiterate . . - .......... 


100. 0 


14 to 24 years .... . . ............ 


8. 6 


25 to 44 years ............... ... 


16. 7 


. 45 to 64 years 


36. 3 


65 yee.rs and over . . . ... . . . . . . . ' 


38.4 ■■ 


';FEMALE.; 




Total, illiterate . '. 


100. 0 


14 to 24 years . 




, , 25;'tb,'44;yearS;^^ 


16. 6 


■ : 45';: to "6 4;' ye arsV. . . . ■ 


26. 3 


.65 years and over 


52.0 



Source: Current Population Reports » Series P-20, No 217i 1971 
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TABLE 5 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ILLITERATE PERSONS 14 YEARS 
OLD AND OVER, BY YEARS OF .SCHOOL COMPLETED, RAGE, AND 

SEX: 1969 

(Civilian noninstitutional population) 



Years of school 


1969 




completed and race 


Male 


Female 



WHITE 



Total, illiterate 


100. 0 


100. 0 


No school years . . 


60. 2 


70. 4 


1 year 


8. 0 


5.2 


2 years 


10. 2 


10. 9 


3 years 


13. 7 


7. 1 


4 years 


4. 1 


5. 0 


5 years 


3. 7 


1. 3 


NEGRO 






Total, illiterate 


100. 0 


100. 0 


No school years ; . . i .... . 


; 39. 0 


52. 6 


i year 


18. 4 


IS. 4 


2 S 4 - » • • • • • • 9 , m • • • • • • • 


17. 0 


8. 3 




13. 5 


9.6 


4 year s . • . . . . ... . . ... . . . 


. v 5. 3 


7. 5 


B year s ...... . . . . 


6. 7 


3. 5 









Source: Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No 217, 1971 



Central or South American, or other Spanish. Consequently, 
within the Spanish origin group, illiteracy is probably more of 
a problem for Mesxican and Puerto Ricans than for other Spanish 
origin groups. 

Illiteracy and geographical region . For the population 
25 years of age and over, 7.5 percent of the population in the 
South has less than five years of schooling as compared with 
4.0 percent in the West, 3.7 percent in the Northeast, and 2.9 
percent in the North Central. Similarly, the metropolitan areas 
have a rate of 4.3 percent and non—metropolitan areas have a rate 
of 7.1 percent (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 207, 1970). 

Summary . Illiteracy, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, 
is primarily a problem of years of schooling completed. For those 
with five years of school or less, illiteracy rates drop sharply 
as even a limited number of years of school increase . The effects 
of age, sex, and geographical location probably reflect the cumula- 
tive effects of the availability of education in the past 75 years. 
With the almost universal availability of 12 years of free public 
education in the U.S. today, the "production of new illiterates" 

(as defined by the Bureau of the Census) is probably at a minimu m . 
Recent statistics indicate that only 1.14 percent of the population 
aged 14 to 24 have not completed 5 years of school. This reflects 
an illiteracy rate of about 0.3 percent for this age group. 
Illiteracy as a significant problem in the United States today is 
related to age, geographic region, ar»d to specific ethnic popula- 
tions.' ■■■ ■ : ' ' V 

It must be cautioned, however, that these statistics are based 
on self-report, or answers to questions about literacy , not to 
demonstrations of performance . The experience of the armed forces 
in World War II and later indicated that the standard definitions 
of literacy did not serve to delineate the limited ability of many 
servicemen to communicate with their fellow men. Not only those 
defined as illiterate by reason of a limited number of school years 
but some servicemen with education beyond this limited point , were 
found to be incapable of perfoming military functions involving 
reading and writing. ■ L 

Training programs designed to give servicemen the equivalent 
of a fourth-grade education succeeded in making them functionally 
literate £b the extent that they were able to read and understand 
basic military cbnnaunications and were capable of writing lett ers 
home. Apparently, any difference between literacy at the fourth- 
grade level as determined by the military and the requirements of 
military life is evidence of a discrepancy between reading achieve- 
ment and need in this context. For an American to participate 
effectively as an economic and social individual in the America 
of the seventies, much more than ability to read and write a 
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simple message is required, however. 

Literacy, as defined by UNESCO and the Bureau of the Census, 
represents on.ly the lowest level of understanding the written word 
and hardly represents an >,ppropriate goal in a highly developed 
society. 



Functional Literacy and Educational At t ainmen t 

UNESCO, the Bureau of the Census, and the U.S. Army, for 
example , have suggested that a minimal level of functional literacy 
is equivalent to the completion of four or five years of schooling. 
The Division of Adult Education of the U.S. Office of Education (1967) 
has defined the educationally disadvantaged population as those 
individuals 18 years of age and older who have less than eight years 
of formal schooling. Such persons are defined as functionally illit- 
erate, meaning that many can read or write to some degree but are 
unable to become productive citizens in today's society (p. 9). 

The attention to high school graduation as the minimal standard 
is emphasized daily in this and other definitions of the level of 
functional literacy required in American life. 

In this section, we will be concerned with the distribution 
of these three, levels of educational attainments completion of five 
years of school; completion of eight years of school; and completion 
of twelve years of school. The;i;e three levels appear to represent 
mini^^l, obtainable, and optimal goals for the short-term future. 

Those persons with less than five years of formal schooling are 
assuiu'id to he functionally illiterate. No less than exght years of 
schooling may represent the level of functional literacy necessary 
to meet the economic and social needs of modern society, and twelve 
years of schooling appears to be the current goal in the United 
States . ' ' ' 

Appendix D provides detailed figures on years of school completed 
for the U.S. population 14 years of age and older as of March 1970, 
by age, race, sex, type of residence, and region of the United States. 
For each of the three levels of education, the ordering of the ^ scope 
of the problem is similar at all age levels. Since most individuals 
have completed their education by age 25, we will discuss educational 
attainment for the population 25 years of age and older to indicate 
the size and scope of functional illiteracy • 

■ Educational attainment and age.> Table 6 indicates the level 
of education of persons 25 years and older and of those in the 25 
to 29 range as of March 1970* For the total population over 24 
years old, 5.3 percent have not completed five years of school, 
but in the younger age range (25 >*“ 29 years old) the rate is only 
l.l percent . 
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TABLE 6 

PERCENT OF PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER WHO HAD 
COMPLETED A GIVEN LEVEL OF SCHOOLING BY AGE AND SEX, 

MA^CH, 1970 

Age and Level Completed Total Male Female 



25 to 29 YEARS OLD 



Less 


than 5 years 


1. 1 


1-4 


o 

• 

00 


Less 


than 8 years 


3. 7 


4. 2 


3. 0 


Less 


than 12 yeart; 


24. 7 


23. 3 


25.6 



25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 



Less 


than 5 years 


5.3 


5.9 


4. 7 


Less 


than 8 years 




15. 4 


13. 4 


Less 


than 12 years 


44. 8 


45. 1 


44. 4 



Source: Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No 207, 1970 
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Among the total age group over 24 years old, 14.4 percent of 
the population has failed to complete eight years of school compared 
to 3.7 percent within the 25 ~ 29 age group. 

Similarly, 44.8 percent of the entire population over 24 as 
compared with 24.7 percent of the age group between 25 — 29, failed 
to complete 12 grades of schooling. 

Of the approximately six million persons over 14 years old 
who have less than five years of school, about 320,000 are under 
25, and approximately four million are over fifty— five. As with 
the problem of literacy as defined in the Bureau of Census basic 
definition, the number of Amfc'.rlcans with five, eight, or twelve 
years of schooling is highly related to age. 

Educational attainment and sex . For the population between 
25 and 29, fewer women than men have completed less than five or 
eight years of schooling, but fewer men have completed less than 
12 years. For the entire age group over 24, women have a slightly 
higher level of attainment at each of the three levels of education 
completed. 

Educ a t ional attainment and race . Table 7 indicates that the 
educational deficit is a more serious prohlem for Negroes than for 
whites, but that the differential is somevlhat less for the younger 
age group. 

The higher the educational attainment needed to meet the 
criterion of functional literacy, the greater is the Negro deficit 
compared to whites. 

Sixty-six percent of Negroes compared to 43 percent of whites 
have less than 32 years of education. At the five-year criterion 
level the comparable figure:s are 15 percent for Negroes compared 
to four percent for whites. For the younger age group, the rela- 
tive deficit has decreased for the five- and eight-year levels, 
but still remains large at the twelfth grade level. About 44 percent 
of Negroes in the 25 — 29 bracket have less than 12 years of educa- 
tion compared to 22 percent of whites. 

Educational attainiflent and ethnic origin . Data on ethnic 
origin and educational attainment are reported in Current Popula- 
tion Reports Series P-20, No. 220. The complete table is reproduced 
in Appendix E. The data were collected in November 1969, and reports 
on the educational status of the following ethnic origins are 
included; English, German, Irish, Italian, Polish, Russian, Central 
or South America, Cuban, Mexican, Puerto Rican, and other Spanish. 

In general, only those groups of Zdexlcan or Puerto Rican ethnicity 
show a deficit significantly different from whites. For the Mexicans, 
45.5 perctyt have less than eight years of schooling and for Puerto 
Ricans the figure is 45.1 percent. For the other ethnic groups, the 
rates vary from 8.6 percent to 20.0 percent. 
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PERCENT OF PERSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER WHO HAD COM- 
PLETED A GIVEN LEVEL OF SCHOOL BY AGE AND RACE FOR 

THE UNITED STATES, MARCH, 1970 



Age and Level Completed All Races ^ White Negro 



25 to 29 YEARS OLD 



Less 


than 5 years 


1- 1 


0. 9 


2. 5 


Less 


than 8 years 


3.7 


3. 2 


7. 1 


Less 


than 12 years 


24. 7 


22. 3 


43. 7 



25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 



Less 


than 5 years 


5. 3 


4. 2 


15. 1 


Less 


than 8 years 


- ■-14.^4' 


12. 4 


31. 8 


Less 


than 12 years 


44. 8 


42. 5 


66. 3 



Source: Current Pppulation Reports, Series P- 20, No 207, 1970 
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For the population 25 years and older with less than 12 years 
of schooling, the Mexican rate is yS-. 7 percent and the Puerto 
Sican is 77.9 percent. These compare to Negro rates of 66.3 
percent and white rates of 42.5 percent. As with the white and 
Negro groups, educational attainment is related to age, but even 
the younger age group shows a significant deficit. For the age 
group 25-34, the Mexican rate is 23.4 percent with less than eight 
years of education compared with 54.9 percent for those 35 and 
older. Similarly, the Puerto Rican rates are 23.2 percent and 
53.4 percent. 

In terms of educational deficiency in the adult populations 
those of Puerto Rican or Mexican origin show the greatest deficit, 
followed by the Negro. 

Educational attainment and location of residence . For all 
races, and for whites and Negroes separately, educational attain- 
ment at each of the three levels (less than five, eight, or twelve 
years) is better in residence within metropolitan areas than with- 
in nonmetropolitan. Metropolitan residents outside central cities 
have the highest percent attaining each of these levels followed 
by central city residents, non-famn residents, and faian residents 
(Table 8 ) . The one exception is that Negroes residing in metro- 
pplitan areas outside the central cities have less education than 
those living in the central city. 

Educational attainmeiJt follows the regional distribution found 
in earlier census reports, with the Northeast, North Central, and 
West roughly comparable, and the South significantly behind the 
rest of the country. The detailed figures are given in Appendix F. 

Educational achievement and socioeconomic status . Several 
reports based on the 1960 census provide information on the educa- 
tional status of children coming from parents at various socio- 
economic levels. (Data will be available from the 1970 census to 
update such distributions.) The census data reveal the well known 
trend that as socioeconomic status increases, all indexes of educa- 
tional attainment Increase. For example. Current Population 
Reports P-20, No. 207 , demonstrates that as median years of school 
completed rises , iiacome rises. For the total employed United 
States male population the median years completed was 10.6 for 
those making 3 to (5 thousand dollars a year and 12.3 for those 
making 6 to 9 thousand dollars a year. 

Folger and Nam (1967) , analyzing 1960 census data, indicate 
that for males 16 to 17 years old whose, parents had less than 
eight years of education, 72 percent were enrolled in school; for 
parents with eight to eleven years of education, the figure is 
84 percent; and for parents with 12 years or more of education, 
the figure is 93 percent. 
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PERCENT OF PERSONS 26 YEARS OLD AND OVER AT A GIVEN 
LEVEL OF SCHOOLING, TYPE OF RESIDENCE AND RACE FOR 

THE UNITED STATES, March, 1970 



Metropolitan Nonmetropolitan 

Race & Level Completed Total In Outside 

central central Nonfarm Farm 
cities cities 



ALL RACES 



Less than 5 years 


5, 3 


4. 3 


3. 1 


7. 0 


7. 5 


Less than 8 years 


14. 4 


11. 9 


9. 3 


18. 4 


21. 5 


Less than 12 years 


45. 9 


46. 7 


35. 7 


51. 0 


60. 0 


WHITE 


Less than 5 years 


4. 2 


4. 7 


2. 6 


5. 4 


5. 4 


Less than 8 years 


12. 5 


12. 9 


8. 4 


15. 9 


18. 5 


Less than 12 years 


42.6 


43. 7 


34. 6 


48. 8 


58. 1 


NEGRO 


Less than 5 years 


15. 1 


9.8 


12„ 2 


26. 0 


37. 9 


Less than 8 years ■ 


31.8 


24. 0 


27. 4 


48. 3 


64. 2 


Less than 1 2 y^^^a r /. 


66. 3 


61. 1 


61. 6 


. 78. 4 


88. 3 




' ' 42 
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Summary. There is, contrasted to literacy as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census, a serious functional literacy problem in 
the U.S. when functional literecy.is equated to number years of 
school completed. The size of the problem depends on the level 
of educational attainment accepted as the standard of functional 
literacy. If completion of five years of formal schooling is 
accepted as the standard, there are some eight million functional 
illiterates; if eight years of schooling is the standard, there 
are almost 19 million functional illiterates. And if we accept 
the completion of 12 years of schooling, there are over 70 million 
functional illiterates. Wlxatever criterion we choose, the educa- 
tional deficit is related to age, race and ethnic origin, urban, 
suburban, and rural residence, and region of the country. 



Functional Literacy as Measured ^ Tes_t_s_ 

The purpose of this section is to analyze the existing survey 
and test data and the technical literature that stumarizes the 
reading ability of the total population and of various subpopula- 
tion groups in the United States. Emphasis will be placed on no^- 
referenced tests and the reading abilities of school age and adult 
populations . 

For most tests of reading achievement used in the United States, 
the common way of interpreting scores is with reference^ to the per- 
formance of the specific norming sample that is presumed to be re- 
presentative of the total population of interest. For reading _ 
achievement, publishers generally have defined the population of 
interest as the total pupil enrollment in public and secondary schools 
in the United States. Some have attempted to include private 
parochial students as well as public school students. Despxte this 
similarity with respect to defining the population of interest, as 
Lennon (1969) has pointed out, there are significant differences 
among the major publishers in the way the samples are denned and 
drawn from the total population. According to Lennon, There are 
discernible marked differences with respect to the population whose 
achievement or ability the norms purport to describe. These differ- 
ences arise from; the variables considered important^ as stratifying 
variables; sampling procedures; the proportions of ^voluntary coopera- 
tion forthcoming ; the degree of control over administration and 
scoring; and other critical characteristics” (p . 247). 

’’When we consider that to such differences from test to test, 
there must be added differences associated with varying content..., 
the issue of comparability, or lack of it, among the results of the_ 
various tests may begin to be seen in proper perspective. Empirical 
data reveal that there may be variations of as much as a year and a 
half in grade equivalents among the results yielded by various 
achievement tests...” Cp. 248). 
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Thus, in this report, which uses data from several publishers ^ 
ve roust be aware of the lack of precision inherent in our estimates 
and recognize that estimates baaed on Test A may not be identical 
with estimates on Test E. 

For most of the reading achievement tests, test publishers 
provide one or more of three types of derived scores. These 
derived scores are grade equivalents , percentile scores , and 
standard scores . 

The technique for determing grade equivalent scores is to 
categorize the subjects in the norming group by grade and then 
compute the median score for each category. The medians for the 
groups (grades) are plotted against grade, smooth curves are fitted, 
mathematically or judgmentally , to the successive points, and norm 
values read off relating score to grade, usually in tenths of a grade. 
Thus, a score of 6.7 is the score equivalent to the median score of 
pupils in the seventh month of the sixth grade. There are, of course, 
problems with grade equivalent scores, particularly in the establish- 
ment of comparability, when several levels of a test are needed to 
cover the entire spectrum of grades. For example, the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress uses four levels to measure reading perfor- 
mance between grades four and fourteen. Since the content varies 
from level to level, the same grade level score achieved by differ- 
ent students measured by the different levels does not necessarily 
have the same meaning. Other problems have to do with the proper 
bases on which to interpolate between medians for two successive 
grades or to extrapolate beyond the grades for which data are avail- 
able. 

In percentile ranks, a score is assigned a percentile value 
that denotes the percent of scores of a specified group that are 
exceeded by the particular score. Thus a percentile rank of 64 
indicates that score that exceeds the test score of 64 percent of 
the reference group. 

Standard scores are scores which are transformed so that the 
transformed scores have a normal distribution with a prescribed 
mean and a prescribed standard deviation. One of the most common 
standard scores is the stanine which has a mean of 5,0 and a 
standarti deviation of 2.0. ' 

All three types of scores are interrelated and derive their 
meaning and revelance from the nomning sample on which the popula- 
tion is based. In this paper, despite the inherent problems, we 
will focus primarily on grade equivalent scores since these scores 
are most easily understood (or misunderstood) by the lay public. 

The most serious problem of grade equivalents-, the extrapolation of 
scores beyond the grades for which the sample has been tested, is 
not of primary concern because we are primarily interested in group 
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estimates of reading defiency. Also, since we are focusing on 
group data and concerned with only one content area, we are not 
troubled by the profile problem or the equivalency of grade 
equivalents in differing content areas . 

In interpreting grade equivalents, the norm— referenced base 
must be recognized. Fifty percent of the pupils in the normative 
sample on a, norm— ref erenced test will fall below the median, or 
the fiftieth percentile, or will read below grade level if It is 
defined as a score equal to the median. Thus it is unreasonable 
to expect "all children of a given grade to read at grade level". 

A much more reasonable expectation is that samples similar to the 
norming sample will be similarly distributed with respect to read- 
ing achievement. Samples that are not representative of the total 
population can be expected to perform better or worse, depending 
on the nature of the bias with respect to the norming population. 

For example, samples of students whose parents are from a low income 
group would be expected to show a different distribution of scores 
than the norming sample. 

Tables 9, 10, 11, and 12 illustrate some aspects of the reading 
problem based on nosrm-ref erenced tests that permit an estimate of 
the reading deficit for students who are still in school. For the 
total U.S. population who enters the 12th grade, we can expect (by 
definition} half to read at grade level 12 and above, about 87 percent 
to read at grade level 8.0, and as many as 99 percent to read at 
grade level 5.0. Of those individuals who are in the eighth grade, 
about 90 percent can be expected to read at grade level 5.0 or above. 
Extrapolating this figure to the total adult population with 8 years 
of school would underestimate the reading level. The correct figure 
would be significantly larger than 10 percent below grade 5.0, since 
those who drop out of school are probably below average in reading. 

The total population with less than 8 years of school (almost 13 
percent of the population 14 years of age and over) undoubtedly read 
at a much poorer level in terms of grade equivalent scores than the 
samples from which these data were derived. 

Despite the variations in the tables based on different tests 
which differ in content, the i.evel of deficit is relatively constant. 
There is, of course, no generally accepted test which can serve as 
the criterion and the calibration of tests to a common frame of refer- 
ence has long been recognized as a need. Recently the Office of 
Education has let a contract to interrelate seven tests of reading 
(The Metropolitan Achievement Test, the Stanford Achievement Test, the 
California Achievement Test, the SRA Test, The Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills, the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, and the Compre- 
hensive Tests of Basic Skills) with the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
as the common reference test for grades 4, 5, and 6. In the future, 
scores on any of these tests can be reported in grade equivalents 
based on a common test . 
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Norm Tables for the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Norm Tables for the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
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TABLE ]ii 



Distribution of Grade Equivalent Scores on Norm Referenced Reading 

Tests for 8th Grade Students^ 



Percent at Grade Equivalent & Above 



Test 


8th Grade 


7th Grade 


6th Grade 


5th Grade 


4th Grade 


STEP n 


50 


63 


. 8Z 


86 


95 


CAT 


50 


78 


83 


97 


98 


MAT 


50 


60 


75 


88 


95 


GTBS 


50 


68 


76 


86 





These percent distributions were derived from various data 
provided in the Test Publishers Manuals. They should be read as 
rough approximations since each-Publisher differs in the manner 
in which grade equivalents are derived and the number of grades 
which they cover. 

Source: 

Norm Tables for the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress ( 11) 
Norm Tables for the California Achievement Tests 
Norm Tables for the Meti’opolitah Achievement Tests 
Norm Tables for the Coinprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
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TABLE 12 



Distribution of Grade Equivalent Scores on Korm Referenced Reading 

Tests for 6th Grade Students^ 



Test 


Percent at Grade Equivalent 


and Above 




6th Grade 


5th Grade 


4th G r ade 


3rd Grade 


STEP 


50 


65 


76 




MAT 


50 


70 


83 


98 


ITBS 


50 


74 


81 




CTBS 


50 


62 

J . 


79 


90 



1 

These percent distributio /s were derived from variou ' data 
provided in the Test Publishers Manuals. They should be id as 
rough approximations since each Publisher differs in the m -nner 
in which grade equivalents are derived and the number of grades 
which they cover. 

Source: 

Norm Tables for the Sequential Tests of Educational Progres s ( 1 1) 
Norm Tables for the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Norm Tables for the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Norm Tables for the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
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If we accept a grade equivalent of 5.0 as the standard for 
meeting social and literary. needs, about one percent of those with 
12 years of education, 3 percent of those with 10 years of educa- 
tion, 13 percent of those with. 8 years of education, and 30 percent 
of those with 6 years of education will read below this standard. 

If we accept the figure of 8.0 as the standard, then 13 per- 
cent of those with 12 years of education, 24 percent of those with 
10 years and 50 percent of those with 8 years will fail to meet 
the standard. 

Applying these rates to the distribution of educational attain- 
ment of those 14 years and over, it is estimated that there are 
about twelve-and-a-quarter million individuals readin.^^ below a grade 
equivalent of 5.0 and about forty-five million read.; • tlpw equiva- 
lent of 8.0. 

These data provide reasonable information for the distribution 
of reading achievement for groups of children representative of the 
total population in these grades. 

Reading achievement and ethnic origin . The Coleman study 
(Coleman, 1966) ' remains the best study of racial and ethnic group 
differences. Data were collected in the latter part of 1965 on 
over 600,000 students in grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12, based on a 
sampling procedure designed to be representative of the public 
schools in the U.S. including the District of Columbia. At grades 
3, 6, 9 and 12, the Reading Comprehension tests of the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress were used. Table (13) indicates the 
performance of Negroes and whites in various portions of the country. 
Compared to whites in the Northeast, Negroes in the Northeast are 
about 2.9 grades behind at grade 12, about 2.6 at grade 9, and about 
i.8 grades behind at grade 6. 

According to the Cqleman study, "The degree of educational 
disadvantage, at the end of 12 years of high school for those who 
remained in school that long, remains quite large. The Negroes’ 
avera^^e tends- to be about one standard deviation below those of the 
whites , whi.ch means that about 85 percent of the Negro scores are 
below the white average" (p , 219) . Converted into grade equivalent 
scores , 50 percent of the whites compared to 85 percent of the 
Negroes read below grade level. About 14 percent of the whites in 
the twelfth grade read below the ninth grade level compared to about 
94 percent of the Negroes. Similarly, about 14 percent of the whites 
in the ninth grade read below the sixth grade level compared to about 
96 percent of the Negroes. 

While these results are based on data collected in ’965, it is 
apparent that our schools will contin J produce s ;aive reading 
deficit unless their efficiency is grettly increased , th 43 
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Reading comprehension: Number of standard deviations below and number of grade levels behind 
the average white in metropolitan Northeast, for all groups 
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percent of the Negroes in the 20^^24 age bracket in 1969 completing 
less' than 12 years of school and about 22 percent of whites com- 
pleting leas than 12 years of school, we are still producing large 
numbers of young people who cannot read at the eighth grade level. 
Although the figures are not precise , we are producing about 

140.000 functionally illiterate Negroes each year and about 

650.000 functionally illiterate whites (using an eighth grade 
criterion) . The rates are even more serious for Puerto Ricans and 
Mexican Americans . . 

Table 13 includes data on Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans , 
Indian Americans, and Oriental Americans. .Comparing the reading 
achievement of these four ethnic groups to the white metropolitan 
Northeast, Mexican Americans are about one standard de/iation below 
at grades 6, 9, and 12; Puei’to Ricans about 1.2 standard deviations 
below. Indian Americans are about .9 standard deviations below and 
Oriental Americans about .4 staiidard deviations below. At grade 
12, these figures are equivalent to 3.3, 3.7, 3.2, and 1.6 grade 
equivalents, respectively. For Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
and Indian Americans, less than half the students in the twelfth 
grade read at the 9th grade level. 

Bass (1969) reports reading achievement scores on the California 
Achievement Test for 3,375 American Indian st;adants , ninth through 
twelfth grade, in 21 different high schools in ^Alaska, Arizona, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, South Dakota, Oklahoma and Utah, At the ninth 
grade, students were 1.1 grade 'equivalents behind; at the 10th grade, 
1.4; at the eleventh, 1.9, and at the twelfth grade, 2.5 grade 
equivalents behind. 

T-Jhile the fact of educational retardation related to race and 
ethnic origin is clearly documented, one cannot so readily attrib- 
ute race as the causative factor. Many factors related to race also 
relate to educational achievement. Socioeconomic status, parents 
educational level, urbanization of background, and other factors all 
relate significantly to achievement. 

T. L. Harris (1969) in his review of reading states that re- 
search has failed to support the conclusion that race is the primary 
role or determinant of reading success. The differences favoring 
whites and Negroes appear to be a reflection of the total social en- 
vironment.' He cites particularly M. Deutsch (1965) , who studied 34 
language-related variables among middle and lower class Negro and 
white children in grades one and five. Deutsch Interpreted his data 
to support the conclusion that lack of appropriate language stimula- 
tion in early home and school life makes success in reading more 
difficult with age and the factors enhancing this difficulty are not 
related to race but to environmental factors related to race. 
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Reading achievement and socioeconomic status ( SES) . There 
are no studies which systematically attempt to jest the reading 
achievement of the population as a function of the childs or parents* 
socioeconomic status. A. B. Wilson (1969), Loban (1966), and 
K. R. Johnson (1967) all confirm the Coleman (1966) finding of the 
relationship between socioeconomic status and reading achievement. 

Even though the precise deficit that is related to socioeconomic 
status, independent of the other factors, is not clear, the conse- 
quences of low status are. Persons of low socioeconomi status 
start school less well prepared for the kind of e/i jcation that is 
available, fall further behind each year they remaxn in school, and 
complete fewer grades and fewer years of school than those of higher 
SES . While the iiumber of years of school completed is rising for 
all SES levels, the differentials are still significant. 

K. h, Johnson (1967), A. B. Wilson (1969), and Sexton (1961) agree 
that children at the lower end of the socioeconomic scale are at a 
decided disadvantage, but the independent contribution of SSS is 
indeterminable because of the confounding of SES with other factors. 

Such concomitants of low SES as slower development of language 
facility, parents' education, career motivation, less press for 
school success, fewer home reading experiences, and the premise of 
a greater discordance between the content of schooling and home 
values for lower SES children are often cited as causal factors in 
the chain linking low SES with reading achievement. 

Reading achievement related to intelligence . Correlations 
obtained between measures of intelligence and measures of reading 
achievement depend on the particular test used and the groups on which 
the measures are obtained; yet there is general agreement that a sig- 
nificant positive relationship between intelligence and reading exists. 
For the Metropolitan Achievenient. Test (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1970) 
the median correlation between intelligence and reading for 18 differ- 
ent samples is .80, with a range between .59 and .84. For ninth gx'ade. 
and tenth grade samples, the California Achievement Test Manual 
(California Test Bureau, 1963) reports a correlation of .83 between 
intelligence as measured by the California Test of Maturity and read- 
ing achievement. The STEP II manual (Educational Testing Service, 1970) 
reports correlations ranging from .75 to .83 between STEP Rea'-'/iig and 
the School and College Ability Tests for grades 3 through 12. For 
grades 3, 5, 7, and 9, the manual of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills (Califoi'nia Test Bureau, 1968) reports correlations betvieen Read- 
ing and the California Test of Mental Maturity of .79, .83, .83, and 
.84, respectively. Tliese correlations are all for carefully selected 
samples with average scores and standard deviations on the intelligence 
measures. In fact, intelligence test scores and reading achievement 
correlate about as highly as do two different intelligence tests. Part 
of this correlation is due to the inclusion of reading in many intelli- 
gence tests; but even with intelligence tests of the performance type. 
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reading achievement and intelligence are significantly interrelated . 
Farr (1969b) provides a valuable recent review of this subject. 

Such correlation implies that the reading achievement to be 
expected of students will be in part of function of their measured 
Intelligence. For example, the California Test Bureau manual (1967) 
indicates the expected grade placement from grades 4-12 as a function 
of an Intellectual Status Index (ISI) . While the ISI is not computed 
in tlie same way as traditional intelligence meastxres it is highly 
correlated with such measures and has the advantage of controlling 
for years of schooling. 

"The Anticipated Achievement Nojrms indicate the expected 

infl.uence of years of schooling as wel x** the interpolated effect 
of chronological age and mental age de\- ions from the national 
averag-'r. The effect of these two latter variables is controlled 
through the adjustment features incorporated in the ISI. . . The ISI 
differs from an intelligence quotient in that the chronological age 
typical of students at a particular grade level replaced the indi- 
vidual chronological age as a reference point" (p.44)«. Table 14 
abstracts some pertinent data from the anticipated achievement norms. 

Simmons and Shapiro (1968) compared the expected reading achieve-' 
men.t of students with IQ scores ranging from 60 to 140 in grades 6, 

8, 10, a.-d 12, computed by three different formulas. While formulas 
yielded somewhat different results in predicting achievement, there 
was little doubt that the lower the IQ, the greater the ntomber of 
years of schooling required for a given level of reading achievemert. 
Thus the results are. similar to those based on the California Test 
Bureau formula. The discrepancies among the three formul - ; ire 
greatest at the extremes of the IQ distribution. 

Reading achievement and sex differences . The literature on sex 
differences is fairly large but characterized by small samples, inade- 
quate controls, and messy statistics. Cardon (1968), in a review of 
literature on sex differences and reading achievement concludes that 
there is a difference favoring girls in reading achievement in the 
elementary grades, but attributes the small difference favoring girls 
to such factors as more sophisticated language on entering school, 
teacher and parent expectation, and social influences. Wozencraft 
(1967) ccmpared reading achievement on the Stanford Achievement Test 
for 564 boys and girls in the third and sixth grades. Differences 
favoring girls were significant at tha .01 level in the third grade 
and at the .05 level in the sixth grada. 

Gates (1961b), compared the performance of about 6,500 boys and 
6,500 girls in 12 school systems in 1? states in grades 2-8. He 
found statistical.ly significant differences favoring girls at all 
grade levels with the size of the. difference decreasing as grade in- 
creased. Sinks and Powell (1965) compared the reading achievement 
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TABj^iu 14 



ANTICIPATED ACHIEVEMENT IN READING COMPREHENSION FOR 
VARIOUS GRADES AND LEVELS OF INTELLECTUAL STATUS INDEX 

(ISI) 



Grade 



12 . 0 10 . 0 8 . 0 6.0 

jgj - Anticipated Achievement Grade Equivalents 



130 


15. 0 


13. 1 


11. 4 


00 


100 


11.5 


9. 8 


8. 0 


,h. 1 


90 


10. 5 


00 

• 

> 


6. 8 


5. 3 


80 


9- 4 


7. 6 


5. 7 


4. 5 


70 


S. 3 


6. 4 


4.6 


3. 


60 


7. 3 


5. 3 


3. 4 


3. 0 



Source: Administration Manuals for the California/ Mevement 

Tests (Elementary, Junior High, Advanced „.^vels), 

1957 Edition, 
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of boys and girls at five levels of intelligence as measured by the 
California Test of Mental Maturity. The authors concluded that 
their data failed to support sex differences in reading achievement 
when levels of intelligence were controlled. In the Project Talent 
Study in 1960, Flanagan (1964) reports that girls exceeded boys by 
a small amount on reading compiahension scores for each grade nine 
through twelve. The differences are primarily due to the lower 
scores of the boys in the lowest five percent of the distribution. 

The standard deviations are larger for boys than girls in each grade. 
Despite the small magnitude of the differences, it is well known that 
boys more often than girls arc enrolled in remedial classes . 

The problem of growth . Using a norm-referenced test as the 
critex'ion of functional literacy carries with it some hazards. As 
has been pointed out, the grade equivalent represents the median 
performance of students in the norming sample at a given grade at 
the Lixne of standardization. If the desir"id level of literacy is 
represented by a given grade equivalent, say 5.0, on a particular 
test at a particular point in time, this level is bound to the time 
at which the test is normed. For example, on a particular test in 
1960, a score of 44 may be equivalent to grade 5.0. If the test 
were renormed in 1970, we might now find that a score of 47 is 
equivalent to a grade of 5.0 and a score of 44 is equivalent to a 
grade of 4.8. If the norming sample in each case was equally re- 
presentative of the population of fifth grade students, educational 
changes would have resulted in improving the reading achievement in 
terms of 1960 norms but not in terms of 1970 norms. This dilemma is 
equally true for percentile or standard scores. 

Several studies indicate precisely this type of change. Gates 
(1961a) compared the reading achievement of children tested in 1957 
with the attainment of children tested 20 years earlier in 1937. 

Some 31,000 children were tested in 1957 with the test on which the 
1937 norms were based. Gates reported that 1957 children in the 
range from grades 4 to 6.5 reached a particular level of reading 
ability about 5 months earlier than did the 1937 pupils. Essentially, 
compared to 1937 , ''957 pupils were about a half year advanced. 

Schrader (1968) reports on the comparison of earlier and later 
norms for three nationally normed tests (Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, and Stanford Achievement Tests). 

The time between the two sets of noirms ranges from nine to eleven 
years. For the reading tests, the difference was about eight per- 
centile points j that is, a student who excelled 50 percent of the 
group on the old norm would excel only 42 percent of the new norm. 
Thus, if the earlier norms were used, pupils would show a higher 
grade equivalent. 

Jung (1971) readministered the Reading Comprehension Test of 
the Project Talent Test Battery in 1970 to a twenty percent random 
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sample of the schools that participated in the 1960 Talent survey. 

The 1970 sample included more than 12,000 eleventh grade students. 

Jung found no change in tha reading comprehension scores between 
1960 and 1970. 

It may very well be that improvement in reading achievement 
occurs more readily in the kinds of functions measured by elementary 
reading comprehension tests than for high school tests, but further 
research is needed. It does appear that growth in reading achieve- 
ment approaches an as 3 nnptote in the higher grades and that differences 
between grades are greater in elementary than in high school. 

Reading achievement for adults . While data are available from 
test publishers on the distribution of grade equivalent scores as a 
function of years of school, there are little data available on the 
measured reading achievement as a function of time out of school and 
years of school complet ' for adults. The U.S. Department of Defense 
(1968) provides soma relevant data on reading achievement for young 
Department of Defense recruits. Starting in October, 1966, the 
Department of Defense revised the entrance standards for military 
service and began accepting men who would have been disqualified in 
the past for failure to meet the mental standards. According to 
present regulations, volunteers and draftees who score between the 
10th and 30th percentile on the i^^,med Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) 
who are high school graduates are acceptable for service, while those 
who are not high school graduates must pass supplementary aptitude 
tests. These men with AFQT scores between the 10th and the 30th percen- 
tile on the AFQT are called New Standards Men. 

New Standards Men, on the average, read 4.4 years below the 
school equival.ent, while regular personnel show a discrepancy of 1.0 
year. For Caucasians, the discrepancy is 3.9 for New Standards Men 
and 0.8 for regular personnel and for r ■'n-Caucasians the discrepan- 
cies are 5.1 and 3.0. Remembering that DOD recruits arej not a repre- 
sentative sample of their age group, it is still pertinent that median 
deficiencies ranging 5.1 years to 0.8 years exist. The apparent in- 
equality of non-Caucasian education is reflected in the fact that in 
each category the non-Caucc^^^ian deficit is larger, despite equal or 
greater number of ye.ars in school (Table 15) . 

Brooks (1963) compared the educational level and educational 
achievement for a sample of 680 persons representative of individuals 
in the age range 16—64 who were recipients of welfare assistance and 
classed as employable in the Woodlawn district of Chicago. Ninety- 
eight perr >f the sample were Negro and 84 percent were female. 

In the samt_e, the average educational level was 8.8 years but the 
average achievement level was 5.9 years, an achievement deficit of 
2.9 years in relation to educational level. While Brooks found a 
relationship in his sample between years of education completed and 
grade equivalent achievement test score, the average test score 
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TABLE 15 



MEDIAN READING ABILITY BY GRADE LEVEL COMPLETED TO 
MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS SCHOOL COMPLETED: 

ARMY SERVICEMEN 



Caucasion Non-Caucasion 





Reading 

Ability 


School 

Grades 


Reading 

Ability 


School 

Grades 


Reading 

Ability 


School 

Grades 


New 














Standards 


6. 2 


10. 6 


6. 2 


10. 1 


6. 2 


11. 3 


Control 














Group 


10. 9 


11.9 


11. 1 


11.9 


8. 8 


11.8 



Source: Project, 100, 000, Characteristics and Performance of 

New Standards Men, March, 1969. Office Secretary of 
Defense' ' 
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was significantly lower than the average number of years of school 
completed . 

Havrilesky (1969) reports that for 683 adult participants in 
education programs funded by the state of New Jersey who qua,lified 
on the basis of OEO poverty critera, there was no relationship be- 
tween nvimber of years of school completed and reading performance. 

He suggests that for low income tinemployed groups the typical re- 
lationship between years of education completed and reading achieve- 
ment does not hold. 

W. S. Gray (1956) reviewed a number of early studies and con- 
cluded that, "Adults vary in general reading ability from the com- 
plete inability to read to the highest levels of efficiency that 
have been measured? there is a fair degree of relationship in the 
case of groups between the last school grade attended and reading 
ability and individuals vary from this trend in several respects . . . 
those who leave school before the fifth grade tend, as adults, to 
read below the expected grade level; those who continue in school 
beyond the fifth grade tend, in general, to read above the last 
grade attended" (pp 46-47) . 

While there are no new data bearing on this problem, we suspect 
that Gray’s data which were collected in the 1920 's to 1930 's would 
not hold true today with respect to the given grades. His adults 
who completed the fifth grade might be comparable to adults complet- 
ing a higher grade today, but there is probably still no grade for 
which the average school dropout reads above grade level as current- 
ly measured by tests developed for school-going children. 

Knight and Alcorn (1970) report a study which is highly sugges- 
tive despite the small ntmaber of classes and lack of tests of statis- 
tical significance. They compared adults with two groups of children 
on several measures of reading. 

In group I were 24 "educationally disadvantaged" adults, 
group II consisted of 15 lower socioeconomic class children in the 
third grade, and group III consisted of 25 upper— to— middle class 
third grade children. Among other tests, each group was given the 
reading comprehension test of the California Achievement Test, the 
reading test of the Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE), and a 
special cloze test designed for use with educationally disadvantaged 
adults and having a readability grade level of 3.0. On the CAT, 
group I had an average grade equivalent of 3.9, compared to 3.6 for 
group III. On the ABLE test, however, the adults had a grade equiv- 
alent of 5.3, compared to 3.7 for group III, and on the close test, 
a score of 24 compared to 15 for group III. The authors suggest 
that the difference in performance between the adults and school 
children on the ABLE and cloze measures suggest not only that the 
content and format of instruments for adults are important, but that 
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educationally disadvantaged adults may Ite able to use' and understand 
the limited reading skills they possess to a greater extent than in- 
dicated by standardized test designed- for school children. 

The entire problem of the relevance of school— related tests for 
the assessment of adult reading performance has received scant atten- 
tion. The Office of Education under Contract No. OEC-0-70-4791 (508) 
with Educational Testing Service is developing a Reading Performance 
Survey as a basis for developing a pool of reading tasks to determine 
the ability of groups and individuals to perform reading tasks. Thus, 
this contract directly reflects the need for developing an adult, 
perfoxnnance-based measure of reading. 

Other Measures of Reading Achievement 

In recent years norm-referenced tests have been criticized as 
criterion measures or standards of achievements, and attention has 
been directed to measures designed specifically to assess education- 
al objectives. The most extensive programs in this area appear to 
be those of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (1970), 
the Instructional Objectives Exchange of the U.C.L.A. Center for the 
Study of Evaluation (1970a, b ,c) and the Assessment of Educational 
Outcomes in Colorado (Pacific. Educational Evaluation Systems, 1970). 

In each of these projects, the goals and objectives in a curriculum 
or subject matter area are defined and then translated into items or 
exercises that measure the degree of achievement of the given ob- 
jective. Results are reported In terms of the nxamber or .proportion 
of categories of individuals T^rho succeed in answering items charac- 
teristic of a given objective. This procedure can, for example, 
indicate the proportion of sixth grade students who are able to read 
and select the most appropriate title for a given pa.s sage. Such an 
approach appears to have considerable merit in defining functional 
literacy, since the ; definition is not dependent on a score with ref- 
erence to some group performance but is geared to actual behavior. 

With this type of measure it is possible for all members of a given 
group to succetd.; Carroll (1970) points put that these "criterion- 
referenced tests" make it possible to determine whether an individual 
has achieved the goals specified for the learning task, rather than 
merely placing him on some relative scale of goodness. 

The National Assessment Project has developed p set of exercises 
In reading to measure the achleyement of a sample representative of 
persons at four related age levels (9, 13, 17, and.Adults 26— 35). 

Each exercise is intended to measure the attainment of one Or mpre 
of the reading objectives. Tlie specific objectives are described in 
Reading Objectives, National Assessment of Educational Progress (1970). 
Reports of the results of the reading exercises are not yet available 
but should be in 1972. These reports should provide so7jae of the best 
data available on how well these four age groups perform on the read- 
ing objectives. 
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In the Colorado study, test items were designed to assess achieve- 
uient of objectives judged to be important by Colorado teachers* A 
pilot test of the concept was carried out by administering the. tests 
to some 12,000 pupils in grades 3, 6, 9, and 12. The project used 
multi-matrix sampling procedures to provide random assignment of tests 
to districts, items to test forms, and forms to students. The basic 
randomization procedure insured that each item and each child had an 
equal chance of being chosen. Demographic and background data on each 
student were obtained so that groups could be compared with regard to 
affluemce of the school, urbanism, sex, ethnic group (American Indian, 



Negro, Oriental, Spanish surname), and socioeconomic status. While 
complete results are not yet available and test items in areas other 
than reading better demonstrate a set of criterion-referenced items, 
the sampling design and the concept of items based on objectives used 
in Colorado appear to be promising models for future efforts to de- 
termine functional literacy. The ordering of subgroups appears to be 
the same as for norm-referenced tests. 



Louis Harris and Associates (1970) conducted a study for the 
National Reading Council to determine the "survival" literacy rate 
in the United States which has received considerable popular atten- 
tion. "Survival literacy," in this study, was defined as the abil- 
ity to fill out five simulated application forms for a Social 
Security number, a personal bank loan, public assistance, Medicaid, 
and a driver’s license. Each respondent was asked to fill out all 
five forms in the same order. For those respondents unable to write, 
the interviewer wrote in the answers provided by the respondent. A 
percent-correct response was computed for each form and the average 
percent correct of the five forms was the respondent's overall score. 
Backgrouiid ^.-hformation was obtained for each respondent on such fac- 
tors as occupational category, sex, age, marital status, years of 
school completed, income, ethnic or racial background, and horns ad- 
dress. consisted of about 1,500 completed interviews, 

based oK\ the same procedures used in national opinion polls. The 
study can be criticized on several bases, including the small size 
of the sample, particularly when comparisons were made between sub- 
groups (which must have a relatively .small number of cases). More- 
over, the study implies that the simulated application forms are a 
"given" and cannot themselves be evaluated. 

Harris defines three levels of functional illiteracy. Level 1, 
consisting of those with 30 percent or more of the items incorrect, 
is called "Low Survival Threshold". Level II consists of those with 
more than 20 percent incorrect and is called "Questionable Survival 
Threshold". Level III consists of those with 10 percv“.nt or more in- 
correct and is called "Marginal Survival Threshold". Three percent 
of this population sample are Level I, five percent are Level II, 
and 13 perceiit are Level HI. Converted into population figures, 
this indicates that: "A total of 4.3 million Americans fall into 

the "Low Survival Threshold" group, 7.1 million into the "Questionable 

't' ■ 
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Survival Threshold" group, and 18.5 million into the "Marginal Survi- 
val Threshold" group (Louis Harris* 1970, p. 7). All three levels 
of illiteracy are largest in the South, larger for those with low 
income, higher for Negroes than for whites, higher for older than 
younger respondents, slightly higher for men than for women, higher 
for those born outside the United States, and higher for those with 
less than eight years of education. 

Despite the small number of cases and some question as to the 
adequacy of the forms as measures of functional literacy, the approach 
is interesting and worth further research. The similarity of the 
Harris approach to other approaches in the attempt to define an abso- 
lute measure is relevant. 

Meaning of reading grades . Throughout this paper we have dis- 
cussed various grade equivalents as Indicators of the level of func- 
tional literacy needed to meet an individual’s literacy and social 
needs. Implied is the assumption that the material an individual 
must read in order to meet his literacy and social needs can^be simi- 
larly graded . We would like to be able to say that if an individual 
can read at the 8.0 grade level he can read the material necessary 
for him to function in the current world. There are varying methods 
available for computing the grade equivalent score for school-age 
and other materials . Reading formulas have buan proposed by Flesch, 
Dale-Chall, Jorge and others to estimate the grade level of varying 
types of reading material. Bormuth (1967c, 1968a) has developed a 
different approach to measuring the level of difficulty by use of the 
"cloze procedure". In the cloze procedure, every word (usually 

the fifth) in a paragraph of standard length is left blank. Subjects 
are Instructed to write in each blank the word that they think was 
deleted. The nxanber of errors is highly r ^ ated to formula measures 
of reading difficulty and other more sub je Lve estimates and is more 

easily constructed and administered than t formula approach. Fur- 
ther . research seems needed, however, to c' letely validate the cloze 
approach., ^ 

Most available formula scores use a lighting of two or more of 
the following elements; vocabulary load, sentence length, idea den- 
sity, .and himiah Interest. 

A third approach to measuring difficulty of prose material is 
reflected in the "domain tests" developed by Flanagan et al (1964) as 
part of the Project Talent Study. One domain test was constructed 
from prose passages frcm the works of ten authors chosen because they 
differed widely in the complexity, subtlety, and general difficulty 
of their writings. A second domain test was constructed from prose 
passages from ten magazines judged to differ in difficulty (for exara- 
ple. Silver Screen Magazine and Saturday Review) . Each of the domain 
tests contained 100 items related to comprehending the meaning of Che 
passage. For each author or magazine, the score on the domain test 
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vas related to the score the student made on the Talent reading com- 
prehension test. By converting domain test scores to reading compre- 
hension test scores, an estimate can be made of the difficulty of t e 
reading samples. Preliminary results indicate that the subjective 
ratings of difficulty correlate highly with the statistical data and 
suggest that this technique is worth following up, though there seems 
to have been no further work on this idea since 1964. 

Other Estimates of _ytie Reading Problem 

In 1969 the USOE conducted, through distribution of question- 
naires to school districts, principals, and teachers in Title I 
(Elementary and Secondary Education Act) elementary schools, a sur- 
vey of the compe:nsatory education programs being conducted in the 
country during 1968-69. The data from this survey have been analyzed 
by Glass (United States Office of Education, 1970a). "Teachers sup- 
plied data on pupils in grades two, four and six as well as on th^- 
sslves . The population to which the sample data generalize compx3.bes 
5^734,000 pupils in grades two, four and six and their 216,000 teach- 
ers in some 33,000 Title I elementary schools in over 9,200 school 
districts across the nation (p. 10)." A considerable portxon of the 
data analysis report on this survey is concerned with the extent of 
the reading problem in these schools, as reported by teachers and 
principals. Several estimates of the reading problem were requested. 

Teachers were asked to estimate the total number of pupils in 
each of the grades who showed a critical need for a compensatory 
program in reading, among other possible needs, and to estxmate the 
total number of pupils in their classes who were readxng one year or 
more below grade level. In addition, principals were asked to estx- 
mate the percentage of pupils in their schools who were reading one 
year or more below grade level. 

In, the judgment of teachers, approximately 2.5 million pupils, 
or 43 percent of the enrollment in grades two, four, and six of these 
schools ahowed evidence of a critical need for a compensatory program 
in reading. Reading was judged, from among seven other needs (lan- 
guage, mathematics, cultural enrichment, health, psychologxcal coun- 
seling, food, and special education) to be the greatest single area 
of need. 

' The percentage of pupils estimated to he reading below national 
test norms in this survey is related to urbanization of the school. 
The data indicated that the greatest need for reading servxces Is xn 
the urban schools with about 22 percent of such schools having from 
70 to 100 percent of pupils reading one year or more below grade 
level. For rural and suburban schools, the corresponding percentages 
were 8 percent and 6 percent, respectively. Since, by definition, an 
"average" class would have 50 percent of its pupils reading t>elow 
grade level, it is the departure from the 50 percent level, and the 
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criterion of ’*one year or more below grade level", that is signifi- 
cant . 



These figures are estimates and are based upon the judgments 
of teachers and principals, not upon demonstrated performance by 
test. Test scores based upon a number of standardized reading 
achievement tests were available on about half of this population, 
however. While this sample was not considered to be representative 
of all Title I pupils, the available test scores Indicated that over 
half of the fourth and sixth grade pupils were reading below grade 
level. The development of a basic reading vocabulary and the acqui- 
sition of work-study skills were more often emphasized by teachers 
in working with compensatory education pupils than with pupils in 
regular reading currlculums. 

The reading deficit described in this TISOE report is not only 
related to degree of urbanization but to ethnicity (being largest 
among the Spanish-American and Negro pupils) and to estimated family 
Income. The data, in these respects, are congruent with the findings 
of the Coleman study and the Bureau of Census reports analyzed in 
this project. 

Unpublished data providing estimates of the reading problem by 
school principals have also been made available to this project by 
the National Center for Educational Statistics. ^ The data .have been 
analyzed by Dwyer (1971). 

In this 1970 study three separate questionnaires were sent to 
principals of elementary and high schools across the country. The 
principals selected represented schools choseii as part of a nation- 
wide stratified random sample. The reports from the principals gen- 
eralize ; to a total elementary school population of about 25 million 
and a secondary school population of 17.8 million. 

Dwyer’s analysis of the data indicates that 15 to 20 percent of 
pupils, in the schools reporting, have special problems in reading 
to the extent that they are unable to keep up with their classmates 
without special instruction or assistance. It was estimated that 
about 4.7 million pupils with such reading problems are in elementary 
schools and 2.7 million are in secondary schools. Thirty-seven 
percent of elementary pupils with reading problems and 46 percent of 
secondary pupils with such problems were reported to receive no 
special assistance or instruction in reading . While data involving 
a breakdown of information by pupil characteristics, were not avail- 
able to this project, the incidence of pupils with reading dlffl- 



^ We are grateful to Dr. Leslie J. Silverman, Senior Statistician, 
National Center for Educational Statistics for the release of 
data from this survey , 
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culties as defined was shown to be greater in large city schools 
than in suburban or rural schools . 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The over— all conclusion derived from this review is that the 
data base does not exist to permit adequate, estimates of the read— 
ing problem in the United States in teirms of a standard of meeting 
"individual and social needs". The statement of the problem implies 
the existence a standard and first priority should be given to 
the development of such a standard. As has been indicated , the Office 
of Education has recognized this problem and has funded research to 
create such an instrument. The next step, of course, is the collec- 
tion of performance data indicating the extent to which various 
categories of individuals meet the standard. With the application 
of modern sampling approaches, the collection of such data on almost 
all groups of interest should be feasible. 

If the concept of years of education completed is acceptable 
as a criterion of reading to meet individual and social needs, 
the 1970 census provides a data base, for a more precise analysis 
than has yet been available. Published reports on the 1960 Census 
indicate that the data are available to provide breakdowns at al- 
most any level of detail required. The Folger and i\.im (1967) analy- 
sis of the 1960 census indicates the kinds of analyses that can be. 
obtained, but analysis of the 1970 data could be even more detailed 
in terms of distributing ethnic and racial groups, age groups, socio- 
economic status, and other factors. There is almost no limit to the 
information that could be provided. The current population surveys 
provide a means for updating census data between census years. 

Despite its easy availability, the utility of data based on 
years of education completed as an indicator of reading deficiency 
is not clear. While for groups of Individuals, performance on any 
standard of reading will increase as the number of years of educa- 
tion increase j it is likely that as the holding power of schools 
increase, this relationship will decrease. For the next decade the 
relationship will probably remain high enough so that targets for 
intervention could be identified on this basis. 

The incidence of reading problems in grades K through 12 
has been demonstrated, but the extent of the problem depends on 
definitions, measures, and populations. If the average (median) 

(Score is defined as the standard, obviously half of' the population 
will fail to achieve the standard. Larger proportions of individuals 
whose families are characterized by financial, housing, education, 
and other disadvantages will fall below the average. However, until 
soma criterion other than a norm-referenced one is accepted, some- 
body is going to have to read below average. The way various groups 
perf om in relation to the norm may be changed by various Interven- 




tlon activities, and their relative positions may be changed, but 
fifty percent will still be below average and (for example) ap- 
proximately fifteen percent of those with 12 years of school will 
read below the ninth grade level. The current information on re- 
lative deficit of various groups does present, however, targets 
for intervention and suggests the ones that present the greatest 
need . 



The particular goals, however, are not so easily defined. 

A current target expressed by some of insuring "a years growth for 
every year of school for every pupil" is impossible of attainment. 

A more modest goal related to performance or criterion-based mea- 
sures may be achievable. With these types of measures, groups may 
still be differentiated on the basis of numbers or percents able 
to reach the standard. They may also be differentiated on the 
bases of other factors, such as time or effort or cost to meet the 
standard. With heroic effort, it is even possible for some indi- 
viduals with very low intelligence to learn to read at the fifth 
or sixth grade level. 

It seems that more effort should be directed to developing 
porformance— based standards for reading in the school population 
similar to those under development for adults, particularly for 
the upper school grades. The ability to read and comprehend cer- 
tain kinds of materials as indicated by the Project Talent domain 
tests suggests ond possible approach. Attempts to develop specif- 
ic objectives related to reading and to translate these into per- 
formance-type measures would provide appropriate standards for 
school-age reading programs which norm-referenced tests do not 
supply. 

Further efforts need to be directed to the economic conse- 
quences or reading, particularly in the adult population. While 
there is ample evidence that measures of academic achievement, 
iiicluding reading, correlate with indices of economic status, it 
is not necessarily true that Improvement of reading will produce 
economic benefits. Much more needs to be known about the reading 
requirements of jobs, particularly those jobs which the lower 
quarter of the population are likely to occupy. As Ginsberg (1958) 
has suggested, the requirements that many employers have for school 
certificates or for reading achievement may have no real relation- 
ship to the requirements of jobs. Recently the courts and the 
Equal Emplo 3 nnent Opportunity Commission have required employers to 
demonstrate a relationship between job performance and educational 
requirements, achievement, or Intelllgeixce test scores in order 
for these requirements to be valid. Despite the apparent success 
of various federally and state funded programs to provide instruc- 
tion^ in reading to unemployed adults, it has not been demonstrated 
that improvement in reading is the most critical factor in Increased 
employability . Nor is the information available to determine the 
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cost /benefit ratio of improving reading a^i compared to the same 
amount of money spent in some other activity, for example, the 
cost of changing Che reading requirements of forms which people 
must fill out to "survive" so the forms are more understandable 
and less subject to error. 

The "Right to Read" is a right that every individual should 
have, but effective reading may not solve all our economic and 
social problems. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SURVEY OP THE LITEKATURE ON 

This section pf the project is directed toward the follcwing 
charges concerning the use frequency and use distribution of instruc- 
tional methods, approaches, procedures, materials and equipment for 
reading instruction: 

a. 1-Jhat methods, materials, approaches, equipment and 
procedures are used to teach reading in the U.S. 

^ ^ ^ and to what extent? 

b. What methods of reading instruction are built on 
essentially different pools of basic knowledge? 

c. Kow much time and resources are expended directly 
on developmental and remedial reading instruction? 

d. What relationships between methods of reading 
instruction and reading achievement of the various 
subgroups in the population can be shown? 

, ,_In; addition, ; a critical evaluation of the res^^^ 
methods a ipaterlals e tc . , used in teaching reading was made 

foilqwing the Gephart, model V and the fesults^^p will be 

disctis.sed., f. ■ . , V, 

it seems important to begin this report by examining: t^ various „ 
definitions of ''reading'V since they should give us hiues as to the 
: specific goals pha t the. vaf iqus = tha\is , approaches . and.; ma teri als have 
been deyelqped to meet. Tinker and McGullough (1962) take cog^ 
of the complexities of the. reading process and definelreading as : the 

V' identiflcatioh and ’ recognition of printe or xnritteh symbols which 

- serve as -stimuliV for the recall ■ of to thfou^ pas t experience, 

i : and ’further the cons truction of new iTOanin reader's 

: ’ m The 

to 

the . reader . ’ Such organization 

rcpplts ^Ih fmodificatiohsj of thoughtVf behavior, or it may 

lead ‘:^tq radically ,<new^^^^b^ pi^te t*’- the pefsohal or 

sbcUal. deveTopment .of the individual (p. 13) . ' 

i.. r Siid.th and Dechaht (1961) describe eight facets of reading. 

Reading is : .1. a sensory process, 2. a perceptual^ process, 3. an 

a growth, process, 6. a tool 

learning, 7. a response and 8. , a learned process. Many of today's 
experts wqtiL.d proba^ that reading Is^^ a a ''thinkihg 

process" and a ^'cfeati.ye act.’, (p., 11) ." 




A more simplistic definition of reading was tentatively agreed on 
by a Phi Delta Kappa committee in 1969: "Reading refers to an inter- 

action by which meaning encoded in a visual stimuli by an author becomes 
meaning in the mind of the reader." This was subsequently revised by 
some of the group in an operational definition; "Reading behaviors are 
covert responses to verbal written language. These covert responses 
are indicated by overt performance which could not have occurred with- 
out the covert responses to thewritten language (Gephart, 1970a, p. 13) 

Wiener and Cromer (1967) in discussing the conceptual confusion 
about reading that results from the diversity of definitions of reading, 
point out that reading specialists have failed to differentiate the 
identification skills they hold to be necessary in the beginning stages 
of learning to read from the comprehension skills necessai^^ in skilled 
reading. If the definition of reading is limited to identification of 
decoding skills, and these are viewed as a necessary step prior to the 
acquisition of comprehension, then the task of the reading teacher 
would be simpler and the diagnosis of reading problems could be re- 
stricted to problems in learning to decode. Comprehension is dependent 
on many other factors, including the child’s language and experiential 
background, perceptual skills, intelligence, emotional condition, etc., 
and Wiener and Cromer state that including these in a definition of 
reading or reading disability unnecessarily complicates the question. 
Different behaviors are thus given the same labels and treated as if 
they were the same phenomenon . However , most reading specialists today 
would disagree with this position and hold that reading involves both 
identification and comprehensioh, viewing the reading process as a 
Gestalt in which a serious flaw in any of the learner’s aptitudes, 
skills, background, or other characteristics may prevent his developing 
adequate •' skills. 

tl , controversy As to wtietb'^r the definition of reading 
(especi..,^^_, oegd.nuing reading) must involve both identification and 
comp rehens ioii (or meaning) that has formed the basis for the develop- 
ment of different methods of teaching reading. ^ ■ 

Methods Defined v • 

Gagje ( 1969) , in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research , defines 
teaching methods as '’patterns of teacher behavior that are recurrent , 
applicable to various subject matter^ characteristic of more than one 
teacher and relevant to learning (p .1446) ." Although this definition 
of teaching methods refers to a human teacher, he notes that methods as 
a more general term also includes instructional devices (films, pro- 
grammed textbooks , etc • ) • cites as examples of teaching methods such 

techniques as the lecture method, discovery method, etc. None of these 
have 'd releyance to the techniques that are used in the' teaching 

of reading in the elementary schobl. He also notes that the term 
teaching method is sometimes used to refer not to teacher behavior 
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patterns but to curricular materials and that the referents to what is 
taught and how it is taught may "interact and interfuse." 

Although a number of investigators (Wallen and, Travers, 1963; 

Siegel and Siegel, 1967; Stephens, 1967) have concluded that teaching 
methods do not account for significant differences in educational 
outcomes. Gage (1969) expresses the view that if specific objectives 
could be related to specific teaching methods and a determination of 
the learner's achievement and other characteristics measured and this 
matrix related to specific subject areas, perhaps more valid infor- 
mation about the effects of teaching methods on learning could be 
obtained. To date, this objectives-methods matrix approach has not 
been researched. 

The term, method, as used in the reading field has variable 
Interpretations. As Gephart (1970a) points out, method may be used 
to refer to the overall nature of the instruction, to the classroom 
organization or to the materials used and even to the "approach" in- 
volved. Faced with the dilemma of categorizing- the research literature 
on reading methods in this project, it was decided to use a code based 
on the following sources: 1) the categories i^ed by Chall in her 1967 
study (it should be noted that Chall relied on author self-repcrts for 
determining the classification O.E materials.); 2) the methods described 
in the most widely quoted textbooks and professional books in the field 
of reading; and 3) the recommendations of the project's logic com- 
mittee. Specifically, the methods were classified as follows: 

1. Meaning emphasis 

2. Code emphasis 

■■■a.' :■ synthetic'vi;-'' . ' - 

■b.\';^analytic'; 

:'3.^ Xlnguistihs/, ‘ ' 

■4^' :;Modiixed''''Alphabet 

5. Responsive Environment 

6. Programmed Learning : 

7. Individualized \leadlng 
■ ; ; . ■ 8 . , - Xahguage - Experience'-'- - 

9. Eclectic or A.uthor's Own. 

'Were we to have applied more rigorous criteria to defining methods 
and restricted articles re'v^ewed to those which described the teacher's 
. re'cui'reht patterns of beha^rior in auy detail, we would have virtually 
nothing to report. Most of the authors of the research articles sur- 
veyed labeled their methods with terms that fit one or more of the cate- 
gOrieis above, although some indicated only the materials that were tised 
in the experiment i There w^^^ studies where teaching methods were 

explicitly described except for the projects which program teacher 
respohses' (e.g., the Southwest Regional Laboratory's Basic Concepts and 
ikitbririg Programs) and some o where 

teacher were carefully delineated; 
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Researchers Investigating basal readers apparently assumed that the 
teachers in the study followed the Teacher's Guide and rarely 
specified the actual activities that were used in the classroom nor 
the degree to which manuals were followed. ■, 

The only area of reading instruction where methods are clearly 
specified is in remedial reading. The Femald Method, Gillingham's . 

AKVD Method, and other similar techniques are described in detail in 
most books on reading. 

Summarizing the characteristics and limitations of the classi- 
fication scheme in this review, we observe that: 

1. Almost all of the methods are primarily used for 
teaching beginning reading — i.e. , In Kindergarten, 

Grades 1, 2, and remedial programs. Although studies 
of reading programs from K through adult were Included 
in the li::erature sweep, few research reports were 
fomd that described teaching methods at the higher 
grade levels with the exception of programmed learning 
and individualized instruction. Some studies at 
higher grade levels described and tested techniques 
for teaching specific reading skills (e.g., locating 
main ideas or reading for inference, etc.), and these 
were Included in the .methods matrix; however, the 
greatest proportion of research reports surveyed 
dealt with teaching decoding skills. 

2. In almost all of the methods, categories and materials 
are inextricably linked; with methods. For example, 
it is impossible to separate programmed learning as a 
method from the programmed materials used in the 

' . classroom. \ 

3. The methods categories represent quite difl'arent: con- 

cepts . Some of the methods represent emphases (or 
perhaps philosophies); some represent: classroom , 

organization practices (e.g. ,y indivi<^'’ istruc- 

graphsmic system (in l.t.av, the media seems to be 
the method) ; and still Others refer primarily to the 
kinds of materials used (e. gi, programmed learning) . 

these limitations in mind, we will describe each method, 
its knowledge base, present usage, and tlie present research evidence. 

What is the Body of Knowledge on Which Educational Practices are Based ? 

the question *'What constitutes a body of 
knowledge? (pp. 9-26)^” contrasts ^'knowing how" with "knowing that" . 
'■Knowing ;how' -he describes as the sort of knowledge that can be. acquired 




only by performing in contrast to "knowing that" which signifies 
knowledge "embodied in linguistic symbols and ... taught and learned 
through linguistic activities—reading, listening, discussion, etc." 

(p. 10 ) . Defining a body of knowledge as "An ordered set of state- 
ments which have been -confirmed as true or probably true," Ferree 
concedes that education, at this point in time must draw its precepts 
from the knowledge pool of other disciplines, especially those of 
the social sciences. 

He further deals with the question of whether the behavioral 
sciences and other bodies of knowledge which appear to have relevance 
to education are adequately developed, and simply -.awai ting application 
to education. Quoting excerpts from Ernest Nagel's The Structure of 
Science he states that "In no area of social inquiry has a body of 
general laws been established, comparable with outstanding theories in 
the natural sciences in scope of explanatoiry power or in capacity to 
yield precise and reliable predictions (P* 20;.*' in short, the 
social sciences today possess no x^ide ranging systems of explanation 
judged as adequate by a majority of professionally competent students; 
there are serious disagreements on methodological as well as substantive 
questions. He points out that the offerings of the behavioral and 
social sciences at present are more likely to be at the level of 
particular statements, generalizations of modest proportions, and, 
perhaps, at; the level of "theories ofmiddle range." Ferree cites 
further evidence, however, tbiat even with the limitations of the pre- 
sent development of the sbclEil sciences, education has not made adequa.te 
use of ‘the uiaterial from these other disciplines that is appropriate for 
its purposes. 

Albee (1966) in discuss3.Qg the applications of psychology to the 
body of knowledge unique to -:h^ profession of education, describes 
five major psychological concepts which are pertinent: 1) Individual 

differences — not only do children differ from each other in obvious 
physical characteristics, but they also differ from each other in 
hidden 'but .measurable ways such as the ability to learn;:: the ability 
to' cohceptuallze, and the mbtiyation to achieve. Citing the early 
work of the psychblpgists Bine t and SiTion who directed their efforts 
toward developing ■techniques to identify children who would not profit 
from instructiori in the French educational system or could not proceed 
at the same rate as the average school -child, he recapitulates the 
history of intelligence test development and test theory and methodology 
as "among the most important areas of knowledge we have in education and 
psychology (p . discusses the Implications of our knowledge 

of individual differences .as applied to teachers as well as pupils and 
points out the need for p-C-ylrig additional attention to opportunities in 
education for enhancing the creativity and individuality of the teacher 
as well as working cohditiqhs and salaries." 2) Maturation — Psychol- 
oglsts have contributed cOiislderably to tinders tending the process of 
development. Although the details of our knowledge of the maturatlonal 
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process fills voltanes, there are several major concepts which determine 
much that is done in education: 1) readiness and 2) the concept of 

the critical period. (In the latter case Albee cites examples of 
children with mental ages of considerably less than 6 who obviously 
have learned to read.). Current psychological research suggests that 
the young child is capable of more learning than he is credited with 
being ready to absorb. Such research will, in time, necessitate 
a revision of our cherished notions about the critical period. Impli- 
cations of this are relevant to our legal requirement that children 
start school at age six, and Albee predicts that formal education may 
soon be extended downward to earlier age groups . 3) Mo tiva tioaal 

structure — Albee cites Maslow's work in describing in detail the hier- 
archical pattern of humcui motivational structure as a crucial concept 
for educators. Basic physiological requirements for food, warmth, etc., 
need satisfaction first; the riext level of need is safety followed at 
higher levels by needs for love and affection and self esteem. The 
highest level is described as the need for self-actualization. Albee 
further states "A great deal of nonsense has been written about various 
techniques for accelerating or enriching the learning experiences of 
deprived children, without taking into accotint the basic psychological 
fact that the human motivational system is hierarchical and that higher 
order motives cannot operate in the presence of severe frustration at 
the more basic level (p. 39 ). In addition to the school’s role in 
attending to preparing pupils for later learning by seeing to it that 
reading, writing and arithmetic skills are developed, psychologists 
take the position that it is even more important that the child’s 
fundamental human needs are met so that no severe frustration will 
exist which may interfere with learning later. 4) Learning theory — 

It is in the area of learning (defined by psychologists as "any change 
which is a consequence of experience, has direction and satisfies the 
motivating conditions of the Individual’’) that psychological research 
and prlnciplers have the greatest direct application to education. 

a. Harlow's work on ’’learning to learn" suggests that following 
repeated opportunities to discover correct solutions to 
problems, an organism will exhibit .Improvement in attention, 
readiness, and sophistication and alertness to the fact 
that a solution is possible. The implication of this work, 
according to Albee, is ’.that it is necessary for the child to 
have a long pre-school history of problem-solving experiences 
and that the diversification of such experience must be 
continued throughput the educatlpnal program. 

b. A second area of knowledge derived from the field of 
learning is transfer of training. Thorndike’s classic 
studies that suggested teaching certain subjects in order 
to ’'strengthen the mind" was inappropriate and futile has 
had a profound effect on our Understanding about the way in 
which practice of one skill may facilitate learning of a 
similar skill. 

c. The effects of reward and punishment and the studies on 
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conditioning have important iiui/11 cations for 
education. According to Albee, psychologists 
state with some assurance that positive reinforce- 
ment is essential for the acquisition of learning 
and punishment is ineffective in eliminating un- 
wanted elements of behavior. 

ii. The applications of operant technology which have 
grown from the work of Skinner are an outgrowth of 
earlier studies on reward and punishment. In 
addition, Skinner' findings that immediate feedback 
of Information and he control of situations in such 
a way that chances of falling are minimized enhance 
learning and form the basis for the development of 
automated instruction and programmed learning. 

5) Socialization models — Albee cites David Riesman’s concept of 
models for tmderstandlng people in different societies as relevant 
to the education profession in ttnders tending and fitting itself to the 
society which supports it. Briefly, Rlesman suggests that people in 
evolTring societies change from being tradition- directed to being 
inner-dire cted, to being other-directed. The Implications of these 
models are that educators in our society are confronted with the 
frustrating and baffling problems of educating pupils who remain in 
the system not because of their Interest and ability to learn but be- 
cause of societal pressures. 

Kimball (1966) discusses the view of formal education as a special 
aspect of the socialization of the individual. He eliminates subject 
matter and the acquisltlpn of skills as a major point of emphasis, for 
he feels that, althou^ these can be taught and their acquisition implies 
learning, they are only part of what the individual acquires /in his 
growth toward adtilthood. He further states that what is unique to edu- 
cation is the knowledge of the conditions which affect the transmission 
of -culture. . Under this area is subsumed the relationship between teacher 
and learner, the cultural tradition and social environment vXtb-^ri ■5.rht<chi 
learning occurs, . the organic and psychic . Itxet Of the individual 
to be modified through experience, and the dynamics of the learning 
process itseif. Kimball cites those cross-cultural studies in which 
psychological theory has been combined with the methods of ethnology In 
a field of culture and personality and wherein child training practices 
are. viewed as a mechanism for . the transmission of culture as signifi- 
cantly relevant to education. "The learning process must be viewed as 
an aspect of the cultural milieu (p. 65) ." Further, culture and language 
provide the clues which can explain both what and how the child learns, 

Summa ry. A body of knowledge is defined as "an ordered set of 
statements which have been confirmed as true or at least as highly 
probable." 
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Education draws its knowledge base primarily from the social 
sciences. Since the basic concepts generated by the social sciences 
at the present time are in no way con 5 )arable to the laws of the 
physical sciences, they do not provide a clear blue-print for edu- 
cators to follow. Furthermore, even considering the relative vague- 
ness of the general concepts, those that have been translated into 
educational practice have failed to utilize fully the information 
base or have been sloppy and inexact in their translation. 

Five major psychological concepts that have application for 
education include; 1) individual differences; 2) maturation and 
physical growth and development; 3) motivational structure; 4) leaming 
theory; and 5) socialization theory. In addition, reading draws heavily 
from studies on perception and sensation. Knowledge from the fields of 
anthropology, sociology, and linguistics also have relevance for edu- 
cation. 

In the next section we will examine each of the so-called methods 
of reading and attempt to draw inferences in regard to the pool of 
basic knowledge on which their precepts are based. 

Des crip tion of the Methodology Used fa this Study 

Chapter II (Elias) describes in detail the procedures used for 
the collection, selection, and evaluation of the research articles re- 
’■/iewed for this project. Summarizing the procedures, a logic committee 
rated titles and abstracts from the vast amount of literature on 
reading methods and made decisions as to which studies should be in- 
cluded in the project. Articles selected then went through a reader- 
review process. The first step of the review was to determine whether 
the article was relevant to tho o^^ actives ' .xi3 St idy and, if so, 
to assi gn t^'r' ,'t ’ to the appropriate task, i.e. , reading achievement, 

methods, or teacher education. Those research articles which were 
judged, appropriate in content were then read by the tea&r- reviewer 
and rated, using the Gephart ordinal scales describes3f.il Appendix B- 
Note that there was a maximuxa possible cumulative ratsmg of 16 points 
:based son the scales : representativeness , treatment, siii; measurement. 

The reader also made a determination of whether the iiata analysis used 
by the investigator in the study was appropriate, inappxopriate, or 
not applicable. Readers were given special trainingaas to how to make 
decisions in evaluating ^d rating data generation and analysis tech- 
niques, e.g. weighing the size of the samples and the selection cf 
appropriate design and methodology used, etc. (Noter: readers were 

doctoral students enrolled at the University of CallfSsirnia, Berkeley., 
who had completed course work in experimental design a?\d statistics.) 
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Tlie ratings on each of the Gephart Scales were sximmed arithTnetically 
and the following criteria used: 



TABLE 16 



INCLUSION-EXCLUSION CRITERIA 
FOR RESEARCH ARTICLES REVIEWED 



Glassificati on 

High 



Sum of 
Ratings 

12 and above 
8-11 
7 and below 
No rating 



Mddle 
Low ~ 

Not applicable 



Acceptable 



Non-Accep table 



If one or more of the Gephart scale ratings was judged as non- 
applicable to a particular study, the average of the two applicable 
scores was used as the ranking for the non-applicable scale and added 
in to obtain the total score » 



When information provided in the reports was ambiguous or insuffi- 
cient for ranking the study on any of the three Gephart scales, inde- 
pendent readers made subjective estimates based on a careful reading of 
the review of the study, notliig especially the results section. 

The reliability of reader-reviewer judgments was tested and is 
reported in the cha^'tier by Elias. ' 

Table 17 shows the number of research studies or methods judged as 
"High** quality or "^ddle" quality on the Gephart scales. Proportionally 
more of the :'studles comparing two or more methods were accepted than 
those dealing with only a single method. 

. T^BLE 17 



Quality 


Studies comparing 
two or more methods 


Studies dealing 

with a single 

method Total 


:High 


'■"•V 69 i ■■■■•' 


H 


80 


Middle 


''lOl-^ 


63 


164 


Total 170 


74 


244 



Note: The total nvimber of 2:44 articles of acceptable quality 

is an unduplicated count. Surveys and articles review- v 
lag 1 the literature were not Included in this table which 
;isjrestricted to research studies. 




TABLE 18 

DISTRIBUTION OF ACCEPTABLE STUDIES DEALING WITH METHODS 

# Read and 4 % Ranked # Ranked % Ranked % Ranked acceptable 

Evaiua^ High Middle Middle (high and middlel. 
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Table 18 (p.70) shows the breakdown of those studies ranked as "high” 
or "middle" quality that deal with different methods. Note that there 
are multiple entries in this table as a study may have compared sev- 
eral methods (e.g., linguistics, i.t.a., and synthetic phonics) and 
hence be entered under each method. 

Table 19 shows the distribution and ratings of research studies 
dealing with specific materials. 

TABLE 19 

DISTRIBUTION AND RATINGS OF 
RESEARCH STUDIES DEALING WITH SPECIFIC MATERIALS 



Total No. No. Rated 


No. Rated 


Not 


Materials Read 


High 


Middle 


Accepted 


Sullivan 


8 


0 


5 


3 


S . R . A . 


52 


2 


19 


31 


E . D . L . 


14 


0 


7 


7 


Ginn 


37 


12 


11 


14 


Scott Fcresman 


55 


9 


17 


29 


American 


8 


3 


2 


3 


Words in Color 


5 


0 


3 


2 


i.t.a. 


37 




5 


25 


Total 


216 


33 


69 


114 


Table 20 shows the 


distributiot^ of studies ranked 


as "high" and 


"middle" quality by grade levels. As is apparent, the 


majority of the 


studies on methods were 


done 


on primary grade 


children 


and the beginning 


stages of learning to read. 


Most of those reported for 


■ grade 3 were 



follow-up studies 


of methods 


used in 


grade 1. 
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- NUMBER OF METHODS 


STUDIES 


AT 


EACH GRADE 


LEITIL 


Grade 


Number 






Grade Number 




78 






.-■■■ -9 , 


5 


■ 1 


47 






10 


4 


.-1 -3 ■■ 


36 






11 


3 


• , 4^ - 


■.■■1'14- 






■ 


5 




14 






Young 




6., 


10 






Adult 


10 


7 


12 






Adult 


5 


8 


8 











A discussion of the limitations of the Gephart Model is included 
in the section of this report of Research Methods. 
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Specific Reading Methods and Materials 

Meaning Emphasis 

An emphasis on meaning in teaching beginning reading has become 
the hallmark of the basal readers. According to Chall (1967), from 
about 1930 to the present time there has been a "consensus" of sorts 
about beginning reading methods. During this period, she states, most 
textbooks for teachers and published reading materials agreed on a 
number of basic principles. Among these principles are: 

1. The process of reading should be defined broadly to in- 
clude as major goals, from the start, not only word 
recognition but also comprehension and interpretation, 
appreciation, and application of what is read to the 
study of personal and social problems. 

2. The child should start with meaningful reading of whole 
words, sentences, and stories as closel 3 >- geared to his 
own experiences and interests as possible. Silent 
reading should be stressed from the start. 

Chall goes on to describe other accepted principles including the 
early introduction of sight words, then the analysis of whole words by 
using phonics, encouraging children meanwhile to use context clues and 
pictures to get meaning and avoiding phonics drill due to the dull 
content of the drills. It is evident from these principles that al- 
though the basal readers stress meaning, they have always Included some 
phonics and other techni»lues as well. An argument against usrng a 
structured phonics approach is that it produces artificial and stilted 
reading materials since its vocabulary is restricted to words selected 
from previously taught phonics elements and is, therefore, "inevitably 
meaningless and lacking in contiiwlty (p . 15) . " 

Knowledge base . The rationale for emphasizing meaningful words 
and sentences in beginning reading is based on sound psychologic al 
principles. Generations of experimental psychologists and learning 
theorists from Ebbinghaus* early experiments in 1885 until the presen- 
day have documented well the fact that material that . is meaningful is 
more easily learned and better retained than material which is not 
meaningful. Ausabel (1963a) summarizes the role of meaning in verbal 
learning as follows . "Meaningful learning as a process presupposes . . . 
both that the learner employs a meaningful learning set and that the 
material he learns is potentially meaningful to him. Thus,... if the 
learner’s intention is to memorize it verbatim, both the learning pro- 
cess and the learning outcomes must necessarily be rote and meaningless. 
And conversely, ,. .neither the process nor outcome of learning can pos- 
sibly be meaningful if the learning task Itself consists of purely 
arbitrary associations ... (p .22) ." Ausabel further presents evidence, 
however, that both rote and meaningful learning are equally retained 
provided that sufficient practice and greater time is allowed for mastery 
of rote-learned material. 
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F. Smith (1971) states that meaning serves to reduce uncertainty 
and emphasizes that meaning in reading is not inherent in the sjTnbols 
nor the words themselves , but rather; within the mind of the reader . 

As Smith and De chant (1961) phrase it, ’'reading typically is the 
bringing of meaning to rather than the; gaining of » meaning from the 
page>'’ (p , 22 ) and: cite Horn' s statement that ihe author does not con- 
vey ideas to the reader; he merely stimulates him to construct them 
out of. his own experience . 

Although most of the studies on the relation of meaning to verbal 
learning have, -used older students as subjects,, it seems reasonable to 
infer that these findings would also? apply to six-year-old beginning 
readers V We were unable , however , to find any studies that empirically 
verified the idea that meaning is essentiai to the beginning stages of 
learning to read. possible that if visix-year-olds are highly 
motivated' to learn to read (and evidence suggests that most of them are) 
they would be willing to put up with quite a bit of nonsense so long as 
they considered; it necessary to attain their goal. 








Smith (1971) has cautioned that letter sounds (those that are not 
synonymous with letter names) are meaningless. While we have found no 
phonics programs that do not; contain words and sentences in addition to 
practice with letter sounds, words that are not a part of the child's 
meaningful vocabulary amount to nonsense: syllables . iAcidefisoh and 
Dearborn : (1952); state that when ; a child attemptS;^^it a word 

through .vtrlal and error band it finally makes sense to him an example 
-V of the ''ai ha'/ .phenomenon occurs-r-the token; :oi^i^ 

’They, further state that :;''little is gained at the (start by 
- child V tm-^^^^r , the correct pronunciation of which is unfamiliar 

; ; ; . : . - . , 

edu- 

cators and the general (public and* press;.; for their content . j; (Huey (ISfOS) 
expresses it rather bluntly ; V , f. , . 

theumost : striking t thing : about threer fourths qf;, them (the ' 

;;v ; primers) 'iia , the inanity and disjbintedness . of their reading 

content , especially £n the .earlier parts. ,. No trouble: has 
'beenrjtakehfetb; write ;what :the ;child; wouidsmaturally^^ ,, ^ 

about 'the *subject in land, :nbr( to>(say; any^ ( *: 

^d; continuously as eyeri an adult : would naturally^ 

, ; atten^t toviget ;down;;(to (the((chlld'sf level:' (and res 

mongrelcombination;ofpbints:of;vViewandof(expression.that- 
neither to an adult nor a child. . . .down in his 



child heart : he . 



often plod I through 



scorns 
it 



such reading-matter, although he will 
to please a beloved ; teacher (PP* 278-9) . 



Times have not changed . If we compare excerpts from the primer of the 
(Readers (1840) -( Vis pa( an* ox? ''( with; a ;1965( linguistic reader- 
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"Can a hut rot in a pot?" with a 1956 Basal Reader j "See Spot run, 
and a 1952 phonics book "Look, Tag, Look," "See Jim go.", we find 
little difference. The crux of the Issue, however. Is that much of 
the criticism concerning the content is based on excerpts from pre- 
prlmers which have very restricted vocabularies regardless of their 
emphasis . If these criticisms have merit then the present trend to 
Increase the vctabulary load in basal readers and write materials in 
a more natural language should help counter some of the criticisms. 

If we accept the learning psychologists ' premise that meaning 
is in the mind of the student , hot in the material , we might infer 
that what is considered meaningful to the author land teacher and 
parent may not necessarily be meaningful to the child and vice versa. 
All materials used to teach, beginning reading contain words, sentences , 
and content that thev authors believe to be meaningful and interesting 
to children. However, we can find no empirical studies that indicate 
the degree to which materials differ on a "meaningfulness" continuum 
as related to reading achievement and, therefore, can; only conclude 
that the vociferous debate between "code-emphasis" and "meaning- 
emphasis" proponents is meaningless and their present research attempts 
''Useless-. 

Code Emphasis 

years , textbooks used in teaching prospective teachers 
have unanimously stressed the importance of using a combination or 
eclectic method in teaching beginning reading. Despite such apparent 
consensus, the battle betv;een proponents of the synthetic (phonics) 
and the analytic (whole-word or "look-say " ) methods has raged in the 
U. S. for over 100 years. Periodically and predictably , one side has 
held the upper hand every two decades or SO only to be supplanted by 
the other . Such change welcpmed :by educators 

with^'^erithusiasm; arid dedi catiohi: 4 According to Nila B .^ (1970) , 

Noah Speilirig Book, which ap»peared first in 1782 and even- 
tually sold a reputed 24 ^mil^ was a f oreruririer of today 's 

Panics ;The"ririaiytic method^iprobably origiriate 
Comeriius ' :y "Gf bis Pictus'VilpublishedS in 1657 which^^^c 
eind whoie i words^venabllng the child;' to learn to read without using 
any I'tediduS ordinal^ speilirig the 

U. S>;; 1908) . Debates have, raged ever since as to 

how and w^ phonics. o 

According to Dodds (1969) j there was a widespread reaction against 
phonics beglnriirig in the late twenties which resulted in a general 
abandorimerit of the phonics method in favor of the whole word approach. 
In the fifties i the lay press took up' the cudgel for phonics and 
women’s magazines split I'educatprs into two camps , pro- and aritl-phonlcs 
Nbri-^educators like Ru Flesch arid Arthur Trace wrote best selling 

books clalmng that more teaching of phonics was the answer to the 
readirig prbblem.^^'y cbntrbversy became a political 



issue, particularly in the campaign for State Superintendent of 
Schools in California. Evidence that state legislation requiring 
phonics instruction in the California. schools had little effect on 
reading achievement has been sunanarized by Ruddell (1970a) . 

Description of the phonics and whole word approach . Typically, 
the phonics and whole word approach as they are presently described 
differ only in the sequence in which letter sounds and blends are intro- 
duced. In the phonics approach the child learns the individual letter 
sounds first and then combines them into words. Phonics texts vaf;>» as 
to which sounds are introduced first (i.ei., some teach the short vowel 
sounds first and others the long. ) Usually, phonics rules are intro- 
duced early (i.ei , "when two vowels go walking, the first one does the 
talking", etc.). In the whole vrord approach, words are Introduced 
first and the child learns to recognize the word, sometimes by asso- 
ciating it with a picture , sometimes by hearing it . Simple stories 
with the same words repeated fxequ^ehtly give the child practice in 
mastering words, and emphasis is iJlaced on using cues from context, 
configuration, and structural analysis (word parts) . Letter sounds and 
blends are taught after the child develops a sight vocabulary. 

Proponents of biie whole word method have raised many objections 
to phonics .David Bear, in an article in the February 1964 Elementary 
School Journal, summarizes the objections to synthetic methods as 
resulting in the following: ^ , ^ 

1. Word calling; '■ ' ‘ ^ - 

2, O^V'eremphasls bn tke mechanics of reading^ t^ 

, : neglect 'b 

3, ■ ■'hessehed::lnterest^dn:''readihg';;''-,:;"^^ 

4. Unnatural articulation; 

Little transfer of learning to normal reading 
.situations; . . ' 

6^’ Lack bf carfy-Qvef 

7.'; ‘ Poor spelling becaus : of the unphonetic character 
of the English language; ' ' 

A number .of educators (Clymerj 1963; Bailey, 1967 and 1969 
Emans, 1967 ; Burmeis ter , 1968; Biurrows and Lowrie , 1963, and other s) 
have studied the usefulness of the commonly teught; phonics rules by 
computing the percentage of words that fit the rules from a list of 
frequently used wpirds . Although results yairy , Clymer ’ s work might 
be considered typical. Of 45 rules studied, he found only 18 had a 
utilltyvalue of 75% or more. 

I Fraidc Smith (19'71) presents an even more; devastating vie^ 
in his discussibh of synthet^ phohics .Ideally, he says, phonics is 
a strategy for mediated word identlflcatlpn, a system for determining 
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the sound and mearJ.ng of a word that is not Identified iminediateXy • 

He questions the value of phonics rules in learning to read because 
of the complex and often remote relationship* between the sounds of 
English words and their spelling. Smith presents evidence from a 
study which analysed 6,092 frequently used words and revealed there 
were 166 different rules for pronunciation. Over 10 percent of these 
words were unaccountedi : f or and would have to be learned as exceptions. 

He further raises the question of the desirability of teaching the 
child phonics rules at all for even if the child knew the 79 rules 

applying to vowel pronunciation, he would still be unable to determine 
which rule applied. Smith points out that despite the limited 
capacity of human memory, chi3dren do leam to read because they 
hay® 3 -vai lab le other clues, such as context and their own experience. 

Criticisms of the whole-word method are centered around complaints 
that childr^js tamat attack new or unfamiliar words and sound them out. 
Sometimes ponr' spiling is mentioned as resulting from teaching reading 
by this wethod. 

Knowledge base . Frank Smith (1971) points out that the whole- 
word "and phonics tnethods must each contain a kerael of truth else they 
would not have survived in the folklore of reading for so Imng a period. 
He states that the whole-word view is based on the premise that: readers 
do not stop to|identlfy individual letters or ^groups of letters . Tlie 
research liievitably quoted to siippbrt this premise is ; Cattell’ s 
(contained in J.MhK.Cattell Man of Science^ 1860-1944 , Lancaster, 

Penn: Science Press, 1947. Vol. 1) on recognitiori p 

^ presented material. Cattell found that a viev/er can recognize four or 
five random letters or four or five vjords form a single tachistoscopic 
presentation in the same amount "of time . ^ iio 

longer to recognize a single wbrii than a;, single,; letter^ 

reported that ' a word may ^b identifiable . even yrhen non its letters 

can be recognized , and further , tba.t successively .presented letitsrs or 
words cannot be identified any fas ter than ; fiye ; or ' six; . 

Smith (1971) indicates thht short term memory lij^ts ^our speed 

recognitlbn. Hence, ; it would Seem th-a^^^ letbera ^ 

recognized equally fast, then 'identification cahhob^^b^^^ letter by 

letter subject is respbiiding. t^^^^ 

' ihese studies have of ten been criticized; beQhuse^^t^ 

used were skilled readers and the process inyblved in learning to 
rea^v is certainly quite different f Process 

used by the, mature reader. 

The phonics (letter-by-letter identificatloh in this sense) 

has also some support from tachistoscopic studies. Smith (1971) 
describes an experiment where the word "fashlxti'’ is exposed on a 
tachistoscope. Readers typically , Identify the word as 'fashion but 
there’ s something wrong wltH it, though they may not say 
that t^re ’ s a^ ''x" in it instead of an"o" . ' Another argument is that 

readers are sensitive to the predictability of Engiish letter sequences 
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and that learning letter sounds Is a more economical way to build 
a vocabulary than learning separately 50,000 or so words. 

Smith (1971) proposes a rational rapprochement between the two 
views In his feature-analytic model , suggestirig that a learner 
' Identifies words by using both, the features of words (configurations 

and letters) and his knowledge of the sequence of letters In English. 

Materials . A comprehensive ’’ist of materials "purported to be 
distinctly phonics programs", as otp j'S«d to basal readers and other 
materials which combine phonics with. approaches , was compiled 

by the Educational Products Information HsKchaiigge and published by thsm 
as "Product Information Supplement '^xt-&iased Phonics Programs" 

in April, 1969. The list includes 139 tiStles pjubllshed by 34 compasiies 
and includes information on format, leveal, content description, 

cost, associated materials, and field beating data. Over forty per ~ 
cent of the materials listed have beeam t^isld tested. Sixteen abstracts 
of field test studies are also presented.. 

Additional materials are listed in ESIC-GEIER’s Guide to Materials 
in Reading and their Supplements . ThESs ^publications contain brief 
descriptions of the products but do not indicsts field testing in- 
formation (Harris , L., 1968; Berrldge, 1969). 

Use frequency . Many authors repeort that phonics books and exer- 
cises .are being w^ used, supplementary materials in teaching 
reading in U.S. eiemieatafy schools today^ Mthough we do not have 
"hard" data from nationwide Surveys , such conclusions seem' reasonable 
since the . New Engird Keading^^^I^ Survey of 1967-8 shows that 

37% of: the 'elementary princi^^ reported that intensive phonl cs mate- 
rials wereKhsed^^^^^^^^^^i^ their bas^ 48% stated t^ were used 

" as supplemental materials ; 3% used thsm in expef Imental programs ; and 
only ii% ^reported that Intensive phonics' matefiais -wi^^^^ not available 
';;in\their/.schbpl. ; ^ u • 

In the s£une survey first and fourth grade t also reported 

: . ^ ' ou: the ^extent of their use of phonics materials ; (Table 21) ; and the 

importance they“placed on emphasising both phonics and configuration 
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TABLE 21 



USE FREQUENCY . OF INTENS IVE PHONIC MATERIAL 
(In New England States Survey i, 1967-68) • 



Freauency 


First Grade 
Teachers 


^ arth' Grade 
Teachers 

m : 


much 


''76. 7. 


28.7 ’ / 


some 


\ .17.6: 


A2.A :i .. r 


'little ;,v. 




. 20.6. 


never or not 






available 




'[' La .^1 'T;;; 




, TABLE 22 


’ ' ; : :'.v- • .. ... 



EMPHASIS IN DEVELOPING WOPJ) RECOGNITION 



(In New England 


States ’ Survey ,, 196 7' 


“• 68 ) 






First Grade 


Fourth Grade' 






Teachers 


Teachers 




Frequency 


■ (%) • . ; ;■ 


... 


Configuration, ;; 






’ '.t. , .' i- X '' 


(whole word) ■ : 


> * " . ■■ ; f‘ - - 


• •• ■ . , • • 


..V ■' 


•' '■ V ■ 


. much ^ 


38.7 , 


, ■ ' 26.7.. 


■ ‘ ■. f'r - . , ■ r .. 


some i ; 


41.9 . - 


...; 47.6-' • 




little: 


. 14.0, 


• .:..i7.. i,,, 


. ; ; r;. : 'A. ’ ‘ ; ' * V 


-•.'none-, >- 0 - ^ 


3.5 


■'. 7 . 0 ;,..:. 


Phonics 








(letter sounds) 








■' ■'••'iv'-'v'.-' .. •■■■■./■■ 


much, 


93.5. 






‘■•"'somev7 


■ ■ '4.5-^'' 




" ' .'f-' ■■ y - p- 


littie;^ 


..'4 






'■'■/h6he'\ 




* f* ^ ■■ ' 



(In addition, the major 1st and 4th grade teachers in this 
survey also said they place much stress on linguistics (word patterns) , 
context: , structural anal 7 /sis (affixes i roots and syliables) and reference 
■skilis'i, 







Linguistic Method 



During the past decade, there has been increasing focus on and 
attempts to apply ideas from the rapidly changing field of linguistics; 
to reading instruction and materials . While Leonard Bloomfield, a 
noted linguist, became interested in reading in the 1930 ’s, it took 
over thirty years for reading materiaiLs based on his ideas to be de- 
veloped and published. Basically, he recommended that : 1) , children 

should start reading instruction by learning letter names not sounds: 

2) beginning readers should be taught words that are phonetically 
consistent, e.g., three letter words (consonant-vowel-consonant) with 
short vowels ; 3) a principle of minimal variation should be used, 
l.e. , where words differ only by one lie t ter; 4) phonics rules should 
be avoided; and 5) words should be used always in sentences (Harris, 
1970). 

C.C. Fries and Carl LeFevre have also ^nritten books on linguistics 
to help teachers understand the nature of language. As a result of 
their efforts many papers have been presented at professional meetings 
on the relation betv7een Linguistics and reading. A number of materials 
based on these ideas have been published. 



Weaver (1969) describes several linguistic assumptions that. he 
feels most linguists accept to some degree and which **of ten appear in 
communications to reading specialists as natural laws" yet lack empir 
leal confirmation: 



1) Speech is the only possible primary language coding 
modality. 

2) Reading is nothing but Interpreting written speech . 

3) There is no difference in producing language and 
;'-^'0?''ipterpreting; it.\<^;: 

:4) Language id a system .organized apart from its 
referential function. 



5) There are no such linguistic units as ’'words." (p. 107). 

He fur ther : the more dramatic ideas from linguistics tend 

to be ; introdijedd in the sc^^^ misunderstopd and xois- 



applied. 



Linguists do not agree among themselves, oxa all of the statements 
above and no' two linguist ic reading series agree very closely on 
details. (Harris, 1970) 



Currently, many basal readers have incorporated linguistic ideas 
such as presenting stories in a more natural -language with less 
artificially cons tricted vocabularies. Also, the ideas of linguists, 
like Labov; : , who have , studied Black English dialect and its gr anim at i cal 
structure: have'? helped reading teachers acquire a better understanding 
, of Black dialect and how it affects the acquisition of reading skills . 



Materials >. • It Is difficult to Identify a "pure linguis .;.c" boc>k. 
since recently authors are developing "linguistically-based '^'asal 
readers" and intermixing linguistic principles with syntheti--- phonics: 
^•g*» Cynthia D. Buchanan and Sullivan Associates’ Programmeci Readlmg 
(McGraw-Hill N.Y.); Bloomfield and Barnhart's Let's P.eg>a ser?les 
(Bronxville, N.Y., 1963) ; Charles Fries et a: A Basic RBadin£^ Series 
Developed Upon Linguistic Principles (Fries PtjbllcationS,, Ant - Arbor , 
Michigan); McCracken and Walcutt's Basic Heading (Lippinc:ott company, 
Philadelphia) . ' 

Tjg 0 frequency. The only evidence we found that teachers might be 
teaching ^^iriguistlc" concepts was contained in the New EngLasid Suir^ey 
1967-8 where teachers were asked, "How much emphasis do you pUace on 
teaching linguistics (word patterns)?" Forty-three per cent of the 
first grade teachers and 25% of the fourth grade teachers responded 
"much." However, there was no information on what specific raaterlals 
they may have used. 

Research r esults . Although 11 studies described as tesSrimg the 
linguistics method ranl:ed high on the Gephart criteria, none of the 
results showed conclusively that students taught, by this method showed 
significantly higher reading achievement gains than control f -ri&jects. 

In those few cases where linguistically taught subjects scored higher 
on sub- tests, the gains disappeared in followup studies or the findings 
were questionable since a disprcportlonate number of students in the 
experimental groups were kept back a grade and not promoted. 

Modified Alphabet 

Mathews (1966) has written that efforts to Improve English spelling 
hav^e been made for oyer 400 years and probably will never cease. 

Throughout the past century and a half, many educators have felt that 

; one reason children have difficulty in learning to read is the incon- 

sistency between the letters and sounds of the English language. 

Although there are presently available a number of simplified 
English alphabets such as Unif on and the Laubach alphabet , the most 
widely known is 1 .t.a. or Pitman's Augmented Roman Alphabet , developed 
by Sir James Pitman of England. 

pf i.t.a. was Fonotype devised 

by Sir Isaac^Pltmanj grandfather of Sir James, in 1837. Sir.;Isaac 
established reading and writing schools throughout England, and Scotland 
and word of his new method spread quickly to the U.S. Then, as now, 
experiments were conducted that indicated children learn to read much 
more quickly and with greater pleasure "using the new alphabet . ' 

Further , they learned to read so well in the new alphabet that they 
had ilttle difficulty ''shiftl^^ orthography." Claims 

were iMde that through use of the new alphabet, children could be 
' taught to refid in 1/15 to l/20th of the time it normally took (Mathews, 
. 1966) ... 
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So enthusiastic were the users of phonotypy that soon competition, in 
the form of the Leigh alphabet, developed. It, too, got "wonderful 
results," improved articulation, eased foreign accents and dialect prob- 
lems, and even said to Improve the child’s reasoning ability. Pro- 

ponents of both alphabets claimed that children had no problems in 
learning traditional spelling. Despite the reported success of the 
new Leigh alphabet and its widespread use in the 1860’s and '70's in 
the U.S. , studies and use liad; declined by the end of the 19th century. 
Mathews (1966) speculates that Interest by philologists in reforming 
English spelling and, hencej helping everyone, obviated any need at 
that time for a special Initial alphabet. However, as a result of 
reports by the British army that during World War II 25-35% of their 
men either could not read at all or read too poorly for practical pur- 
poses (l.e. , were functionally illiterate) , bills were proposed to the 
House of Commons to improve the reading ability of school children. 

Sir James Pitman was Instrumental in getting a bill passed to author- 
ize an investigation of the effectiveness of a method of teaching 
beginning reading based on a consistent spelling pattern, l.e., l.t.a. 

The alphabet in i.t.a. contains all of the conventional letters 
but Q and X. i*,ddltlonal characters were devised to make up the forty- 
six different sounds in English. These new characters resemble the 
traditional alphabet visually and each character stands for only one 
speech sound. Strictly speaking, i.t.a. is not a phonetic alphabet 
since it deviates from phonic principles in the Interest of Increasing 
the ease with which the chlldi at the appropriate time , can transfer 
to using conventional printed material. (Mathews , 19661 

In developing 1 .t .a. , Sir James Pitman utilized the results of 
early' studies oh the psychology of reading. For example, to expedite 
transfer, the visual appearance of words in l.t.a. resemble those in 
traditional printing. Huey ( 1908 ) pointed out that the upper half 
of a word or letter is obviously more Im for perception than 

the lower half , arid gave illustrations from mutlllated passcges to prove 
his poirit. Huey: cites further evidence from Javal's work on eye- 
■moyemerits which shp that during the course of reading , the eye ' s 
f Ixritibn point moves along between the middle and top of the smaller 
letters , thus giving an advantage in perception to the upper half of 
■ the iirie. Further,' iri'i.t. ‘a. the riew graphemes are formed by joining 
^ f airi-f l-lar letters which ate taught as one sound and one 

letter. No capital ietters' appear in l.t.a. 

comprehensive testing of i.'t.a. in the United States was 
conducted at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania in 1963 under the direction of 
Mazurklewlcz and Tanyzer. Since that time, many other experiments have 
been conducted (Mazurklewlcz, 1967a). 

Materials . Two readlrig series published in l.t.a. have been the 
most widely used, although additional materials are now available. 

One, the Downirig Readers prepared by Jbhn Downing, was published in 
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London in the early sixties. The other is the i/t/a/ Early-to-Read 
series by Mazurkiewicz and Tanyzer which is published in the United 
States. Downing's series is also printed in traditional type, but 
thus far the Tanyzer and Mazurkiewicz materials are available only 
in i.t.a. The l.t.a. authors stress the fact that l.t.a. is a modified 
alphabet, not a reading meth od, and that teachers may use whatev er tech— 
niaues or enrphases they p refer—analvtic. sy nthetic, or language experi- 
ence. etc. However, in U.S. practice, i.t.a. instruction has :^lAce d 

greater stress on learning the alphabet and phonics, c alls for the_ 

children to do me re writing, and has a heavier vocabula ry load th^^ 
beginning materials printed in traditional orthography . (Chall, 1967), 

Usage . Although there are no recent reliable data from nation- 
surveys on the use of different reading methods, there is 
information from the 1967-68 survey of reading instruction in the New 
England schools mentioned earlier in this report. Responses from 
3,163 elementary principals to a question on the major use of modified 
alphabets in their current reading program showed the following 
breakdown: 

Percent 

Basic 2*5 

Supplemental 6.3 

Experimental 4.0 

Not available 85.5 

A total of 12.8% of reporting schools indicated that they were making 
some use of modified alphabet materials in their reading programs. 

This figure is consistent with unpublished Information obtained from 
one of the U.S. authors of i.t.a, books who stated that i.t.a. presently 
has about ten percent of the beginning reading materials market. 

Research findi ngs . Many articles have been published about i.t.a. 
in both the public press and in .the professional literature . Numerous 
research studies on i.t.a- have been dpne both in England and the United 
States. The most comprehensive review of the research literature is 
contained in a recent book by F. W. Warburton and Vera Southgate, i.t »a _ . _ . 
An Independent Evaluation, published in 1969 . Specifically , Warburton 
and Southgate approached the evaluation of i.t.a. research from two 
lines: ; 1) they collected, through interviews and questionnaires, and 
evaluated views of > knowledgeable people who had been closely connected 
ngritn the use of i.t.a.; and 2) they evaluated ail of the published 
research evidence on i.t.a. in England and abroad , including an ap- 
praisal . of the methodology behind the results of the experiments . As 
a consequence of this evaluation, Warburton and Southgete made recom- 
mendations as to future projects which they felt might be necessary for 
future testing of i.t.a. 

, This review of the judgments of users of i.t.a-; Included a ques- 
tionnaire distribution sent to all infant schools in England and Wales. 
It was found that about nine percent of the infant schools were using 
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l.t.a. Knowledgeable people who were Interviewed concerning their 
reaction to i.t.a. included Sir James Pitman, prominent educators, 
government officials, lecturers, writers, and psychologists. 
Furthermore, the reactiono of the children themselves who were 
learning through i.t.a. were determined and this phase of the study 
was extended to both parents and teachers. Evidence was collected 
through interviews, letters, and group discussions. Approximately 
400 individuals gave verbal evidence in this phase of the evaluation. 

Seventeen of the most significant pieces of research on i.t.a. 
were critically evaluated in the Warburton and Southgate study, 
using a number of specific criteria. Despite the lack of statistical 
rigor found in many of the studies (e.g. , analysis of covariance 
was seldom used) , they concluded that : 1) despite many qualifications, 

I.t.a. is superior to traditional orthography in teaching young 
children to read but this advantage may be lost after the transition; 

2) the research evidence obtained in the nlted States strongly 
suggests that I.t.a. reading programs are more efficient than 
traditional orthography programs, even after the transition. However, 
they note that the experimental design of the American investigations 
made it logically impossible to be certain that the superiorities found 
in i.t.a. groups were due to the alphabet Itself and not to the reading 
materials. In the British studies the content of materials used for 
the experimental i.t.a. subjects was the same used with the control 
subjects and only the printing was varied. In the U.S. stuules, new 
materials were developed and printed in i.t.a. for experimental groups 
and tested against control groups using regular basal readers.^ - 

Warburton and Southgate report that although results are not 
invariably in favor of i.t.a. they are rarely in the opposite direction 
and the magnitude of the differences found in its favor is unusually/ 
high. They note that i.t.a. has been favorably received by practicing 
teachers over a sufficient period of time so that the novelty of the 
technique is not the sole explanation of its success . They analyzed 
the following findings ; superiority in word recognition ; accuracy , 
in speed of reading after three years of instruction when the medium 
of testing w^ . traditional ’ orthography ; superior Ity in language skills ; 
superiority in oral' reading of i phonetically consistent words ; and the 
effects of the child 's ability to spell at later ages . The results 
further indicated that i.t.a. enhances children's enjoyment of reading 
and increased their writing productivity as a function of how much time 
the teachers devoted to the student. ■ 

There was some indication from the Warburton and Southgate review 
of 17 research studies that, immediately after transfer to traditional 

^'Mazurkiewlcz is presently conducting a study where both experimental 
(i.t.a.) groups and control (traditional orthography) groups are 
using the same materials— the Early-to-Read Series . 
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orthography. Children trained on l.t.a. had a brief period of no 
progress but that they soon continued to advance. They note that 
misconceptions have arisen about the use of l.t.a. , particularly In 
the U.S., Including the view that It Is a way of forcing young 
children to learn to read prematurely. Downing's attempts to dispel 
this misconception were also discussed. 

In terms of the criteria used In this USOE project, proportionally 
more (34%) of modified alphabet articles reviewed were ranked high on 
the Gephart model than research studies on any of the other methods. 

There are several factors that could account for this. First, 
all of the articles reviewed under the "modified alphabets" label 
were on l.t.a., and since l.t.a. Is a radically different way of 
teaching reading through changing the alphabet. It has been questioned 
and challenged by both educators and the general public since Its in- 
ception. Sir James Pitman employed John Downing, then an industrial 
psychologist, to conduct the >early experiments on l.t.a. in England. 
Similarly, the U.S. l.t.a. proponents, with the aid of large foundation 
grants, launched large-scale experiments aimed at demonstrating its 
value and dispelling the criticisirts that learning to read and write 
In l.t.a. would produce poor spellers and create problems when the 
children began to read regular print. In this case, it was necessary 
to demonstrate to a skeptical public that l.t.a. would work, using the 
most modem and sophisticated scientific research techniques available. 
Coupled with their heavy emphasis on research, i.t.a. advocates have 
been both enthusiastic and zealous In their attempts to convert school 
personnel and the public to their way of thinking. This enthusiasm 
makes It almost Impossible to design studies comparing l.t.a. with 
traditional methods that control on the Hawthorne effect. 

The studies reviewed for this project frequently showed that 
first graders taught l.t.a. scored higher than first graders taught 
traditional orthography on tests of oral word identification and 
pronunciation of phoxietically consistent words . A number of studies 
revealedf that 1. 1. a. students wrote longer sentences (especially when 
writing was -stressed in the programs) , bilt rarely did l. t. a. students 
excel in paragraph comprehension . Inevitably , these positive effects 
disappear when children are retested in second and/or third grade. 

, Obviously, children do leam to read using l.t.a. and probably as 
rapidly as they do with other techniques. The unanswered question is 
whether it is worth the bother of purchasing specially printed books , 
preparing special materials, cind requiring teachers to learn the new 
alphabet. Only time will tell whether this technique will persist 
or follow its predecessors into oblivion. 

Responsive Environment 

The term, responsive environment method, is presently used to 
refer to two quite different but related approaches to reading 
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instruction: 1) : a type of classroom organization where the teacher 

provides a variety of suitable experiences and materials in a ■ 
relatively unstructured setting and the child has the freedom to • 
select what he wishes to do ” the curreint prototype of this method 
is the British Infant School Model; and 2) a teacher-less computer- 
based reading environment such as the Talking Typei^iter developed 
by 0. K.' Moore and other machine programs derived from his ideas 
(e . g ■ Borg-Warner ^ s: -Reading 

; Knowledge base . The basic pool of knowledge on which the re.-: 
sponslve environment methods are based icomes from. psychological 
studies on child growth and development s, maturation^: readiness , 
motivatior? and learning. Two concepts. underlie the practices : self- 

pacing as opposed to forced learning ) and utilizing the Child's 
self-seeking behavior. 



For example, Anderson and Dearborn :(1952) describe 'pacing as 
an educational method keyed to the .developmental pattern of the child 
as opposed to "forcing"- the child to learn before he is ready. The 
general guiding consideration of the pacing method is that each child, 
when ready, is given the individual help and encouragement he needs to 
read. .The teacher relies on the "seeking behavior" of the children. 
The rationale for this is that children Of the same ;age differ, in 
growth pat teims in their reactions to the environment . Children are 
not passive recipients of -stimulatlonrbut react selectively, to the 
'Surroundings and .create their : own world of experience i ; This assimes 
that children will rej ect' .experiences for which they " are not Iready . 



"'. Proponents of a?responslve: ehvifbriment method;furth.er;;Cit:e Olsen's 
contention that the role of tbe teacher is to provide a s chool environ- 
ment: ih^whlch? children idMiy find ^suita^ a wide variety 

^ih'kihdi^and vdifficulty^v^ Inisuch anSiehvitonmehtbth^^ child -be comes the 
':;judge of^^whether fpr mot t artd' at;:what tln^ 

materials^ "It - is assui^ds that children^ ,i:ead:with equal 
: ease lif "the" teacher sang ipafehtvareswillirig to irelaxii wait , : and let 

• nature take;; its" coursey^^^^V^^^^l^^ opportunity for reading and 

a social: demand for 1 1 v. and : the argument is that if these conditions 
are^met children; :3hould"learn"bP us t; ;as ^lnevl tally v.as Xthey iilearn 

• to talk^ so long^as" the - same ; patience : is yexerC^^ 

’tunity for individualsgrowth: isvgfantedv : The -fact-ihat some ^b 
s tudeiit s ■ -do le^n . t o r ihs true t ion .'before they .at tend first 

grade is ; sometimes iusedf.'asf’an .exaaxple V of the efficacy.yof the method. 

• In"a s'ense; current5:wrltirig ionuthe responSivedenvironment ■ class^^^ 
method' reflects; aireylyaljpf:;t^ Metiiod' of ; teaching: reading 

developed and described by ’B (1942y and dsed; in the Nassau School 

in 1939, as well as the view of other proponents of the progressive 
. movement of ; that period. ; ■ : 



Omar K. Moore conducted experiments in the early 1960 "Vs to teach 
very young children to read and write using the t 3 npewriter . Influenced 
by the research of B. F. Skinner on operant conditioning and the studies 
of Maria Montessori, he developed the concept of the talking typewriter 
as a responsive environment for learning to read. The machine consists 
of a color-coded electric t^eiyriter , a recorder , a speaker, a visual 
display exhibiter on which words appear , a pointer , and a slide pro- 
jector coordinated by a small computer. Essentially, themachine 
teaches the child by talking and responding in the same manner as a 
teacher does; but the child is alone in a booth ^d the machine is 
constructed so that he cannot make errors. The materials used can be 
individually programmed to meet the needs of each student through: 
materials from conventional basal readers or story books or whatever 
can be used once the child has learned the letters and some sounds. 

The talking typewriter (Edison Besponslve Environment Learning 
System) has been used mainly in remedial reading situations. Most of 
the articles referring to its use in professional literature consist of 
case studies with impressive results or glowing descriptions and testi- 
monials . However , a recent study by Frazier and Zaslav (1970) showed 
that a small group of 11 exi?erimental subjects using the machine made 
significant improvement in v/ord recognition, reading accuracy and com- 
prehension as compared with control subjects, although there were 
problems in controlling the specific instructional procedures for 
equating treatment in the two groups. However, as Frazier and Zaslav 
point out .there is a need for further verification of the effectiveness 
of this machine . since it is extremely expensive. It costs $40,000 
initially plus upkeep and requires two full-time program developers to 
provide appropriate materials for maximiam usage by 18 pupils per day. 

Other less expensive devices such as the Borg-Warner Reading 400 
program have been developed based on the rationale of the talking type- 
V writer , -and experiments with similar : methods are being conducted by the 
Far west laboratory -f or Educational Researchi and Deyel^^ 

1 g ho pnbi ished research attesting toi t^ effectiveness . 

V Usage . Although the , publi^ed literature suggests that^^^^n of 

s i; schools : are - experimehtihg V with: 

:ar| vfvra f-p»H by responsive envirojoment propcnents , there is ■ no . evidence 
from the; surveys I or articles reviewed that this affects more than very 
■> i ^sinall tmn^ of students . Thd is presently no research evidence 
that this approach is effectives although, undoubtedly, studies are in 
process . Recent books arid articles in the public press and the pro— 

: fessional literature eulogizing; thes British Inf ant School Model, and 

such books as SilbOrman^ri Crisis in. the Classroom may eventually have 
an Impact on reading instructional practices (1970). 

The prohibitively high per— pupil cost of the Talking Typewriter 
has limited and unquestionably will continue to limit widespread use 
of this device. 



Progratnnied Instruction 

Although programmed instruction traces its roots back to the 19th 
century or possibly even earlier, it is generally agreed that the pio- 
neer work in the field was done by Sydney L. Pressey at Ohio State 
University who published an article on his teaching machine in School 
and Society in 1926. His machine was a self-reporting, multiple-choice 
reaction apparatus. Credit for the currently popular programmed 
learning-teaching machine movement is given to B. F. Skinner, a Harvard 
University psychologist, whose research on operant behavior with animals 
was applied to human le aiming in the mid-fifties. 

The earliest teaching machine used by Skinner required a student 
to construct a response to a small unit of information, technically 
called a frame. A frame could vary in length from a single sentence 
to several paragraphs. Each frame required some kind of response from 

a student; that is, he must answer a question or fill in a blank. 

Having completed his response, the student would move to the next frame 

where he would be told automatically the correct answer. A full set of 

some number of frames is called a program. 

Most of the early programs were developed on the premise that the 
student should be correct most of the time in his responses. To assure 
such correctness, it was necessary to break the information doim into 
small learning steps or bits. These bits were arranged in a csireful 
. sequence aimed at arriving at a specific goal. The actual arrangement 
of the steps was made first on some logical basis by the programmer and 
then verified or revised by student responses . The criterion used for 
revision was the number of errors the students made. If students made 
a large number of errors they were not understanding the material and 
might need additional explanations or smaller steps* After technical 
acceptance of the series of steps was reached, a student could work on 
the program independently and at his own rate . 

In sequencing the Ipresentation of the.materialfe program to a 
‘student ,v to . The first , known as the linear pro- 

gramming ■ te chhique y has mater ial arranged in a : single ordered sequence ; 
the student' must work from the first through the last item. The 
second method ‘for deteinnining sequence of presentation is called a 
branching program. In this approach^ the student follows his own route 
through the material. ^ the sequence, if he gets the 

correct answer he may skip: a frame or, if he misses an item, he may be 
rerouted through a series ofj review frames* v 

presentation of bits of information in small steps 
or frames, each requiring a response on the part of the student, is the 
basis of the programmed method. Whether the program is printed in a 
single book, handed out on separate mimeographed sheets, or included in 
an elaborate teaching machine or a computer, the approach is the same. 
While books lend themselves better to branching than do most teaching 
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machines, elaborate branching programs have been developed for computer- 
assisted instruction. 

Knowledge base . The ideas that led to the development of programmed 
learning came directly out of Skinner's research in operant conditioning 
on animals. Specifically, he was attempting to apply the following 
psycl^ological principles to human verbal learning: 

1. Knowledge can be. broken into small steps and a student 
can reach the whole of it by progressing sequentially 
through the sequences of steps; 

2. When students respond correctly, they indicate under- 
standing of the material; 

3. By looking at the correct answer after his response, 
the student gets immediate feedback. Knowing he is 
correct is reinforcing; 

4. The orderly sequence in which frames are arranged shapes 
or gradually leads the student through the correct steps 
to attain a desired learning objective; 

5. Setting specific goals induces a desirable motivational 
effect on the student; 

6. Revision based on student responses puts the learner 
into the situation and involves his active participation; 

7. Enabling the student to proceed at his own rate involves 
the psychological concept of self-pacing. 

Cme limitatioh of applying programming to different, subject areas 
is that it is often difficult to get agreement from experts in a sub- 
ject field as to the appropriate sequencing of steps necessary to learn 
a concept. Mathematics, a subject that requires deductive reasoning 
and has an ordered sequence , has been apparently fairly ease to program. 
However; materials in social science and the humanities have presented 
more difficultiesinattempting to write sequentially ordered frames. 

■ ^ Teaching . machines and programmed learning maLterials were used 
early in reading instruction to reach vocabulary i phonics principles, 
skills in breaking words into syllables, prefixes, and affixes. 

veying specific factual information or to develop specific reading 
skills. ; Hqweverv?by includihgvidiat is termed a panel rather than a 
few paragraphs , more sophisticated reading passages were later intro- 
duced. For example, a page of written material and comprehension 
questions asked about it might constitute a panel. In this sense, 
many of the presently used multi-level materials are really learning 
programs . For example, the SRA Reading for Understanding card program 
which has cards with ten short paragraphs and a multiple-choice com- 
pletion 'qitestion or statement graded at different levels essentially 
constitutes a'' learning; progras^ lab kits and many of the 

currently available reading kits involving graded reading exercises. 
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Materials . Programfiscd learning materials have an advantage of 
being particularly useful for individualized Instruction since each 
student can be given a program to work on involving the particular 
skills that he may need. Programmed instructional principles have 
now been assimilated in many workbooks in reading. Answers are fre- 
quently given so the student can check his own work, and there is a 
greater tendency for materials to be arranged in a sequential order. 

The Sullivan reading series, for example, is essentially a learning 
program as are many workbooks on vocabulary and spelling skills. 

The present trend is to de— emphasize teaching machines because 
of their expense and other problems and toward Increased use of the 
programmed textbooks or exercise books. 

Programmed learning materials are not limited to teaching skills 
at the elementary level but also are iwidely uses!: iLn high school and 
college reading programs. Many high isrhools and! most colleges have 
reading laboratories that are equipp:^ with reaiiiig machines and par o~ 
grammed learning materials. An examgsTs of a complete skills system is 
the McGraw-Hill Basic Systems Series TEhich includes programmed work- 
books on a variety of reading skills:-* ^tudy skills, vocabulary, spe3.1ingj 
mathematics, and writing. This sersf-iis is desigmed for the use of Junior 
college and college studfsnts and has %een fieldr-taested. 

Komoski (1971) has j:ndicated thstt there are approximately 4,000 
pirogrammed instructional materials use in the ^schools. Approximate- 

ly 500 of these must t a used in speci'Sc types of teaching machines . 

We have no information as to what proportion of these materials are 
specifically concerned with reading instruction, however. 

Komoski has stated to a Congressional sub— committee that the most 
discouraging area inves tlgated in looking at leiarner— verified materials 
is that of programmed instruction (1971). Although research in pro- 
grammed instruction did much to develop and refine the process of 
learner verification and revision , and one would expect to find that 
all or at • leas t the great maj ori ty of such materials had been thoroughly 

tested, such is not the case. The Educational Products Inf oimiation 
Exchange Institute examined the programmed items in use in maj or curric- 
liium i areas in s chool ■ and ! found that res ear ch evidence was ayai lab le f or 
only 7% of V these tnaterials - while' somia field testing was claimed for 
' another^ 8%. , 

Komoski' reports that although all of the major educational pub- 
lishers > are? moving- in the 'direction of ksys terns nf materials'! in'yplving 
a multitude of media and methods, interviews with these researchers 
indicate that they are not paying much attention to testing materials. 
Host have not and do not intend to field test. 

Computer— assisted instruction in reading is based on programmed 
learning concepts as are the materials developed in some of the newer ■ 
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systems u.or reading: e.g,, the Southwest I^glonal Laboratory (SWEL) 

Communications Skills Programs and the Wlrsconsln Design for Reading 
Skill Development to mention just two examples. 

A First Year Communications Skills Program designed for kinder- 
garten children and covering basic communications skills (Including 
naming the letters of the alphabet, and reading simple selections) 
has been developed by the Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. Throughout the SWRL program the reading 
skills to be acquired are listed explicitly and their successful 
mastery is the goal of instruction. This material has been lesmer- 
verified by gathering data over a four year period of product devel- 
opment during which the units were continuously tried out with learners 
and accordingly revised. At this point, mastery has been verified 
through use with more than 30,000 children in. twelve states. Rfeiports 
from the Southwest Regional Laboratory ''s materials did not survive the 
Gephart standards since complete field testing reports were not avail- 
able and the Gephart model does not fit the kind of learner verification 
analysis that is used in the SWRL studies. Most of the published 
reports on this material Involve initial tiry-out reports or studies 
on basic factors, use snail samples , and are concerned with the devel- 
opment of products. As such, the stiidies are not relevant to the task 
of this project. 

Nevertheless, the SWRL program appears to be an Important contri- 
bution which should be recognized here>, SWRL reading systems afe~ 
designed; to supplement i iio^ supplant , the regular school reading program. 
Additional materials for higher grade levels are presently being devel- 
oped for upper grade levels in connection with the Harper Row Basal 
Reader Series . Unfortunately, if SWRL*s development of materials for 
use in reading programs continues -at the present rate, and. is funded in 
the same manner it has been, we can look forward to materials being 
ready for classrooms to use at the sixth grade level by 1995 . 

In The Wisconsin Design for Reading Skills Development (Otto and 
Askov, ' 19 70) , another sys terns approach for teaching reading has! been 
developed by the Wisconsin Research and Development Ceritef for Cognitive 
Learning. Thi^^ is designed specifically to provide individually 

guided iristrhctiohbh the skill development aspects of reading instruc- 
tion Iti the elementary school vf rom grades one through six . It is not 
a total instructional program in reading. What the design does is to 
provide a framework through which a skill development program can be 
worked put in a local school setting. The methodology of the Wisconsin 
Design vis describe as eclectic;: the program involves flexible grouping 
and pacliig and assumes that teachers who know their pupils are in the 
best position to guide instruction. In other words, the design offers 
possibilities for the skilled' teacher, not a complete program nor 
specific prescriptions for any child or school. 
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The Wisconsin Design assmes that sufficient materials for reeding 
already exist. The aim of the developers is to make more efficient 
use of the available published materials rather than adding more mate- 
rials to the abundance already produced. 

The design comprises a number of Interrelated components : 

(1) An outline of reading skiLlls and related behavioral 
otsjjectives ; 

(2) guides to informal individuai skill observartion; 

(3) tests for skill assessmerl designed for group or 
Individual administratioxx; 

(4) several alternative means for individual and group 
record keeping ; 

(5) aimodel compendium of pimlished materials for teaching 
the word attack, comprehension, and study skills; 

(6) crsllected teacher-directed activities and procedures 
for teaching the word atrttack, comprehension, and study 
sikills ; 

<7) guidelines for direcrtins observations of pupil per- 
formance and planning pmpll activities in the areas 
af self-directed, intergjretive , and creative reading; 
and 

(8) guidelines for implementing the system. 

The skills Included in the Outline are grouped in six major areas: 
word at tacdc skills, coTdprehension skills, study skills, self-directed 
reading skills j inteirpretive reading skills , and creative reading skills 
The skills are clustered at five grade levels with specific objectives 
listed for each. 

The Wisconsin Design for Beading Skills Development has been tested 
on several schools between 1968 arid 1970.. Additional field testing 
v - stiidies are reported to be in progress.; V 

Use frequency . Although there was no information from recent 
national surveys; which describe : the distribution and use of programmed 
j.materials it widely available in schools 

throughout the nation . ; However , one mi^ raise the question as to 
whether and to wtiat e:ptent 

,T^ from the 1967“8 survey of 

reading instruction in the New England schools . Table 23 below gives 
? the results'^^^^ the - first , fourth, ; seventh, and tenth 

^ grades report:^^^^^^ the? use of i programmed learning materials and multi- 
level kits in reading. One can also determine from this table the 
difference between the availability and usage of these materials. 









TABLE 23 



DSE OF PROGRAMMED MATERIALS AiiD 2SULTI-LEVEL KIES 
IN DEVELOPMENTAL READING :PROGRAMS 

(Results of New England Public School Survey 196i/--r3)> 



In teaching reading, how 
much use is made of multi- 
level kits and programmed Teachers’ Responses 

instruction Taaterials? (in percentages) 





First 

Grade 


Fowth 

Grade 


Seventh 

Grade 


Eenth 

Grade 


Much 


8.6 


11.0 


14.5 


18.5 


Some 


18.6 


2^4.0 


37.8 


25.9 


Little 


13.8 


14.0 


21.5 


19.9 


Never, though available 


5.5 


5.8 


5 .2 


7.7 


Not available 


50.6 


43.0 


19.3 


23.9 



As Table 23 shows , seventh and tenth grade teachers are more likely 

to have progirammed learning matesrials and multi— level kits available in 

their develcipmental classes (about three-quarters of them do) than first 
OTd fourth grade teachers. However, five to seven percent of all groups 
report they pever use the materials -though they are available and 13-20% 
of ^ the groups report using them very little. The greatest use seems to 
be at seventh grade level where over half of the teachers report using 
these materials some or much of the time. 

Resultei of tlie research on programmed Instruction . Only 7% of the 
Articles reviewed on programmed learning ranked as, •’high” on the Gephart 
rating^^ None of the research articleo on the Sullivan materials 
was ranked ''high'' on the Gephart model. 

Ihdividualigied Instruction: 

^ Albert- J. Harris (1970) characterizes individualized reading as a 
cl^sroom meithod where individual reading of a variety of reading mate- 
rials is the core of the method and systematic instruction with basal 
readers is Ciliminated. In individualized instruction each child se- 
lects a book that he wishes to read. During reading periods he reads 
in the book silently, getting help if he needs it. Once or twice a 
week he has an individual conference with the teacher in which he 
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discusses wiaat h,e’s been reading, may do some oral reading, and perhaps 
receive heiip from the teacher with specific skills. Comprehension Is 
checked Cjcciasionally by the teacher and Is usually based on the general 
plot of t3i& materiaX rather than on details or Inferences. Rereading 
Is e l i , tutH n fri’be d or di-scouraged In favor of the child's doing a large 
amount- (of reading on varied topics. Workbooks usually are not used. 
SpeciSflLc; tzrsinlng in word recognition is given individually, although 
occasionally a small group of students who need help on the same skills 
may be broa^ht togesther for instruction. 

Harris suggests that individualized reading is not a single method, 
but a gemer^ approach allowing many variations. As such, success 
with individualized instruction is a function of several characteristics 
of the* leaciaar : recognition that reading is a continuous cumulative 

developmental sklll;j knowledge about reading skills; ability to provide 
time for ihe individual reading and attention to the needs of individual 
children; rjlus the ability to provide extensive collections of reading 
materials . 



The term individualized reading is also applied to a much more 
structured situation in which, although children work individually, they 
are given specific progammed materials to meet their needs. After 
mastering a skill they are given additional practice or placed in high- 
er level material. In such a situation,, skill development is stressed 
and the children have little choice as to what they work on. However, 
even in this structured situation; periods are usually allowed for free 
reading in which the child may choose materials. A modlflcatloE of this 
method is the "contract" method in which the child works out with the 
teacher a contract for .himself , specifying, what materials he will read 
and how he will demonstrate his knowledge (through' books, oral reports, 
written reports, art work, etc.) of what he has read. His goal in 
reading is then negotiated with the teacher and he is expected to ful- 
fill the terms of the contract. 

Proponents of individualized instruction are very careful to note 
that it does not preclude group activities in class . Group work is at 
the teacher's discretion and she may have specific objectives such as 
helping a group with some specific problem or encouraging students to 
fom groups spohtaneously to: discuss what ■ they have read^ Evaluation of 
individualized instruction usually centers around the number of books 
read by the child and - his feelings about the books ., Relatively few of 
the evaluation reports on Individualized instruction provide standard- 
ized test results. Children are encouraged to evaluate their own 
performance (Harris, 1970). 

At higher grade levels, including high school and college, 
individualized reading is the term used to describe most reading lab- 
oratories end clinics. In this setting, the method refers to a 
procedure which includes diagnostic testing, determination of skills 
weaknesses, and prescription of a remedial program which may Include a 
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■yaxiety of materials such as programmed learning books , workbooks* 
uaachine practice, etc» In this setting, students are permitted to 
work at their own level and at their own rate and often toward their 
own goals . 

Knowledge base . The same arguments are used in justifying individ- 
ualized reading as are used by the proponents of the language experience 
method. They both quote studies from psychology and educational experi- 
isaents in the 1930 *s and use terms like "self seeking", "self selection" 
and "pacing." Their major aim is to encourage the child's interest in 
reading and to motivate him to read on his own. 

Materials . Since individualized instruction is a way of organizing 
classroom experiences rather than a specific method, any available 
reading materials may be used. In some programs , basal readers are 
included. A classroom library with a wide selection of appropriate 
materials so that children may have a choice of what they read is a pre- 
requisite of this approach. 

Use frequency . Although there are a number of reports in the 
literature describing individualized instructional programs and some 
school systems are experimenting with them, we do not have exact infor- 
mation on the number of teachers or schools that are using a strictly 
individualized reading program, particularly at the lower grade levels. 

Research results. Four research reports were rated high on the 
?Sephart model. However, the results indicate no significant differences 
between students using individualized, instruction and control groups . 
•Writers observe, however, that children in individualized programs read 
mois, read more widely, and develop more interest and enthusiasm for 
reading than children in typical basal reader programs. 

Language Experience Method 

The language experience method is not new, although in the last 
decade it has undergone a revival inspired by the publication of 
Sylvia Ashton Warner* s novel Teacher . 

In 1908, Huey described the details of the reading practices of 
the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago which differ little from those 
presently recomciended by Van. Allen. ^ Specifically, Huey states that in 
the Parker School, children learned to read as they learned to talk, 
"from a desire to find out or tell something" . After the children 
had performed an experiment or worked in a garden or observed some- 
thing in nature, they discussed what they had done and the teacher 
wrote their statements on the board. They read and corrected their 
own statements and often these were printed by older students or the 
teacher and given to them as a printed story. The child read these 
stories, knowing /(beforehand what was in them, and took them home to 
read to his parents. Often, photographs or children's drawings were 
used to illustrate the story. 
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Knowledge base . The rationale for this method is that it 
stimulates an. interest in learning to read, and although language 
experience advocates hold mastery important, they stress the moti- 
vational advantages of the method. They feel that the child has a 
need to communicate and express himself which is the source of his 
desire to read and write i If the child is motivated, he will ac- 
quire the skills needed so that direct teacdiing of skills is 
avoided. Vocabulary is increased by bringing new words into the 
discussion and writing these words. 



Anderson and Dearborn (1952) describe the experience-reading 
approach in this vein. Ttiey note that the experience-reading 
method "xs a modification of the story method which originally 
made use of nursery rhymes and familiar folk tales instead of 
original stories dictated by the pupils. They also state that 
experience stories are not designed to replace basal reader mate- 
rials, pointing out that schools which have relied entirely on the 
stories growing out of the activities of children have not produced 
satisfactory results in reading. They attribute this finding to 
the fact that the materials dictated by children tend to involve 
too many different words with insufficient repetition per word. 
Thus, Anderson and Dearborn conclude that experience stories 
obviously cannot match the controlled vocabularies of basal readers 
as a means of teaching word recognition. 



Critics of the language experience method state that the pur- 
pose of the method is to introduce reading as a form of commimi eating 
ideas, not necessarily to teach "reali.reading". Thus it functions as 
a motivating technique to develop interest in reading and a "thought- 
getting” attitude; Another objection raised is that the use of the 
experience method encourages memory reading. Critics also point out, 
however, this is not necessarily a serious matter since all children 
pass through a stage when they rely as much on their memoiry of the 
story as on the words on the page. From that standpoint, memory 
rea:ding may be more of an aid than a hindrance. A problem develops 
only when the child comes to depend entl re ly bn his memory and ig- 
nores the words conplately. 



The experie^tice method historically, has been emphasized in 
teaching kindergarten and beginning readers, although the methods 
described by Huey were also used with third graders and there has 
been a recent trend toward applying these techniques to jmxior and 
senior high scfiXJol reluctant readers in inner-city schools and else- 
where'. 



Use frequency . No data were available to this project on the 
frequency of use of language experience methods in the U.S., although 
62 reports of language experience programs were reviewed. 
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Materials . Van Allen experience charts serve as guides to the 
teacher. Students essentially create their own reading material. 

Research . Although 16% o£ the studies reviex^ed on the language 
exfierience method were ranked "high” on the Gephart rating scales , 
the findings reported were inconclusive. Some investigators com- 
bined language experience techniques with other reading methods 
(e.g. , directed reading lessons, programmed materials, audio-visual 
aids, etc.); different tests were used to assess gains so that 
findings were not comparable (e.g., infoinnal measures were used to 
assess gains reported as significant in some skills while in the same 
studies standardized tests yielded no significant differences) . 

A number of the studies included were second and third year followup 
investigations of first year studies. Results on the followup studies 
indi.cated that most of the gains achieved by language experience- 
taught first graders were not maintained. Some studies found that 
more favorable attitudes toward reading were characteristic of 
language experience-taxoght students; others did not find significant 
attitude differences. Those investigators reporting improved 
attitudes subsequently reported that attitudes on followup studies 
did not differ from those of the control subjects. 

Eclectic or Combination Methods 

Usually, the term eclectic or combination method is used 
synonymously with the basal reader approach. However, depending on 
what point the researcher wished to stress , he might term the basal 
reader as a meaning emphasis , whole word emphasis , or even linguistic 
emphasis method. As mentioned earlier in this chapter, when a basal 
reader is used, it is usually regarded as the method and no effort 
has been made to specify exactly how the teacher uses the basal 
reader nor how many of the numerous activities suggested in the 
teacher’s manual she might use. 

In reviewing ten textbooks used to teach teachers of reiading, 
we foxind no author favoring any method other than a combination or 
eclectic method. While most textbook authors described other 
approaches , including those used in our categories , all reconnnended 
an eclectic', approach. It would thus appear that the controversy 
over methodsi of teaching beginning' reading has been indeed limited 
to pages of "popular *V educational journals, the women’s magazines, 
and other mass media. Almost all of the teachers in the country on 
the basis of national surveys rely heavily on; the basal readers as 
their main material for teaching reading, although there are indica- 
tions from the New England survey there is an increasing use of 
supplementary vnaterials such as intensive phonics workbooks, and 
other aids . In. view of this, we conclude that teachers are becoming 
even more eclectic in teaching reading. 
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Basal readers as representative of the eclectic method . Harris 
(1970) describes basal readers as books intended to supply the core 
materials for the development of reading skills. He notes that the 
pattern of a graded reading series which starts In grade one with a 
controlled vocabulary, gradually increases in difficulty, and pre- 
sents a varied story content, has not changed greatly since the 
McGuffy readers first appeared in the 1830 's. Today *s authors of 
basal readers claim they use a combination or eclectic approach to 
the teaching of reading, just as Professor McGuffy claimed his readers 
were eclectic in orientation (Huey, 1908). 

A typical basal reading series begins with a readiness book, 
usually in workbook form, followed by several pre-primers (usually 
three in number and with paper covers) . A primer and a first reader 
(both in hard covers) complete the materials for the first grade. 

There are usually two second grade and two third grade readers and 
one large text in each of grades four, five, and six. Workbooks 
and other supplementary materials accompany the textbooks . Each 
reader has a companion teacher's guide or manual which contains the 
necessary instruction to assist the teacher in using the materials . 
Most manuals include both a general plan and a detailed lesson plan 
for each section. The manuals include many more suggestions than a 
teacher has time to use so that he or she is given the opportunity 
to select the activities to be used. Basal readers for the early 
grades are profusely illustrated. 

Accord.ing to Harris, teaching first grade reading with basal 
readers generally consists of five steps: 1) preparation for read- 

ing (establishing background for a story, discussing new concepts, 
introducing new vocabulary) ; 2) guided silent reading of increasingly 
larger units (sentences, paragraphs, pages) to answer a specific 
question; 3) oral reading for different purposes; 4) word analysis 
and comprehension building; and 5) enrichment activities. 

In Austin and Morrison's study (1963), classroom observers 
noted that teachers concentrate on the first three of these activities, 
give moderate attention to the fourth, and little or no effort is 
spent on the enrichment activities . 

At the. upper grade levels (4, 5, and 6) basal readers provide a 
wide variety of practice exercises in different reading skills with 
many suggestions for enrichment activities. Most basal authors 
follow this same procedure for instructing teachers how to use their 
materials. 

Reading specialists have pointed out that the fact that there is 
little difference among basal readers in the types of activities 
included and in the overall content, although different selections 
from literature and other subjects are used in different readers. 
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If one b&sal reader series claims to have a stronger phonics or 
linguistic emphasis in the new editions the others soon follow. 



Albert J. Harris (1970) indicates that recent revisions of 
basal readers have incorporated several major changes: 1) a stronger 

and earlier emphasis on the teaching of phonics; 2) richer vocabulary 
with more varied and natural language; and 3) cultural and ethnic 
pluralism to make it easier for children from different backgrounds 
to relate to characters and events. In the past decade, some basal 
readers (e.g., the Chandler series and the Bank Street Readers) 
developed especially for minority children have been published . 

Thus it is clear that basal readers, although they change 
slowly, have a tendency to assimilate eventually new ideas that 
emerge from the current thinking in the field of reading as well 
as to reflect the social and political thinking of the time. 



Use frequency . We found nothing in our literature search to 
refute Mary Austin’s report published in 1963 which showed that 
952 of primary teachers used basal readers and over 90% of teachers 
used them in grades 4-6. In the New England survey previously cited, 
94% of first grade teachers used basal readers "much" and about 
1% did not use them at all. Ninety-one percent of the fourth grade 
teachers reported that they used basal readers "much". In the same 
survey, however, it was quite apparent that teachers did not rely 
exclusively on basal readers. The majority also used intensive 
phonics materials, supplementary reading materials (from libraries), 
and their own teacher-made materials. 

Despite the criticism of basal readers raised by reading 
experts and the general public, it is quite apparent that teachers 
are not rebelling against them. 



Costs for producing a basal reader series are high, Chall (1965) 
estimated that it cost about 24 million dollars to develop a basal 
reader series and today’s publishing costs are even higher. 



Research evidence ^; Although there are no studies with clear- 
cut results which demons tr ate that other methods or materials are 
superior to the basal readers, there is a tendency for the comparative 
studies to show that students who use basal readers (in contrast with 
more phonics— centered materials) tend to have higher reading compre- 
hension scores. One might infer that this may be due to the eclectic 
approach, including a strong emphasis on meaning and comprehension 
skills from the beginning stages of learning to read. In the USOE 
First Grade Studies and other research reviewed, when other methods 
such as synthetic phonics and i.t.a. have shown significantly higher 
results , these have usually been on word recognition tests or the 
pronunciation of i-)honetically consistent words. The fact that these 
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gains inevitably disappear by the end of grade two or three 
suggests that skills that are stressed by teachers using basal 
readers may off-set the initial advantage sho^m by phon. js or 
other simplified reading approaches or that perhaps the skills 
taught by these methods do not transfer to reading comprehension 
skills . 

Albert J. Harris (1970) , in reviewing the methods taught to 
teach children to read, has stated 

"...no new approach has been able to lessen significantly the 
proportion of children who make disappointing progress in , 
beginning reading. It may be that some of the children who 
fail with one approach might not have failed with another 
approach. Perhaps beginners with poor visual perception 
would do better with intensive phonics ; those with poor 
auditory perception, with 'look-and-say* ; those with 
generally poor perception, with emphaisis on reinforcement 
through tracing and writing. This, htiwever, has not 
been demonstrated in research as yet. Thus a balanced 
eclectic approach which us cis visual, auditory, touch, 
and kinesthetic cues in coiabination and develops word 
Identification and comprehension simultaneously, seems 
safer and less likely to produce difficulties than any 
method which relies primarily on one sansoiry avenue or 
stresses one important side of reading while neglecting 
another (p. 79)." 

Systems of Reading 

There is only one complete system for teaching reading in the 
U.S. today and that is the basal reader series . All other materials, 
learning programs, computer-assisted instruction programs, etc., are 
designed to supplement the reading program by teaching sub-skills . 

Newer Computer Based Instructional Management Systems (CBIM) generally 
are devSigned to -include basal readers and other conventional reading 
materials as well as computer exercises . 

^ /A ssisted instruction (CAl) . When digital computers 

were developed, it was inevitable that educators would apply them to 
help solve the persistent prob3,em of how to individualize instruction 
effectively. The first computerized instructional program was reported 
in 1959 and, since then i many attempts have been made to use computers 
with materials developed in programmed instruction. 

As Walter McHugh described CAI, it has many advantages over a 
programmed textbook since it can evaluate student responses immedi- 
ately, give oral instructions, carry on dialogues with the student, 
or make instantaneous branching decisions on the basis of student re- 
sponses (McHugh , undated). 
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The Stanford CAI Reading Program under the direction of Richard 
C. Atkinson is an example of a "tutorial" GAI program where a child 
can work through the reading program, and, depending on his response 
patterns, te*ke different roi « es through the curriculum (Atkinson, 

1966). The goals of the Sta^iford Project are to establish the feasi- 
bility of CAI for young children, to study the acquisition and 
retention processes involved in learning to read, and to provide a 
laboratory for curriculum investigations. Materials based on lin- 
guistic principles (e.g.^ words with regular and consistent spelling 
patterns) are introduced first. Children are instructed through 
earphones and a visual display screen and make their responses with 
a light-pen. The activities Include: 1) learning decoding skills; 

2) comprehension; 3) games and other motivational devices; and 4) re- 
view. The student spends 20 minutes, daily with the computer and then 
returns to his regular reading class. Weekly reports on his progress 
on CAI are sent to his teacher with suggestions for other activities. 
Progress is reported using standardized grade placement scores for 
each pupil. 

According to Baker (19’71) , Computer Based Instructional Management 
Systems (CBIM) may be seen as broader in scope than CAI. The intent 
in CBIM is to provide each child with an optimum set of educational 
experiences. CBIM specifies the following: educational objectives, 

desired student behavior, levels of competence to be attained, and 
concepts to be learned in a given program of instruction. The four 
major functions performed by computers are test scoring, diagnosing, 
prescribing} and reporting. At the beginning of each unit of instruc- 
tion, t«a is pre-tested to determine his relative status in 

terms of i-iastructional objectives. On the basis of the pre-test, the 
pupil is assigned to specific learning tasks. These can be generated 
in the printed test result booklet or the computer can be programmed to 
submit certain decision rules and relate these scores to specific 
learning tasks. The prescribed tiisks can be any of a number of educa- 
tional experiences- -workbook exercises , group activities , reading books , 
tutoring, etc. At various points within a unit the student may take 
diagnostic or progress tests which are also computer processed and 
can be used by the teacher to assess progress. When the student has 
compj.eted a given unit of instruction, he is tested again, usually with 
a criterion— ref erenced test scored on one or more objectives. Typically, 
the criterion for mastery is 85% or greater on a given objective. 

Examples of specific CBIM include the Systems Development Corpor- 
atloirls IMS developed by Sllberman for the Southwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. In this system, each first grade reading class is divided 
into several reading groups . The groups receive first grade level 
instruction based on a state— adopted reading series . A file of self- 
administered tests based on the reading series, a file of paper and 
pencil exercises used for follow--up work, and a listening post where 
students may listen to audio tapes are placed in a classroom. After 
the child completes the appropriate exercises, his an.swer sheets are 
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taken to the computer facility where they are scanned and the item 
response choices punched Into the card which serves as input to 
a computer that scores the test and generates the appropriate reports. 
The data from the tests are presented to the teachers in different 
forms: the basic data specify the particular test taken and the 

specific objectives covered in the test. If a student scores below 
85%, the report prescribes remedial activities. There is a te3.etype 
terminal- in the school for the teacher to us^/ as an inquiry device. 

The computer based instructional management system at the 
Pittsburgh Learning Research and Developm;ant Center grew out of an 
individually prescribed instructional project for which materials 
(including tests, diagnostic procedures/, prescriptions, and record 
keeping methods) had already been developed. In this system, when a 
student completes his test, clerks re.cord the results on forms that 
are optically scanned and processed by computer. After processing, a 
unit summary reporting scores on pre-tests and curriculum imbedded 
tests is printed for each student, along with a test prescription 
suggested by the computer. Room summary reports listing each student, 
the unit of instruction, the skill, and the number of days he spent 
on the unit, are also prepared for each teacher. 

According to Baker (1971) all computer based instructional manage- 
ment systems follow the same basic model. They differ in level of 
implementation but the underlying pattern of Lest scoring, diagnosis, 
prescription, and reporting is common to all exist.^ j systems. Educa- 
tional objectives are specified in detail. These then serve as the 
basis for the design of instructional procedures, materials, measuring 
instruments, and other aspects of the. curriculiam. Most computer based 
instructional management systems employ conventional instructional 
materials such as textbooks and workbooks. Only the Pittsburgh group 
uses instructional material developed expressly for the project. The 
extensive use of conventional materials reflects the extremely high 
cost of design, development, and production of the materials associated 
with specific instructional objectives. 

All cou;pute.r based instructional systems use criterion-referenced 
teRts which are administered as pre-tests to determine a pupil’s 
present/ level of achievement and as post— tests to determine if the 
specific objectives have been achieved. The end product is a series of 
computer generated reports generally structured by objectives and groups 
of pupils. Individual progress can be followed over a period of time. 



Limitations of CBIM .. Individualized instruction as it is defined 
in the compute?.* based instructional systems is based on a common con- 
tent to be learned by all pupils. Individualization occurs only in 
regard to the rate at which a pupil moves through this common curric- 
ulum and in the assignment of a limited range of remedial tasks to 
students who do not achieve mastery. Reports concerning the progress 
schemes may have been given more credence than they deserve. Current 
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diagnostic procedures report findings in a seemingly sterile fashion, 
with interpretation left to the teacher ^ Since most computer based 
instructional systems prescribe conventional materials, there is 
little evidence as to how individualized such materials are* If book B 
rather than book A is assigned on a given topic to students, little cart 
be gained unless they are functionally different. 

/ 

Present diagnostic and prescriptive procedures as used in CBIM 
appear to be rudimentary in that they rely primarily on judgments of 
the relationship of a limited number of test items to instructional 
materials and procedures. They are not based on research evidence. 

The criterion-referenced tests used to form such judgments are typi- 
cally existing tests of a multiple choice format or locally developed 
items designed to measure a specific objective. It la difficult to 
obtain adequate reliability and validity data on the limited number of 
items within any single unit of Instruction. Other limitations Include 
the cost of the program and services required as well as the amount of 
time it takes to collect and store information on each pupil and pre- 
pare the reports. According to Baker (1971), the success of future 
instructional management systems depends on their definition of Individ- 
ualization, on improved curriculum, on data diagnosis and prescriptive 
techniques, and on an adequate conceptualization of the teacher as the 
manager of the educational enterprise. To achieve even small gains in 
these areas will Involve a great Investment in time, talent, and money. 

Summary. The basal readers are the most widely used "system" for 
teaching reading in the U.S. today. All other systems, including pro- 
grammed learning and computer instruction, are designed to supplement 
basal readers. Computer Based Instructional Management Systems are 
designed to help teachers manage classroom learning by performing a 
record keeping and data analysis function. All CBIM follow the same 
basic modeil (test scoring, diagnosis, prescription writing, and re- 
porting) and uiost utilize conventional commerlcally published books\ 
and materials, either by incorporating learning programs into the com- 
puter or by instructing students to read or use designated books or 
workbooks. Some programs developed as CAI tutoring programs are now 
being made available to classrooms without computer access, e.g., 

SWRL' s Reading Tutorial Program, First-Year Communications Skills Program, 
and Instructional Concepts Program. A Leafniiig Mastery System is pre- 
sently being developed by SWRL for first and second grades to be used in 
V corihection with the Harper-Row basal readers. The materials have been 
I extensively field-tested and present expectations are that the First- 
Year Communication Skills Program will be used by approximately 100,000 
students during 1971-72. The program has been designed so that teachers 
can be trained in one day to use SWRL materials; teacher's instruc- 
tions and responses are carefully programmed. 

The Wisconsin Design for Reading (described in the Programmed 
Instruction Section) is another system that adheres to the same CBIM 
princiv^<^s , but can be used without computers. 
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The limitations of CBIM include: 1) the cost of equipment and 

laiaintenance ; 2) the use of criterion referenced tests which lack 
evidence of reliability and validity; 3) the fact that most diagnostic 
and prescriptive activities included in them are based on Judgment 
rather than empirical evidence; and 4) most systems are individual- 
ized only to the extent that students proceed through the same p rograxci 
at different rates . Another limitation, as reported by SWRL, is that 
the computer generates more information about students than teachers 
can use--thus, in effect complicating rather than simplifying her 
task. 



The advantages of CBIM Include the fact that it eases the clerical 
load of the teachers in record keeping and scoring and majr provide 
more accurate information to help manage the ineitruction of individual 
students. To Improve CBIM will take talent and large financial 
commitments . 

The major contributions of the developers of Computer Assisted 
Instruction in reading have been a research contribution in preparing 
materials for specific objectives, and in the sequencing and evaluation 
of learning. In almost all of the programs described (Including those 
which use the Talking Typewriter), an important spinoff has been soft- 
ware programs which Include ideas and techniques teachers can use to 
improve their effectiveness in teaching these skills to students. 

Some computer-based reading programs are presently available from 
commercial publishers. However, with the present educational financial 
crisis, it does not seem probable that there will be extensive adoption 
of computerized methods of teaching reading skills. Currently, the 
trend is for developers of CBIM materials to look for alternate ways 
of getting their materials used in classrooms as learning programs 
rather than as computer packages. Basically, today's computer instruc- 
tional systems have the potential to contribute new empiric ai knowledge 
and techniques for teaching the basic skills of reading. 

Nev7 Methods for Teaching Beginning Reading 

Recently, E. B. Coleman described a research strategy for educa- 
tional, engineering of the teaching of reading (1968) . His approach 
was to scale common words , letters and sounds for leamablllty. 
Tra41tlonally , almost all beginning reading materials and methods' used 
word frequency counts such as the Thorndike word list as their basis 
for Vocabulary selection on the assumption that if students learn the 
most frequently appearing words in English they will be able to read 
■more', easily 

Coleman's premise is different. He has designed a matrix of 
functions which can be tested experimentally to determine which letters 
are easiest to learn, which sounds, which words, and which blends. 

The design of such broad band studies involves ranking language units 
according to the subskills Involved in learning to read. The ultimate 
goal of such experiments is to design programmed instruction, using 
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the children themselves as the basis for the calibration of lin- 
guistic units, rather than to focus on frequently used words which 
often have irregular spellings or pronunciation patterns. With 
this approach a sequence of learning experiences in reading can 
be structured based on the student's ability to learn the letter 
sounds and words rather than on the basis of teacher or experimenter 
judgment. Basic research is currently in progress on this approach, 
but there is at this time no information as to the application of 
this technique nor its effectiveness. 

Coleman's strategy of designing a decoding program based on 
ease of learning grapheme— phoneme relationships appears rational and 
promising and may eventually result in changes in the sequence of 
presentation of early reading concepts. 



Are the Different Reading Methods Essentially 
BaRpd on Different Pools of Basic thiowledge ? 

Synthetic versus Analytic Emphasis 

The position of the strong proponents of these methods might be 
compared to two men attempting to describe axi elephant. One (the 
analytic) examines the elephant's shadow and describes the animal 
completely by his shadow. The other (the synthetic) carefully examines 
the elephant itself with a magnifying glass, part by part, starting 
with the elephant's toenails and generating rules as he moves section 
by section up the elephant. However, each vehemently argues that his 
position is the true one. Each selects experiments from perceptual 
psychology to support his position and ignores or underplays the 
evidence for the opposing viewpoint. By focusing on these narrow^ 
views of the reading process and emphasizing the nature of the stimulus 
(letters and words), both positions ignore or underplay each other s 
position as well as the Importance of motivation, growth and develop- 
ment, and the characteristics, of the learner. Both emphases assume 
that • children must be taught to read in a highly structured way. 

Individualized Instruction . Language Experience , and Responsive 
Environment 

These three methods have in common an assumption that children can 
learn to read in a less structured situation. Given the opportunity^ 
and a free choice of appropriate nuiterials, they, hold that the child s 
natural curiosity will lead him into reading. The basis of their 
emphasis comes from psychological concepts of motivation, differentxa 
growth and development patterns and a respect for Individual differences. 
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Programmed Learning 

Programmed learning is based on operant conditioning principles 
and is concerned with structuring the material in a manner so that 
the student can unavoldedly make the correct responses. To an extent 
these programs do recognize individual differences, differential 
growth and learning patterns, and emphasize the intrinsic rewards that 
motivate students through the act of being successful. The programmed 
learning approach comes closer to following a blueprint from one 
specific area of knowledge in psychology than any other . 

Linguistic Method 

The linguistic method might be compared to building a structure 
on constantly shifting sand, since the underlying theoretical know- 
ledge is constantly changing. To the extent that linguistic reading 
methods stress spelling consistency and minimal variation, the 
assumption is that by making the code-breaking stage easier and more 
systematic, children will learn faster and with less effort. To the 
extent that they support the view that writing and reading should be 
bassd on natural oral language patterns the attempt is to simplify 
the process of learning to read. 

Combined or Eclectic Method 

The view of the supporters of the eclectic method appears to be 
that if we Include a little of all the other methods, emphasize 
meaning and add extra activities , we will produce good readers. As 
has been stated previously, this is .the most widely accepted position 
espoused by both teachers and reading experts. The method taps a 
broader spectrum of psychological knowledge and concepts than do most 
of the others. 

Modified Alphabet v ^tk sd 

The rationale here Is that if the code Itself is simplified 
(letter sound relationships are made consistent) it will be possible 
for a child to learn to read easily and quickly. This, of course, 
involves changing the stimulus, the letters to which the child must 
learn to respond . This approach can be supported from selected 
studies in the fiel-l of vision and perception. 

Meaning Emphasis 

This emphasis is based, of course, on basic principles in the 
psychology of learning relating to the fact that material that is 
meaningful Is easier to learn and better retained. Implied in this 
is also the assumption that students will be more readily motivated 
to learn material that is meaningful. However, as we have pointed 
out previously, since meaning Involves the interaction of the reader 
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with the material in a book, this approach is limited when it is. not 
based on studies involving the interaction between students with 
different characteristics and various stimulus materials. As also 
was noted previously, most all of the methods cited used letters and 
words rather than nonsense syllables and authors do attempt to make 
the beginning materials as meaningful as they know how. 

SuiDni<5 



The different emphases in reading instruction do draw from differ- 
ent pools of basic knowledge. They select out those principles that 
support their particular position and ignore or imderplay the others. 

Some focus on altering the stimulus materials (letter-sound relation- 
ships, simplifying spelling patterns, restricting the complexity of the 
syntax). Others stress the need to provide a situation in which the 
learner will be maximally motivated and supported in his desire to learn 
to read. The methods suggest quite different emphases on the role of 
the teacher, from the highly structured situation in which the child 
must be taught, to a permissive situation (such as that provided in the 
responsive environment setting) where the child determines and chooses 
what he wishes to use within his environment to learn to read . 

Underlying the methods or emphases are several basic assumptions. 
First, the view that if the initial sta^jes of learning to read can be 
simplified by changing the code, controlling the alphabet, giving 
rules, or restricting the vocabulary, children will learn to read more 
easily and quickly. The Implication here is that it is desirable for 
young children to get into the process of reading as quickly and as 
easily as possible. This is a value judgment for which there, is no 
empirical evidence. 

There is some suggestion that these attempts may oversimplify the 
process of reading to the extent that when the child gets into the real 
world of reading, in polysyllabic words, inconsistent spelling 
patterns and complex syntax, he may not be adequately prepared. Only 
i.t.a. studies have concerned themselves at all with the problem of 
transfer, yet psychologists have long pointed out that one cannot 
assume that transfer occurs automatically. It is quite possible that 
some of the simplified beginning reading approaches may indeed result 
in negative transfer making it more difficult for some children to 
make the transition to regular reading. 

A second assumption underlying all of these emphases is that if 
only we start the child out right at the beginning of his learning to 
read, the advantage he gains over other students vrill persist permanent- 
ly. There is almost a total lack of awareness or Interest in intervening 
educational experiences judging from the manner in which follow-up 
studies are conducted. That is, children taught by one method or 
another during the first few months of the first grade are retested 
in subsequent years , but not studied in terms of the other learning 
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experiences to which they night be exposed* Underlying this Is the 
naive hope that what happens the first few months in school will 
mold most, if not all, of the child's later learning. Differential 
growth patterns and later mental maturation, however, have yet to be 
examined by the researchers in reading. 

There is a clear relationship between the number of studies done, 
the time at which they are done, the statistical sophistication of the 
studies, and current fads in reading. Those who wish to change exist- 
ing methods apparently are motivated to hire researchers who will do 
better research in order to persuade the public that their ideas are 
indeed more valid than those presently used in the schools- 

Underlying all of the methods is an implicit hope that a panacea 
will be found. This, too, is an historic characteristic of reading 
methods In the United States. There is strong belief that if only 
we are scientific and careful and thorough enough we will find the 
one method that will work with all children. In reality, all methods 
that we have Investigated failed to teach some children to read . 
Children with severe problems, whether they be Intellectual, emotional 
physiological, or social, cannot reasonably be expected to learn to 
read through a system based solely on the method by which they are 
taught. Failure to recognize and account for individual differences 
is a ma;jor failing of all the specialized methods — l.e., code emphasis, 
linguistics, l.t.a. , and material-centered approaches. The combination 
or eclectic method, since it substnaes varied approaches, comes closest 
of these to providing for individual differences. 



Overview of Materials Used in Teaching Iteadlng 

In reviewing the published materials for the teaching of reading, 
one is immediately impressed with the overwhelming number and types of 
books, workbooks, equipment, audio-visual aids, etc. P. Kenneth 
Komoskl, President of the Education Products Information Exchange 
Institute (EPIE) , a consumer's union for school systems and educators, 
recently stated that a conservative estimate of the educational materials 
being marketed to schools in 1971 is over 200,000 items, and that these 
products have Increased twenty-fold in the last two decades (1971). 
Materials designed specifically for the teaching of reading are also 
numerous. The first guide to materials to teach reading published by 
EPUC-CRIER contained a listing and description of 10,000 materials 
and a supplementary list of over 100 pages has recently been Issued 
(Harris, L.A. , 1968; Berridge and Harris, 1969). Any catalogue or 
listing is obsolete by the time it is published since new materials 
are continuously being developed and marketed, llie proliferation of 
educational materials is symptomatic of our technological age which 
has created a demand for options or alteimatlves in purchases of al l 
products as well as a need for immediate acquisition of products and 
information (Komoskl, 1971). The American consumer has been conditioned 
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to want and expect a new and different style car every year, and 
the American teacher has been conditioned to expect new and different 
materials and to depend on educational technology to help solve 
classroom problems. 

Just as the American consumer is more concerned about car color, 
upholstery, and style in the purchase of an automobile over safety 
features , the American educator has also been seduced by what is new 
and attractive and does not demand evidence that materials and books 
are effective in helping the students learn. 

It is clear that teachers have many options as to materials and 
equipment to use in teaching reading. However, as Komoski points 
out, less than 10% of the educational materials on the market today 
have been field-tested and even a smaller percentage (about 1%) have 
been subjected to learner-verification tests. He seeis an urgent 
need for more effective evaluation of materials due to two current 
trends: 1) the trend toward more independent, individualized learn- 

ing on the part of students; and 2) the demand for greater account- 
ability on the part of teachers. 

Since school administrators and teachers are not demanding 
evidence that new products (whether they be television tapes, multi- 
media kits, or textbooks) have demonstrated effectiveness, Komoski *s 
surveys show that most publishers are not voluntarily conducting 
expensive field testing or researching the effectiveness of their 
product. 

Komoski fears that what is happening in educational publishing 
is that schools and teachers are given an increasing quantity of 
trivial options rather than the high quality alternatives which 
students and teachers need. Implicit in his concerns about the 
quality of educational products is an assiunptlon that teachers gnH 
students are not able to judge the effectiveness of materials them- 
selves. He points out that studies have shown teachers are unable to 
judge which of two learning programs will lead to more effective 
student perfoimtance by examining them. However, the implication that 
classroom teachers would continue to use poor materials that do not 
help students learn and that only research experts can conduct 
scientific evaluation tests on educai xonal materials seems pessimistic. 

Advertisers of educational products, like those of other products , 
aim to keep the consumer dissatisfied with their present prodxicts 
and to pressure and cajole them into trying new and different materials. 
Their goal is to produce an insatiable desire for change , i.e., the 
new is always promoted as better, and to create an ever-expanding market. 
Although many reading professionals have long maintained that children 
can be taught to read by using the labels on catsup bottles or beer 
cans or walking around the streets reading signs, today’s teachers have 
been brainwashed' into feeling that they must have the latest gadgets. 
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programs, and publications or they cannot teach reading. A re'"?nt 
illustration of this attitude occurred at the National Reading 
Conference In St. Petersburg in December 1970. After U.S. Office 
of Education administrators had presented papers describing the goals 
and plans cf the Targeted Right to Read Effort, teachers in the 
audience rose to complain that they were not Interested in long- 
term research. What they demanded was something they could use in 
their classrooms "Honday morning . " 

Another factor in the proliferation of published materials in 
reading is the diversity of students. Recognizing that the same 
materials may not appeal equally to the child from a Chinese ghetto, 
a black child in rural Mississippi, a suburban child in Illinois, a 
Kansas farm child or a Mexican— American child, teachers search for 
appropriate materials. Publishers, too, have recognized the demand 
for specially created materials for ethnic minorities. Government 
support for purchasing materials for disadvantaged students have far 
surpassed funds allocated for conducting evaluation studies on their 
effectiveness. 



The regional educational research and development laboratories 
are presently conducting extensive field ■ testing and learner-verifi- 
cation tests on their newly emerging products. Yet the expense of 
such projects and the educators' indifference to evaluation studies 
makes the prospect of requiring field-test or learner verification 
data on all materials used in schools seem like a hopeless dream. 

What can be done? Should we expend millions on developing and 
testing new materials to replace present programs in the vain hope 
that if enough money and effort goes into the project, we will even- 
tually find the panacea that will work on all children? Most 
children dp learn to .read with present techniques and present mate— 

. tlals;^ M it ;:nct be; wiser to expend finahclal and research efforts 

to identity . the needs pf ? children who do not learn to read by typical 
procedures and concentrate efforts on them, if oiir goal is to assure 
every child the opportunity to read at his optimal level. 



j 



Might not teachers and adminis trators be. aided in establishing 
criteria for selecting materials appropriate for their local needs 
and in field-testing materials with their students rather than relying 
on nationwide tests on populations that may bear little resemblance 
to local student populations? The Wisconsin Design for Reading is 
a first attempt: in this direction since it provides for flexibility 
in deciding on objectives and materials in terms of local school needs. 
Rather than attempting to homogenize learning experiences and forcing 
all students tlirough the same skill sequences ^ recognition of differ- 
ences in ability and other characteristics is essential for a reading 
program to be euccessfol* 
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Use Frequency 



In our review of the literature on materials used in reading we 
found nothing to refute the finding of Austin and Morrison reported 
in their book entitled. The First R: The Harvard Report on Reading 

in the Elementary Schools (1963) • The purpose of ^heir study was 
**...to ascertain the conduct and content of the reaaing programs in 
elementary schools throughout the country (p. 247) As such, it is 
directly relevant to the present concern with the use frequency and 
distribution of instructional methods and materials • Three approaches 
for gathering information were used — a survey questionnaire, inter- 
views with administrative officers and teachers, and on— site observations 
in classrooms. A representative sample of 1,023 school systems from 
the original population of all public school systems located in 
communities with a population of ten thousand or more in all fifty 
states participated in the survey. 

Austin and Morrison report: 

• • « the basal reader is unquestionably the predominant tool 
of instruction in most of the school systems sampled 
throughout this study. This is true whether a single basal 
rer 3r series was utilized or whether ... children were ex- 
p i to a number of basal series. In only one school 
system visited during the original field study were basal 
readers not used as the major tools of reading instruction. 

In fact, for many teachers it would be unthinkable and 
impossible to teach without them (p . 54). 

This conclusion based upon the data of their survey was also 
supported by Barton and Wilder (1964) when they reported that reading 
instruction in almost all schools starts from a graded basal reader 
series . Ninety^eight percent pf first grade teachers in their survey 
of 1,500 teachers reported use of such materials and procedures on 
all or most days. 

The report on Reading Instruction in New England's Public Schools 
prepared in February, 1969, also reports: 

The basal reader is the most used type of material in 
reading instruction in Grade 1 and 4. Ninety— five 
per cent of the principals indicate that basal readers 
are used as a basis for the reading programs in their 
respective schools (p, 16). 

A private survey , completed in 1970—71 and made available to us 
through the cooperation of the American Heritage Publishing Company 
and Houghton Mifflin Company, provides concrete information on the 
materials of instruction used in the United States. This unpublished 
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survey, conducted in association with John E. Carroll, covered a 
carefully selected nationwide sample of more than 200 schools or 
school systems (public and parochial) , about half of whom responded 
with detailed lists of textbooks , individual study and practice 
materials, library books, and other reading matter used in grades 
3 through 9 in their schools. Frrjr^! the lists of materials reported 
for the teaching of reading we have reproduced the most frequently 
reported titles, by grade lev€tl through sixth grade. 



Grade 3 



Robinson ’ s 


Roads to Follow and More Roads to 


Follow 


Russell's 


Finding New Neighbors and Friends 


Far and Near 



Grade 4' 



Robinson *s 


Ventures and Open Highways (Book 4) 


Russell *s 


Roads to Everywhcire 


Harris * s 


Magic Word 




Grade 5 


Robinson * s 


Vistas and Open Highvjays (Book 5) 


Russell* s 


Trails to Treasuiie 


Harris * s 


Bold Journeys 



Grade 6 

Cavalcades and Open Highways (Book 6) 

Wings to Adventure 
Seven Seas 

Ihese selections, except for VanRDeke^s are from basal reading series. 

The New England Survey also Indicates that teachers do not re- 
strict their teaching to >ie Basal Readers, but use many supplementairy 
materials as vrell. Table 24 shows the most frequently used materials 
and equipment reported by teachers in the survey. The survey also 
suggests that some teachers are not utilizing audio-visual aids, 
learning kits, etc., although they are available in the classroom. 
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Robinson* s 
Russell *s 
VanRoeke * s 
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TABLE 24 

MOST FREQUENTLY USED MATERIALS 
IN READING CLASSES (NEW ENGLAND SURVEY) 



Most Frequently 

Used Books Grade 1 — Grade 4 



Basals 

Commercial Workbooks 
Intensive Phonics. 
Teacher Made Materials 



Basals 

Supplementary Basals 
Library Books 
Teacher Made Materials 



Most Frequently 

Used Equipment Grade 1 Grade 4 



Record Player 
Filmstrip Projector 
Television 
Overhead P rojector 



Filmstrip Projector 
Record Player 
Tape Recorder 
Overhead Projector 



Most Frequently 

Used Materials Grade 7 Remedial Grade 10 Remedial 



Textbooks or Workbooks Texts or Workbooks 

on Reading on Reading 

Library Books Teacher Made Materials 

Kits or Boic=^d Materials Library Booki ; 

Teacher Made Materials Kits or 

Reading Machines and Reading Machines /- 

Pacers 
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Use Frequency of Materials in Teaching Reading at the High School 
Level 



Surveys of high school reading programs suggest that machines, 
multi-level kits, ^d various workbooks are typically used. 

McGuire (1969) conducted a national survey of 912 high school 
teachers and concluded that 80% of the high school teachers teach 
reading in the context of literature. Only about half used material 
designed to increase reading rate, while 66% of the teachers indicated 
that SRA multi-level materials were used in their classes . 

Farr, Harris, Laffey, and Smith (1969) surveyed high school 
reading programs in the state of Indiana. They report that about half 
(47%) had developmental reading programs and the sarx’ ” ' rportlon offered 
some kind of summer reading program. Forty percent , . . ' remedial 

reading for the severely disabled reader, but only 19% ui these schools 
reported having reading lessons for all students. 

Simmons (1963) surveyed high schools in the upper midwest and re- 
ports on results from 152 schools . He found that more than one third 
of the schools had ho reading px'ograms of any kind. "When reading 
programs were indicated, the majority were reported narrow in scope, 
rigidly administered, and quite limited as to the number of students 
served (p.. 34)." Those schools that did offer reading concentrated only 
on remedial training. 

Boyle (1971) reports results of a survey on 68 Florida high 
schools. She reports that remedial reading was most frequently done 
in special classes in a reading laboratory with an average of 16 
students to one teacher. Most classes used a combined small group 
instructional approach plus individualized instruction. The most 
popular materials included; SRA Reading Laboratories, SRA Reading for 
Understanding, Reader's Digest Skill Builders , controlled readers , 
tape recorders, the Language Master, and tachistoscopes . Less than 
half of the schools reporting indicated they taught reading in the 
content area. 

.-.raham (1969) surveyed secondary schools in California. Three 
hundred three replies were received and, of the schools responding, 

78% stated they had reading programs. However, Graham did not ask 
what types of residing programs wexe offered. He reports the most 
frequent method of organizing reading programs was the establishment 
of special reading classes (82%). Over 75% of the schools used 
invlfcl-level reading kits and approximately 220 other kinds of commercial 
reading programs were listed. The larger the school the greater the 
variety of materials in use. Most schools used mechanical devices: 
controlled readers, 84%; tape recorder, 80%; tachistoscopes. 72%; pacers, 
62%; record players, 59%; and reading films, 45%. In It ion, SRA 

Reading Laboratories and Reading For ’ cotandin.g, books such as 
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reviewed that ranked ’’high" or "middle" quality on the Gephart scale. 

Of those, 28 were on black students. The most frequent methods used 
in these studies were described as meaning, language experience, 
individualized instruction, and eclectic. There were only two 
studies on Araerican Indians and four that Included any Asian~American 
®^^^®nts. In one of the studies on Indian students there were only two 
Indians in the group. One study on a sample of Oriental children in 
grade 3 was done in Hawaii with middle SES students. 

Few of the research reports reviewed presented full information 
on learner characteristics such as grade level, ethnicity, sex, SES, 
and ability level. All of the studies which included ethnicity as a 
variable included black students and most sti^dled populations in inner 
city schools. Only one study described black students from middle 
class backgrounds. The other researchers apparently assumed that 
their black student samples were from low SES backgrounds, though a 
number specified that their populations were "disadvantaged." 

There were many more studies specifying black subjects than 
white subjects or any other ethnic group, but it seems likely that 
many of the studies which did not mention ethnicity were, in fact, 
using white subjects. Apparently, if a child's ethnicity is not 
described, he is assumed to be white. Most of the studies in which 
ethnicity was mentioned as a variable were done with "disadvantaged 
students" and "low ability students." Usually, when these labels 
were used they were not described or defined. 

Recent studies on the relation of ethnicity to self “concept have 
described the complexities of using ethnicity as an independent 
variable. The racial composition of the school which the children 
attend, not merely whether the school is integrated or not, has been 
found to be an important variable in determining whether a child from 
3 given ethnic group has a low self —concept or not. Such factors as 
the presence of other minority group members , the size of the school, 
the comamnity attitudes and composition (including parental attitudes 
toward integration) have been found to affect the results of such 
studies. 

Sex 



Most studies reviewed either dealt with both males and females 
or gave no information on sex. Several studies dealt only with males 
but none of the studies Involved only female populations. In general, 
nothing was found to refute the evidence that girls' reading achieve- 
ment in the elementary school is higher than boys'. On studies where 
sex was used as the variable, the results were inconsistent, sometimes 
the boys apparently gained more from being taught with s given method, 
while in other studies girls gained more. When sex variables were 
confounded witi' socioeconomic status and ethnicity, the results were 
even less clear-cut. 
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A bility 

Many more studies concerned low ability students than high 
ability students. Most studies stated that "wide range of ability 
levels were represented" or "the sample cut across ability levels," 
but presented no further Information. In other words, the distri- 
bution of significant learner characteristics was not specified. 

The majority of research studies reported that p7:e-tests had been 
admlnlnstered to determine the ability level of the subjects p but 
many of these same studies did not report the scores ^ittalned from 
these tests. Vague definitions such as "the experimental and control 
groups arc comparable In ability," were used. 

Some researchers described their subjects as being of "average 
abll ■ “y" when they meant that their sample was unselected. (Perhaps 
the brevity of the reports in the published literature due to 
editorial policy limited many authors from adequately describing 
their samples.) There were no studies, for ex/ample, on high SES 
students with low ability. Only three studies showed significant 
interaction effects ; one, that low ability students (boys) apparently 
achieved higher reading gains when taught by the basal reading method 
while high ability boys learned better with the language experience 
method; and, another suggested that low ability subjects fared better 
using a synthetic phonics method while high ability subjects scored 
higher on the post-test when taught by the whole word or letter 
cluster approach. One study found that Immature first graders 
f.chleved significantly higher gains when an individualized reading 
readiness approach was used (Spache et al., 1965). 

Since most of the research Investlgatloha failed to describe the 
sample adequately on any of the variables that were the concern of 
this project, and these data typically were not Included in the ex- 
perimental designs, we can only conclude the information on learner 
characteristics and methods is sparse at the present time. 

Studies not only failed to specify learner characteristics on the 
obvious variables, but provided even less Information on other learner 
characteristics such as emotional problems, perceptual difflcu' l:ies, 
visual or hearing handicaps, etc. 

If further research is designed to answer questions concerning 
the relationship between school procedure and achievement in reading 
with special groups, researchers should be required to describe their 
populations completely, including sex, ethnicity, ability, grade 
level, relevant physical and emotional factors, as well as to describe 
the characteristics of the school and the teachers. Procedures used 
and materials used with the students should be specified. 

Analyses of the characteristics of effective compensatory education 
programs suggest directions that future researchers may find profitable 
to pursue. 
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Surveys of Results of Compensatory Educatioa Programs 

The results of the efforts in the 1950 ’s and 60 *s to attack 
educational failure by providing compensatoiry education designed 
to compensate for deficiencies in a person’s learning experience 
have been widely criticized as failures. At leasts most observers 
would agree that the programs have not been demonstrated to have 
had ^ridespread and dramatic success despite the billions of dollars 
that have been spent on them. McDlll, McDlll and Sprehe (1969) 
describe the research and evaluation studies that have been done on 
three of these major compensatory education attempts: Head Start, 

Title I and Upward Bound. In their assessment of Title I programs 
on which over 4 billion dollars was spent between 1963 and 1970 and 
475,000 students were Involved (the large compensatoiry education 
program, ;'.n existence), they point out man;, 'mltatlons to the 
evaluation studies. No control groups were available so that changes 
over time were measured by a comparison of pre- and post“test scores. 
The reading scores of Title I students did Improve at an average 
rate approximating the normal rat?, for the average child (one month's 
improvement for each month of instruction) making this higher than 
the expected rate for low-income, central city schools. However, 
since the studies suffered from biased samples, noncomparable data 
with respect to grade level, different and unequal measures and test 
intervals, and lack of control groups with which to make comparisons, 
the results are considered too unreliable to enable conclusions to 
be reached. 

McDill et al (1969) analyzed eleven local intervention compen- 
satory education programs and described the extent of success, the 
population served, and the methods employed in each base; 

In analyzing cost for the various programs they found a raiige 
from 0 xmeanlng no additional costs beyond the usual school expenses) 
to $1500 annually per pupil in one pre-school project. Size of the 
target population for the various programs ranged from over 60,000 
students per year to fewer than 25. Intensity level of the programs 
varied from programs where time segments of the daily schedule were 
set aside for each child to receive systematic cognitive Instruction 
while in other programs cognitive material was not presented directly 
but assumed to be pervasive. 

Compat.isons made to assess the progress of the experimental 
groups differ in rigor emd sophistication j reports vary from schools 
with a Negro population of 10% or less to 90% or more within the 
school sj tem. Types of treatment vary from total organized programs 
to informal tutoring v/lth the aid of homework helpers as tutors and 
home visits by the teaching staff. 

Ip another block of studies reviewed by McDlll et al (1969) , 

15 successful compensatory programs were studied in an attempt to 
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identify the features that accounted for success . Three criteria were 
used in selecting the programs: 1) quality of the research design 

and evidence of objective results persisting over time; 2) objectives 
differing from those of other programs selected; and 3) accessibility 
of progra m s for site visits. It was concluded from this review that: 
objecti'res should be clearly defined and systematic procedures in 
time schedules for the implementation of plans should be set up; 
Instruction should be individualized through various means such as 
one-to-one relatlonshipr between teachers and thsi studeiits , tutors, 
and ccuprater assisted instruction; and funds should be allocated at 
all maturational levels from pre-school through secondary and not 
concentrated merely at the pre-school level. 

McDll] et al report that the following characteristics most 
clearly distinguished successful from unsuccessful compensatory pro- 
grams : 



a. careful planning and clear statement of academic objectives; 

b. small groups and a high degree of individualization of in- 
struction; 

c. instruction and materials that were re leva -t and closely 
linked to program objectives; 

d. high intensity of treatment; and, 

e. teacher training in the methods of the program. 

The authors point out: "No public school system in history has 

ever been abolished beca»'oe it could not teach children to read and 
write, yet some ccmpensatnr'q programs , aimed at the vary ch. Idren who 
will probably be losers in the regular school programs, could be just 
in that situation. They are being asked to succeed in less time than 
allowed the regular school system with minimal scientific evidence 
relevant to the problems of disadvantaged children and a lack of 
awareness of the magnitude of this task that confrontP tViem (p. 71)." 



Limitations of the Gephart Rating System 

Although a number of research articles were judged as "high" 
quality and "middle" quality and therefore acceptable for the pur- 
poses of this study, few of the sf ^dles so rated contributed aiiythlng 
in the way of euiswers no the questions to which the project is addressed. 
The findings Indicated "no significant differences" with monotonous 
regularity. Specifically the rating system failed to differentiate 
between studies on the following bases: 

1) Most of the studies failed to define methods operation- 
<'.lly, using only labels — such as meaning emphasis. This 
was further compounded by the fact that the same labels 
in many instances were applied to vastly different pro- 
grams as in the case of responsive environment studies 
and individualized Instruction. 
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2) Many of the studies that ranked high on the Gephart 
ratings failed to describe adequately the sample in 
terms of learjier characteristics such as sex, ability, 

SES, and in some instances even grade levels. Almost 
none of the studies described teacher characteristics. 

3) On the tnree Gephart scales , undue weight was given 
to studies that used appropriate standardized tests. 
Researchers using unstandardized measures may not have 
had the space in their limited article to describe 
adequately the reliability and validity evidence of 
the measures they used, hence their studies would 
automatically be rated lower on this dimension. 

4) In studies on methods in schools there are limitations 
as to the nature of the population that can be studied. 
Usually one studies intact classrooms rather than 
random subjects who can be assigned to differential 
treatment conditions. Hence many of the studies fell 
to attain high ratings on the "adequacy of the pop- 
ulation sample" scale. 

5) Appropriateness of using e-jcperimental research methodol- 
ogy and statistics for classroom investigations has 
recently been questioned by prominent educational 
ststiaticians and researchers. 

In education we dc* not have random populations, for students are 
not randomly assigned to schools or school districts. We are presented 
with known populations—classes, schools, school districts. Rarely can 
we design experiments in which we can truly randomize subjects or 
meet the assumptions of traditional experimental statistical methods. 
Evaluation involves collecting information in order to make a decision 
about the value and utility of a procedure which differs from the ex- 
perimental researcher's goal of creating new knowledge. Traditional 
use of parametric statistics requires that certain assumptions be met 
(i.e., interval measurement, normal distributions, homogeneity of 
variance, some variance Lo begin with, etc.) Large initial numbers are 
always a must , affecting even the use of non— parametric 
statistics such as chi-square and frequently leading us to classify 
students into illogic 1 groups. 

One could also question the value of mean score differences even 
in the rare instances where they were reported to be sig;,;lf leant. 
Teachers do not have average classes nor average students. They do 
have some fast learners, some slow learners, some with behavioral and 
emotional problems, some with vision and hearing problems, and others. 
They may even have a class whose reading achievement ranges over a six 
year span depending. on the grade level they teach. Even the act of 
seeking significant mean score differences between methods does not 
make sense in this context. 
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A major difficulty with, the studies that ranked high on the 
Gephart model was that few of them defined their variables oper- 
ationally. Learner characteristics were rarely specified in any 
detail nor were teacher characteristics. Methods were labeled with 
descriptive terms, and often the same labels were applied to quite 
different methods (e.g. , individualized instruction, responsive en- 
vironment.) Materials were often cited as "traditional basal 
reader approach" with no other information given. Extremely rarely 
were descriptions of the sequence of activities or procedures given 
and never were specific teaching strategies defined - 



If we are to continue using experimental research methodology 
to study reading behavior in the classroom, we are still faced 
with the legal and ethical impossibility of conducting the critical 
experiment in which children are randomly selected to begin school 
at ages 6, 7 , and 8, and determining the conditions under which the 
8-year-olds who are deprived of school instruction can reach grade- 
level reading performanc in one year. 

Designing experiments that cor.trol on other variables that we 
assume affects reading achievement is difficult. All of the studies 
assume that a child’s reading growth is a function of what is taught 
to him in the reading class hour. Other school and extra-curricular 
6Xp&rx6nc6S sxq assumed to 1>6 ocjuxvslGnt for 3II of the studGixtSo 

It may be quite appropriate an ; simple to control the learning 
behavior of rats by witholding food until they emit responses , but it 
is a bit more complex to control teacher behavior (even by witholding 
checks) until she is forced to use a method that some research- 
er wants her to test out in the classroom. Therefore, it is almost 
impossible to assign methods randomly without the cooperation of the 
teachers and if, as in most studies, teachers are permitted to select 
the methods they wish to use, one has the problem of equating moti- 
vation. 

The Gephart scaling system probably has most value in eliminating 
those studies which fail to specify population, the treatment, and 
the measures used. However it is questionable that any scaling method 
can at present be designed to Identify high quality research on the 
basis of a simple checklist. The subjective judgment of qualified 
researchers in the field appears , at present , to be the best criterion 
available for judging high quality research studies. 

Thus, our experience with the Gephart model served to reduce the 
number of studies that were reviewed, but did not yield high quality 
studies that could contribute the information needed to answer the 
charges of ,..oject. Furthermore, the Gephart rating system did 
not help in .bwlectlng high quality surveys, nor in evaluating the 
adequacy of materials developed using systems analysis approaches, 
in evaluating theoretical papers or surveys of the literature. 
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Ai\alysls of the Research Literature 

The methods used in the selection and detailed critical reading 
of a massive body of literature in the field of reading are pre- 
sented in Chapter 2. They are briefly reviewed here to indicate the 
background for this analysis. First, a large number of bibliographic 
references were screened by a comittee of experts. Then, graduate 
student readers, guided by a review format developed specifically for 
the purposes of this project reviewed critically and abstracted the 
recommended articles. These abstracted reviews, supplemented by 
detailed reading of many basic sources , were used to synthesize and 
report on the state-of-the-art in research on methods of reading 
instruction. This section of the chapter will include: 1) an ex- 

amination of "landmark" reports, from the great number reviewed to 
illustrate the two main points of the analysis by reference to 
authorities within the field of reading research Itself; and 2) a 
general discussion of the two major findings to help the USOE in 
its further discussion and implementation of the Targeted Research 
and Development Program. 

The studies here cited are those that have been most influential 
in tha recent past in shaping and supporting classroom activities in 
reading. The intent is to show by use of these studies that certain 
problems do exist with regard to interpretation of the past research 
on methods of reading instruction. 

Jeanne Chall’s Learning to Read : The Great Debate 

Jeanne Chall*s book (1967) is illustratiye of the great and grow- 
ing synthesis literature that reviews and swnmarlzes the Increasing 
massive material on reading instruction. Her work is widely recog- 
nized and quoted and her 1967 book is perhapsj the best of its type in 
both general demeanor and willingness to risk reaching conclusions and 
recommendations in spite of the inchoate, nature of available research 
evidence. Its appearance seemed to produce or coincide with a general 
reduction in the "heat" of the . debate about beginning reading. instruc- 
tion. Nevertheiess , it has had its own share of critics who debate 
the merits of attempting to "count" studies f or.and against (Harris , 
1970, p. 75) a "false" dichotomy (Spache,i969). 

The effect the book has had on popular thinking about beginning 
reading Instruction is appreciable. To anyone unacquainted with the 
realities of research, Chail’s; report carries the authority of compre- 
. henslyeness and scientific objectivity in summarization of the relevant 
research. Because this book coincidentally supported the use of 
systematic phonics, when popular opinion had already reached this 
"logical" conclusion, its Influence and acceptance were enhanced. 

The Important question of the possible inappropriateness of the 
original debate has been overlooked. 
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If Jeanne Chall’s carefully stated and qualified conclusions 
and recommendations. In this this difficult area of Investigation 
were based on definitive research, they would afford a baseline 
appropriate to parts of the tasks of this project. Unfortunately, 
they do not, and by a reading of portions of Chall's own work, it 
is possible to Illustrate the very real problems facing all syn- 
thesizers and summarizers of the research on methods of reading 
instruction. 



Chall states: 



The research in beginning reading has generally been in- 
adequate in both depth and scope (p. 88). 



And if you select judiciously and avoid interpretations , 



you can make research "prove" almost anything 
(p. 87) 



you want it to 



Taken as a whole, the research on beginning reading is 
shockingly inconclusive (p.88). 



I knew before starting that a major problem was how to 
read the research.... I would have to look at each study 
carefully and to ask such questions as why it was made; how 
the author defined "reading"; what methods and materials 
were being compared; what the size, age, grade level, and 
other characteristics of the population were; how the author 
defined reading "success"; what care was taken to assure 
comparability to the groups studied; and so on.... 
practically none of the studies specified all these conditions . 

Most did not indicate how the experimental and control groups 
were selected, how much time was allotted to various aspects 
of reading, how the teachers were selected, whether the 
quality of the teaching was comparable in both groups , or even 
whether the teachers followed Che methods under study. Even 
more Important , ^most studies did iiot specify clearly what a 
"method" involved, but instead merely assigned labels (e.g .- 
"phonics") , expecting the reader to understand what was meant 

(pp. 100-101) . / 

(underlining supplied by the present author) 

^ a deep and scientifically 

rigorous look at the existing yiiterature for her purposes and found 
the literature wanting in inany fundamental respects . Other paragraphs 
and comments in her book attest to her own high critical and objective 
standards for extracting the' "truth" from available research. The 
dilemma she faced was the oue presented to all synthesizers and sum- 
marizers : if too high starldards are applied, there is nothing left to 

summarize. / 






Chall acknowledged this dilemma while commenting on the Durrell 
study completed at Boston University (1958). She states: 

Although Helen Robinson (1959) is justified in raising 
questions about the design of the Boston University 
study... most of the questions she raised may be applied 
to the bulk of the educational research In existence. 

Were we to use the. strict methodological criteria 
Robinson proposes, there would be ho research to sum- 
marize (p. 155). 

It Is Interesting to examine the Robinson analysis to see what 
things she was asking for before accepting the data and conclusions 
of the Durrell investigation of the possible benefits of formal instruc- 
tion In letters and sounds. Robinson reports: 

Mo statement Is made about the characteristics of each of 
these two groups that might make them comparable (p. 421). 

(The Llnehan) .. .report leaves many unanswereid questions 
concerning the control of factors other than the methods 
of teaching (p . 4?.l) . 

. . . the effect of the procedure for select.lon of teachers 
Is an uncontrolled variable (p. 422). 

... the differences . . .might be attributed with equal 
confidence to the amount and quality of supervision 
provided. Insofar as the Information in the report Is 
concerned (p. 422). 

All the foregoing tests except Number 4 were constructed 
expecially for this study. While they may be adequate 
for the purpose, little Is known about the tests themselves 
and how other pupils .would perfom on them. . . .The results 
revealed significantly superior scores In oral reading, 
classifying swords , and paragraph-meaning tests constructed 
especially forr'thls .Investigation, while no significant 
differences were fouiid on the one standardized test or the 
special test of silent ireadihg (p. 423) . 

A number of other .specif Ic questions or comments are raised by 
Robinson In her review of this study. However, her purpose was 
*'. . . to show that (the study) . does not supply dependable evidence to 
determine the value of this plan of teaching (p. 426)." Many would 
agree that the cited comments raise a reasonable doubt about the inter- 
pretation of the Durrell study (Robinson, 1959) . 



Chall, on the other hand, states her resolution of the dilemma In 
the following sentences that immediately follow her rejection of the 
Robinson approach: 

The Boston University study seems to me as good as most 
studies of its kind, and Durrell's conclusions appear to 
be more grounded in the actual findings than is character- 
istic of most studies in beginning reading. At any rate, 

Durrell’s study is only one of many other similar studies, 
conducted before and after his, that tend to find the same 
thing (p. 155). 

Chall feels the Durrell study should be accepted because it tends 
to find the same as "many other studies" and they presumably are 
supported because the Durrell study found what they did. If the Boston 
University study is also as "good as most" of the others and one 
accepts any of the Robinson questions as pertinent, it appears that one 
must summarise studies with major defects in them if one is to report 
anything. Many would not accept this as an adequate conception of the 
role of research in forming generalizations. Chall herself, makes 
this point: 

But the major evidence that a stronger code emphasis at 
the beginning produces better results than a weaker one 
(one that emphasizes meaning initially) stems not from 
"head counting" or "ballot taking" but from my theoretical 
analysis of the probable course of development of reading 
skill. . . (p. 134) . 

It is not the purpose of the present review to dispute Chall ’s 
theoretical posltlou but to Illustrate that there is no such thing 
as an objective summary (plus and minus points for or against a 
position) of the research literature. Inherent lii any summarization 
is the problem of what standards of quality are to be used and how one 
Interprets studies that are less than complete either in their conduct 
or in their reporting. Evan. when only the "best established facts" 
are accepted, any summary is an interpratatlon against a stated or 
unstated background fabric of beliefs and theories. 

The unfortunate consequences of the; Chall presentation format, 
hotfave.ry regardless of her disclaimer tucked away on page 134, is to 
give the impression that one merely examines the research literature , 
using suitable standards, and then the conclusions appear. This 
happy state of affairs might be approximated if the research literature 
contained mostly rigorously conducted experimental studies that had 
been adequately reported. It is apparent, however, by the material 
quoted from Chall ’s own work that such was not the case in the mld-1960’s . 
The situation has not changed appreciably since that time. 
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Bond and Dykstra t Research on First Grade Reading Instruction 

The First Grade Reading Studies have been cited as often as Chall 
during the recent past by those anxious to be able to support some 
reasonable suggestions (many times contradictory to Chall^s concepts) 
about beginning reading. The Intent has been to buttress these 
suggestions vd.th the aura of a firm research or empirical base collected 
under rigorous conditions. Unlike Cball's review of other's research, 
the work collected and presented by Bond an.d Dykstra (1967a, b,c), 

Dykstra (1968c), Stauffer (1967) and others (cited in those above), is 
the actual report of 27 individual studies on different variations in 
reading instruction. The original plan was for coordination of these 
studies so all researchers would use some identical pre-tests and 
post-tests and cover approximately 140 days of instruction and thereby 
make possible : 

...the exploration of the relative effects on early reading 
growth of various approaches to Initial reading instruction 
under similar experimental conditions (Bond & Dykstra, 1967b, 

p . 2) . 

Because of the lUv^nner in which the project was funded, however, 
the 27 studies were extremely diverse and beyond the fact that each 
director made his c /mmon data available to the Coordinating Center 
every study was self-contained. As individual studies they represent 
very well the wide variety of research we reviewed. They may stand 
to represent both the problems and opportunities in ‘.research on methods 
during the past decade. 

Although most of the studies Investigated instructional methodology 
in one manner or another, they did not reflect a continuum of possible 
methods or even at all available and recommended programs. Other 
problems for tht oordinatlng Center became apparent when the over-all 
analyses were a made. 

Ah analyst was also conducted whereby each treatment within 
^ ^ c was compared with each of the other treatments 

in all the other projects .... tremendous project differences 
in achievement even after teacher and pupil characteristics 
had been controlled statistically, coupled with Incomplete 
replication of treatments within projects , made this method 
of analysis (Questionable (p. 42). 

Statistical control of initial differences would be a questionable 
procedure in many circumstances , but even after this was done it was 
not possible to equate the groups from the various studies. This 
should not be surprising because the original study groups were not 
randomly selected from a defined population of first grade groups but, 
InSsvtead, were the ones selected by the individual project directors 
in their own areas. As a result of this and other departures from 
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requirements of experimental design, the proper approach to the First 
Grade Studies (and by implication to all other studies of methods re- 
viewed) is that presented by Stauffer in the International Reading 
Association's reprint from The Reading Teacher (1967) i 

What conclusions can and cannot be made about the twenty- 
seven studies reported herein? Because of the many variables 
which were not uniformly controlled in the separate studies, 
the studies shou.ld not be compared to see which ones were 
most productive. Wide variation was found among the teachers 
involved. . . 

No one method should be compared with another because the 
methods were not sharply and clearly different. For example, 
all methods included instruction in phonics of one kind or 
another, the alphabet, writing experiences, comprehension, 
and so on. Methods that were given the same label were not 
always thft same , . . 

Reading instruction time could not be defined acceptably.... 

Much effort was devoted to an attempt to define reading 
instructional time at the Coordinating Center meetings, 
but to no avail... 

The tests used to measure readiness, intelligence, and 
achievement were not adequate . A careful reading of the 
reviews for some of these tests in Bures' Mental Measu re- 
ments Yearbook will support this view... ” 

In short, any attempt to compare method with method or 
study with Gtudy could produce gross misunderstandings and 
false conclusions... 

It is unfortunate that because of governmental policies the 
plan for the first grade studies was not carried out as it 
was originally designed. The original proposal was prepared 
by members of the National Conference on Research in English. 

. . .They outlined a paradigm of Influences on first grade 
reading instruction. It was proposed that centers be estab- 
lished to test different methods, uniform control be carefully 
policed, and results be analyzed, and uniformly prepared by 
a coordinating center (Stauffer, 1967, p. v-vli) . 

Slpay (1968) also has detailed cautious in the interpretation of 
the First Grade Studies which support Stauffer's analysis. Nevertheless, 
the most commonly discussed conclusions of the First Grade Studies are 
those based upon an attempt to evaluate what they mean in total. 
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Wittick (1968), for Instance, quotes four observations by Bond from 
that s tudy : 

1) There is no one method that is so outstanding that 
it should be used to the exclusion of the others. 

2) The effectiveness of any one approach appears to be 
increased when it is broadened by addition of other 
instructional components. For example, a basic pro- 
gram’s effectiveness Is increased when \?ritlng 
experiences are added, or a phonetic approach appears 
to profit from the addition of audio and visual 
Instructional aids, etc. 

3) Specific approaches to first grade reading Instruction 
appeared to increase children’s achievement in certain 
instructional outcomes but are weak in other outcomes. 
Another method may develop different patterns of 
growth. This observation gives hope to the possibility 
that we may find combinations of approaches that will 
encourage over-all balanced reading growth. 

4) As would be expected, there was greater variation 
between teachers within the methods than there was 
bvQtween the methods. This again points up the 
importance of the teacher’s role In learning (pp. 125-30). 

The Important question for our purposes must be: How was Bond 

able to reach these conclusions based upon the reports of the twenty- 
seven studies? If , as . Stauffer has pointed out, any attempt to 
compare method wJ.th method Is not justified, then how can one con- 
clude that no method Is outstanding? If reading Instructional time 
Is not controlled, how can one decide that adding components is not 
just adding additional practice? ' If the measurements used are not 
adequate, how is it possible to distinguish differential outcomes 
from- Inadequate testing? If non-randoinly selected groups differ at 
the end of instruction, how is it possible to attribute that to 
differences In teachers rather than to differences in groups? 

Slpay (1968) has stated; 

There is always the danger of accepting without question , 
the findings of any published study. However, the 
temptation to do so may be Increased when • a number of 
studies were conducted cooperatively and sponsored by 
the URGE (p. 10) . 
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Bliesmer and Yarborough t A Comp ari-S on or Ten Dlf fsysnt Beginning 
Reading Programs In First Grade 

The Bliesmer and Yarborough report (1965) which has received 
national attention may be examined to illustrate two important as- 
pects of research on reading. The first is easily stated. Ihe 
only readily available report of their work is published in the 
pjii Palta Kappan magazine, which is an educational leadership publl— 
cation rather than a scientific journal- That is, the purpose of 
the magazine is not archival retention of scientific reports but, 
properly, presentation of a variety of information for the pro- 
fessional educator. Since the purpose of the Kappan is general it 
does not require and probably would not print the usual needed 
description of methods, statistical analyses, and procedures essential 
for interpretation of experimental evidence. 

In the case of the Bliesmer and Yarborough article more than the 
usual amount of statistical and procedural material was printed but 
without approaching the detail that an archival publication would 
have obtained. This line of thought will be more fully developed in 
the state-of-thf'-art analysis presented later . For the moment, the 
report as written will be discussed in the context of the problems of 
definition of methods for reading instructional research. y. 

What is a Method of Reading Instruction? 

As a general definition one might accept Identification of method 
with materials. That is, a method of reading instruction is a 
systematic collection of instructional materials, equipment, and/or 
recommended activities for teachers to use in developing reading 
achievement in learners. Unfortunately, although this definition is 
clear, it is too simple. 

That definition Is too simple because method refers not only to 
the materials and teachers ’manuals but the exact usage of these aa 

a part of a comprehensive instructional activity. A method of reading 
Instruction in this larger definition is the sum total of aU of the 
materials and actions of the teacher in a specific Instructxonal 
situation. 

Thus, under this latter conception, as many methods of reading 
Instruction may exist as are created by the interaction of particular 
children with a particular teacher i The teacher , in essence, must 
Invent a reading method for every child in her class every year. 

^/uch a particularized definition, however, is of more value in 
philosophical discourse and attltudlnal training than as a guide for 
the search for new knowledge. It is a necessary assumption of scien- 
tific activity that particulars can be successfully grouped into more 
general categories . Under this assumption many researchers have 
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asked: are there ways to group all these millions of particular 

"methods" under certain labels? 

Historically, researchers on methods of reading instruction 
have taken the position that certain groupings are possible. The 
literature speaks with assurance about "the basal reader method," 

"the language experience method," "the phonic method," "the look- 
say method" and so on- Bliesmer and Yarborough (1965) go one step 
further and perceive similarities among these groupings and speak 
as f ollovjs : 

The ten approaches studied differed in numerous ways, 
such as in suggested teaching materials, instructional 
techniques, order in which types of word or sound elements 
were introduced, and administrative procedures (e.g. grouping 
practices). Nevertheless, analysis of the approaches re- 
vealed two basic underlying psychological-pedagogical theories 
represented among them: 1) Five programs were based upon the 

belief that the child should be taught whole words and then, 
through various analytic techniques , recognition of letters 
and the sounds they represent (hereafter referred to as the 
■analytic method) ; 2) Five approaches were based upon the 
belief that the child should be taught to synthesize word 
elements learned into whole words (hereafter referred to as 
the S3mthetic method) (p. 500). 

If the Bliesmer and Yarborough analysis is correct, any research 
that compared two or more methods from only one category of approaches 
would have been comparing similar things essentially with only 
inconsequential differences to be expected. For instance, we would 
expect a comparison of the following four methods identified as 
analytic by Bliesmer and Yarborough to yield no sl'^nlf leant differences 
among them. 

(■AM) °ABC Betts Basic Readers (1963) , American Book Company; 

(SC) =The New Basic Readers: Sixties Edition (1962) , Scott 

Foresman; 

(IS)=An Individualized approach supplemented with Reading 
Laboratory la and Reading Laboratory I; Word Games , 
published by Science Research Associates; 

(GI)=The Ginn Basic Readers , Revised (1959) . 
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Table I. ADJl)ST£IbI\IEAN CRITEUIOW SCORES, AND DIFFERENCES AMONG MEANS, 

OF VARIOUS TREATMENT GROUPS 




(SC) PM 1.53 

« VO i.ea 

A sp 



*^HO: Houghton MUftin 
LI: lippincolt 

Sf j Sii<ner 3 “ 

ECl Economy . 

MC: McGfcjw-Hin ^ 

IN; Indivstiutilhcci Completely 



S3mtlietic 



15: Intlivicluoltrcd Supplemented 



AM!*An?eFican ^ “ analytic 

SC: Scot I, Foreimon 



«SignUtcant ot .01 level. PoiJlivc differcncej fevor progrom 
ot left. 



♦•♦Slanford Achievement Teil Scorci (Ofodo Equiv.) 
WR: V/ord Reoding 
PM; Pcircigrciph Meonmo 
VO: Vocabulary 
SP; Spelling 
WS: Word Study SkJlU 
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As expected, in their study there were no significant differences 
found among these four curricula within the analytic approach. (See 
Table I from page 503 of the study. ■^) However, a fifth approach, 
described as: 

(IN)=A completely individualized or personalized approach 

in which many different books were used but no specific 
set of commercially prepared books or materials was 
followed 

which also had been classified by them as analytic did differ signifi- 
cantly from each of the other four in at least one comparison that the 
authors reported. 

What does this mean? Is this a slightly different variation of 
the analytic method that does have some distinctive characteristics? 

Or is it perhaps more related to the group of synthetic methods where 
it did not differ significantly from an approach entitled, (MC) =Pro- 
grammed Reading (1963), Webster Division, McGraw-Hill? 

Of course, the (MC) =Programmed Reading approach differed signifi- 
cantly from all its own colleagues in the synthetic group, so perhaps 
Programmed Reading is actually a member of the analytic group related 
through the completely Individualized approach. As a matter of fact, 
significant differences among members of the synthetic method are 
numerous. Table I from the Bllesmer and Yarborough report is found 
on the preceedlng page. Examination of the significant differences 
reported Indicates that at 17 out of the 50 comparative points, the 
synthetic methods differ from each other., Within the analytic group 
the 6 out of 50 significant differences .ceported are all from the 
completely individualized approach mentioned earlier. 

^e conclusion of some observers would be that the broad 
categories or approaches proposed by the researchers have not been 
demonstrated to actually exist as separable entities. If entitles are 
to be considered: imder^^ general title or grouping, then they 

must not dlf f er slgnlf Icantiy from other members of the category , 
particularly; on the very differences that are the main concern of 
the Inyes tigatlon“rsadlng achievement dlf f erences . If the approaches 
do not exist, the discusslpn.pf differences supposedly found between 
them doesi not make sense. 

The Bliesmer and Yarborough report has beeii widely cited as 
Important evidence of the value of the synthetic methods of reading 
instruction. To assert that coritrlbutlon, however, a more adequate 
demonstration of the existence of such a distinction is needed. Broad 



iTable 1 has been reproduced as pir in ted with certain explanatory 
notations to clarify the presentation following. 
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discussions that speak of an "analytic" nethod, or a "synthetic" 
method, or an "eclectic" method and so forth tend to be too vague 
to be useful as definitions, unless supported by empirical evidence 
that a meaningful distinction can be made. 

Discussion 

Several trends or dimensions of the problems of extracting what 
is known about different methods of reading instruction from the 
present research literature are contained in the illustrative mate- 
rials just presented. Many other specific studies could have been 
presented and Instance after instance of difficulties with individual 
studies could have been outlined. As Feldman (1971) has pointed out 
in discussing the difficulties of reviewing and criticizing the work 
of others, "No study in the behavioral sciences is totally perfect, 
definitive, and complete (p. 96)." The problem, of course, in every 
insteince is to decide what it is that can be said now that will make 
the effort of others and one's own efforts worthwhile in advancing 
the state-of-the-art. In the present review it has seemed over- 
whelmingly clear that the opportunity for a redirection and rededication 
of research on methods of reading instruction is the most Important 
finding that could be described. 

The Targeted Research and Development Program on Reading (Penney 
and Hj elm, 1970) reports the history of the USOE's support of reading 
research from 1957— 1968 and indicates that projects "to study and 
compare approaches to the teaching of reading" comprised approximately 
44% of the projects supported during that period. A staff study, 
supplemented by outside consultative advice, recommended the appli- 
cation of a systematic research planning technique (Convergence 
Technique) similar to that utilized by the National Cancer Institute 
in any future program of basic research and theory— building for 
reading. ■ ■■■' 

The Intent of the recommendation was to make more orderly the 
accumulation of knowledge about reading instruction and to provide a 
nechahism for feeding such knowledge into solution-oriented programs . 
Gephart (1970a) has detailed how such systematic research planning 
might be used by the USOE. As a portion of the Implementatlbh of the 
new research planning technique , Gephart and his advisors recommended 
an immediate analysis of the contents of the existing research 
literature and preparation of state-of?-the-art syntheses. This 
recommendation was accepted and three major projects were funded. 

It is not known what expectations Gephart and the others may 
have had for the contents of the reports being generated under the 
projects of the Targeted Research and Development Program. It is 
clear, however, that research is always shaped by the stated or 
unstated assumptions of those conducting it. Therefore, some of 
the background assTjmptions that guided this particular review of the 
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literature and which may help to clarify the recommendations being 
made arc briefly presented below. 

Most would accept as a definition of methods of reading instruc- 
tion a half of a dozen or a dozen different labels or approaches that 
have been widely discussed. A phonics approach, a basal reader 
approach, an initial teaching alphabet approach, and so on would be 
offered as examples of methods. (Evan at this level l.t.a. proponents 
would take exception to identification of the initial teaching alpha- 
bet as a method when they consider it only a simplification of the 
orthography of the language that children are attempting to learn to 
read.) But on the whole we would expect that we could talk with 
others about such methods of reading instruction and be understood. 

Why then must objections be raised to this kind of definition 
and level of discourse when the task is to report what the relevant 
research literature tells us about certain methods? 

The common failing of definitions at this level of generalization 
is their lack of enough specificity. Without the specification of 
sttJ^ihutes of these global methods on a number of particular dimensions, 
it is not possible to conduct an interpretable search for knowledge. > 

The outcome of the search for knowledge is to be a description of the 
differential effects of various different methods on different learners. 

Without an adequate def^crlption of the differences among "methods" being 
tested., the search for knowledge is already doomed to uninterpretability 
or misinterpretation. 

The solution is to take seriously the implications of some agreed 
upon analysis of reading behavior. There are major goals of reading 
instruction to be accomplished over long periods of time; these ] 

major goals can be studied in segments that are timebound and definite; | 

the studies should be considered as investigations of procedures to '| 

accomplish the major goals. s 

i-he T ^or goals must ij 

^specify , ' as a minimum^ three V xnhidrent in any 

;''prbcedure;.^\, Theseiare ^:'' H 

1) the'^sequencing of the exact elements presented; 5 

2) the type and amount of practice trials for each aspect j 

, pf the presentation; and ii 

study. 

When more than one procedure is under study, all procedures must 
be Bpeclfled in comparable detail. Once a ‘ large- number of relevant 
been accomplished with sv.ch specified' detail it may be 
ppssiljie to once agaih return to more global ’'methods" research. 

Hopefully , such research will riot be necessary because so much will ' 

be well established that general statemerits will be supported by 
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specifics. It is also possible (and probable) that alternative pro- 
cedures will work for various portions of the total instructional 
act. In that case the description of the total "method" will include 
various acceptable alternative procedures at several points in the 
entire development from beginning reader to Independent reader. 

Many would agree, without much discussion, that the United States 
has a reading problem because not everyone leaving our schools has 
the skills and the desire to read to the full limits of his capability. 
(See Chapter 3 of this report for an attempt to docume ; the national 
reading "problem.") 

The crucial question, of course, is; do we have adequate 
instructional methods in the area of reading? 

This question, however, cannot be answered by reference only to 
adecjuate empirical investigations considered in the light of reason- 
able social objectives and expenditures. It is both a scientific 
question and a political-social value question. If we are willing to 
make massive expenditures of time and money solely for the purpose 
of insuring that every citizen can. read to the limits of his capabilr- 
Ities, there is little question that wo can succeed. (Bead Seagoe's 
1964 account of the reading and writing education of a mongoloid 
child by wealthy parents if you doubt the assertion.) Usually, 
however, the question of adequate instructional methods is posed in 
the context of continued mass education at minimum e:!,pendltures per 
pupil. 



Given the political-social context of how can we get by as 
cheaply as possible in educating our citizens, what is the empirical 
evidence about methods of reading instruction? 

The intention of this review was to answer these questions by 
reference to adequate investigations already existing. It was 
recognized that if more complete answers to provide information for 
decision making' was re'""'’ iudltlonal sfudles would be designed and 
carried out . : :;Unfprt iy , conclusion is that the present 

literature on methods of reading instruction cannot be used, except 
in special circumstances, to justify decisions involving millions of 
children and, possibly , if adequately funded education becomes a 
national priority, billions of dollars. 

It was possible to review the existing research literature to 
provide a reasonable outline of a new program of research and develop- 
ment in the area of reading that will change the present situation and 
make it possible for future decisions to be more completely knowledge 
based . One: of the mo s t v/orthwhlle results of this review may be to 
increase awareness among: us thati assertions of knowledge about any 
aspect: of human behavior are, at best ,- opinions based on personal 
0xp0iriL0iic0 ^ tirsciiiLtiioiiv cultitixsiL' siy t 1 ipXo|^y p ® f 01^. 10s s 
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often, empirically valid facts. Advocates of particular policies who 
in^j'ly they have more rigorous know^ledge base than this should be 
asked to produce it so all may benefit from it. 

Most of us when we demand, "what is known about this subject?" 
expect a ready answer, plainly stated in language and terms that 
we can understand, and preferably condensed to a reasonable sized 
package. As nice as an easy and clear answer would be it is often 
difficult to provide when the basic knowledge is unclear and frag- 
mented. 

Research on methods of reading instruction has suffered from the 
attempt to conduct research and report results without sufficient 
attention to such details of reporting as are suggested by the Gephart 
model. Consequently, the existing literature is not particularly 
useful or interpretable. One-of the most serious defects from a 
scientific research point of view has been the continued attempts to 
study variations in instructional treatments without specifying or 
controlling what actually occurs. Definitions of methods that are 
useful and &<cceptable for general discourse have been utilized in 
investigations, sometimes involving substantial time and effort. Yet 
everyone iknows that the classroom teacher actually decides what she 
will do In a particular situation. Because teachers deal with a wide 
range of individual differences and particularized situations, it is 
inevitable that their decisions become the operational definition of 
what a "iriethod" actually is. It is equally inevitable that these 
numerous , <?, ay-to-day decisions tend to average out to a "style" or 
teacher variable that is far more pervasive than any label attached 
by the investigator. Thus, the numerous decisions of the teacher 
create a "method" in response to what actually occurs with particular 
children, day-to-day. 

Regardless of the convenience of labels, empirical investigations 
that use a label and then do hot monitor what actually occurs in the 
classroom cannot be interpreted. Teachers in training are not generally 
taught a specific method or even several specific methods. (See 
Chapter 5 of this report' for a description of training requirements 
for teachers . ) Instead they are exposed to goals and objectives for 
reading Instruction, some component processes for producing learning, 
and background materials on child growth and development related to 
reading (Kies ,- '1970) :^^ teacher given a set of, materials and 

a brief introduction to >a "new" method" is still, essentially, a free 
agent— a trained person who must within Individual limitations of time 
and energy "create’V a method anew each day with a particular group of 
childrf.n. If this "creation" is not monitored, the investigator has 
no fiinn idea of what the instructional procedures actually used were 
once the door was closed and the teaching began. 

Reports of such in-vestigatlons would be difficult or impossible 
to interpri5st and summarize from this single defect alone, but a second 



difficulty of m/iiking knowledge statements from the existing literature 
also was apparent. Specifically, the archival record of most investi- 
gations is so sketchy and popularly reported that it is impossible to 
establish what facts were actually uncovered, the conditions under 
which they were obtained, or the reliability or validity of the infor- 
mation. This means, in effect, that regardless of the quality of the 
research actually conducted, the only surviving and accessible report 
that can be found with reasonable diligence is one that does not 
contain sufficient information so the reader can judge for himself 
the quality of the information. Obviously, there is a difficult de- 
cision here ahout what, of all of the possible items to include in a 
report, are the essential elements. But scientists in general have 
long agreed that an adequate archival report should describe the design 
of the research, the measurement devices used, the treatments or condi- 
tions being studied i-n sufficient detail eo others might repeat or 
extend the investigation, and the logic of the Inferential chain being 
used to reach the author’s conclusions. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down. The goal of scientific 
reporting should be communication so that others may challenge’- or add 
to the facts discovered by the investigator. The only .accessible- 
report of much of the research on methods of reading instruction is 
found in magazine type publications that, properly, do not see them- 
selves as providing archival review or retention. The author for 
these publications is requested and often forced to present only a 
sketchy outline of what was done with much more emphasis on conclusions 
and implications. The readers of these journals are not expected to 
challenge or add to the body of research. 

Actually, no solid evidence or web of partial evidence exists at 
the present time that could restrict the teaching of a reasonably 
informed alert teacher of reading at any level. There are certain 
seemingly logical approaches and bits and pxeces of Information that 
might aid in deciding between certain aspects of procedures proposed, 
but literature exists either for or against almost any "method that 
has been actually used or proposed in the last decade. If one has to 
take a position (and teachers obviously do everyday of school)., it is 
safe to say that: 

All methods of reading instruction instruct some children 
(prcJbably the same ones) well and do not succeed with seme 
small portion of others that have been studied. 

The national reading problem is not that massive niimbers of 
students cannot read in the sense of not knowing the grapheme- 
phoneme correspondences but in the fact that many persons do 
not wish to read for pleasure or information and do not 
comprehend either written or oral messages well. 
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In effect, national reading problem might just as easily 
be called the national thinking or comprehension problem and 
the schools are only minutely responsible for the fact that 
massive numbers of our citizens are, essentially, not inclined 
to develop or maintain reading and comprehension skills 
necessary for their own self -selected goals and life space. 

It may appear to many that the review of over 800 articles on 
reading methods and materials selected as pertinent to the specific 
concer and questions of this project ought • o yield more information. 
As a E ter of fact, it has been a constant c icern that such an 
extensive, time-consuming, and detailed effO;: ' should yield only a 
little information. What standards should bi.: applied was asked often. 

However, to take seriously the charge to take a critical look at 
the literature relevant to the important qi^eafi, ons of this study was 
to be unable to reduce the standards. Criticism is, unfortunately, 
judgment according to a standard. If the standards were too high, it 
was because they are the accepted standards of conduct and reporting 
of research that science hcis found necessary over the years in 
utilizing the reports of its practitioners. These standards actually 
are flexible and vary from field to field. Now, however, is the time 
to refocus the research effort in reading research. 

It is time to raise the standards of reporting and conducting 
reading research because it is Impossible to know what trust to 
put in on Incomplete research report, a study done with no controls, 
a st^?''ement of conclusions unsupported with reported and clearly 
int<5 < >retable data. 

There is nothing wrong with in comp ?iete, small, and partial studies 
where only the experimenter can adequately (and clinically) interpret 
the results. These studies help to shape opinion and better define 
future studies. Those studies selected for archival publication and, 
therefore, as possible additions to the knowledge base must, be of 
larger vision, how<?vfkf tsiust meet the §tah^£5»Ss that aiLlcpw 

confidence in the discovered facts, independent of the InGarpretaticn 
the author' gives to those facts, or any slant a reviewer ^ves to tlaose 
facts. What is required is a reporting that will make it possible £or 
anyone to judge the adequacy of the information. 

Basically, the research effort on me-thods of reading instructlton 
can and should he restructured in order to provide reliable knowledge 
in accessible, scientific journals and book length presentations.? It 
is clear that the present body of literature is too incomplete, tooi 
fragmented, and too often conducted and reported cm too general e level 
to be very useful. The effort to understand what was actually dome in 
most of the studies reviewed was disproportionate to the yield obtained. 
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CHAPTER V 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF CURRENT PRACTICES 
IN EDUCATING THOSE WHO TEACH READING 



It has ieen suggested that the level of readir.g competence of 
the nation’s population is in part a result of the formal educa- 
tion provided to teachers of that population. While it is recog- 
nized that the structure, government, facilities, services and ma- 
terials of the schools are important, components of the educational 
program, the attitudes, knowledges and skills of the teacher are 
commonly perceived as the most significant factors in the effec- 
tiveness of the instruction. This search of the literature was 
proposed to determine whether the explicit characteristics of cur- 
rent practices in preparing those who teach reading could be iden- 
tified, and whether these characteristics could be related to the 
reading ability of the student population. 

James B. Conant, in his The Education of America n Tearfiers , 
observed that the subject of teacher education is not only highly 
controversial but also exceedingly complicated (1963) . The re- 
quirements and programs for teacher education are the product of 
an extremely complex system of institutions and people. Although 
the details of the system vary from locality to locality, the 
practices of teacher education which deal with reading instruction 
seem to result from the interaction of the following elements: 

1) state legislation, education codes and administrative 
policies related to reading instruction; 

2) state certification boards’ translation oif le^iolstive 

d±rectiv'’s teacher preparation requirements; 

i) i_eachev ,c-.cion institutions ’ program requirements 
for graduation and certification; 

4) requirements of local boards of education for meeting 
i state and local rei^iiirements ; 

5) local school goversEaeat operating to meet the state, 
district and local gchool requirements for reading 
instruction. 

The elements of this Sfrst«^m are affected, in addition, by a 
variety of informal inputs SroEi professions.1 educators’ organiza- 
tions, technological develqnments, social organizations of the 
citizenry, etc. 

The five formally constzinruted elements of the system suggest 
a consistent sequential tramElation of the concern for adequate 
preparation of teachers of treading instruction by state formal 
standards of certification by the requirements of educational 
institutions, local educatismal agencies and local schools. How- 
ever, variation in translatSion and implementation of these 
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educational concerns has brought attendant variation in the prac- 
tices both within and among institutions who prepare and certify 
those who teach reading. 

This survey of the published literature is concerned with 
the following questions ; 

1) Uhat are the (state) certification requirements for 
the preparation of teachers of reading in the 50 states 
and the District of Colxncbia? 

2) What are the educational requirements for the instruc- 
tion of reading by those four year institutions which 
prepare at least 100 elementary teachers every year? 

3) What are the certification categories and requirements 
for the preparation of reading specialists? 

4) What methods of teacher preparation are employed by 
educational institutions to meet the certification re- 
quirements of teachers and specialists in reading in- 
struction? 

5) What pre- and Inservice education for teachers or 
specialists in reading is provided or reqiiired by local 
educational agencies? 

6) What evidence exists that there are relationships be- 
tween teachers V preparations , how teachers teach, and 
how their students achieve in reading? 

The certification and education of ceat .ax. are topics 
which have stimulated extensive writing throughout the history 
of American education. Literature has provided a large array of 
discussion of practices in specific regions or institutions. At 
the same time, there have been relatively few attempts to summa- 
rize practices in all states, and' readier .education Institutions. 
The most; comprehensive studies are those hy Conant and the 
Harvard-Caimegle studies (Conant, 1963; Austin and Morrison, 

1961; Austin and Morrison, 1963). These studies suggest how those 
who were teaching in the 1960 * s had : been . educated in the - 1950 ' s , 
This suirvey;: has been concerned with the : education provided in the 
1960*s for those who will teach reading in the 1970's and beyond. 

The .primary: purpose of this summarization of the published . 
literature is to determine whether documented evidence exists to 
answer the questions about the nature, extent, and effects of 
teacher education. For the consideration of rationale and in- 
tent of different approaches to teacher education and certifica- 
tion, the reader ; is encouraged to consult other sources, such as 
the 67th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Innovation and Change in Reading Instruction ^Robinson. 
1968). 
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State Education Code Directives for the Teaching of Reading 

A state education code contains the statutes the state leg~ 
islature has passed which provide for the es\J:ablishinent , govern- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of the public schools. Although 
these laws are collected in one or several volmes , they are the 
products of many years of piecemeal legislation. No state educa- 
tion code should be viewed as an Integrated, comprehensive set of 
rules. However, the state education code is the basic document 
which contains the statutory provisions for the administration of 
the schools. These statutory provisions are viewed as having di- 
rect or Indirect effects on the complex systems of institutions 
and people that comprise the formal system of public education, 

A review of the state education codes was made to determine 
the nature and extent of statutory provision for the teaching of 
reading. The review was specifically concerned with answering 
such questions as: 

1) Do legislative statutes require that reading he taught 
in the public schools? If so, what is the date of the 
most recent legislation? 

2) Do the statutes specify content and materials for use 
in the teaching of reading? 

3) Are specific methods mandated for the teaching of 
reading, or any subjects? 

4) Are time requirements specified for reading instruc- 
tion? 

5) Do the statutes specify the requirements for those 
who teach reading? 

A summary of this review of the education codes pertaining 
to these topics of program, materials, methods, time and person- 
nel is presented below. 

State statutes r egarding course of study and programs of 
reading instruction . The review of the state education codes re- 
vealed that all states have given broad powers to state-created 
boards or departments of education. The section of the state code 
dealing with the course ©■£ study commonly reads, ”,The state board 
of. education shall determine the course of study for all common 
schools." 

There are 12 states that specify no course requirements and 
leave the determination of the course of study entirely to the 
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state board of education. These 12 states are: 



Alaska 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District o£ Colximbla 

Florida 

Maryland 



^chlsan 
Minnesota 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Wyoming 



Sixteen states have statutes requiring specific subjects, but 
they do not include reading. Included in the statutes of these 
states are such subjects as citizenship, safety, morals, tree- 
planting, accident prevention, thrift, kindness to dumb animals, 
patriotic exercises, the evils of narcotics and alcohol, etc. The 
16 states having such specific course requirements but making no 
legislative mention of reading are: 



Arizona 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

Maine 

Nevada 



North Carolina 
Oregon 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

West Virginia 



Twenty-three states have legislation requiring that reading be 
be taught in the schools. The states with such education cede re- 
quirements are listed, with the date of the most recent enactment 
concerning reading . 



Alabama 


1927 


Nebraska 


1953 


California 


1968 


New York 


1947 


Connecticut 


1959 


North Dakota 


1943 


Georgia 


1943 


Ohio 


1955 


Hawaii 


1965 


Oklahoma 


3949 


Indiana 


1931 


Pennsylvania 


1949 


Iowa 


1924 


South Carolina 


1952 


Kansas 


1945 


• ' Tennessee 


1925 


Kentucky 


1952 


Virginia 


1928 


Massachusetts 


1962 


Washington 


1969 


Mississippi 


1942 


Wisconsin • 


1963 


Montana 


1937 







In the last ten jrears, five states have passed legislation 
that specified reading as a required content for instruction. In 
the preceding ten ye 2 irs, five other states enacted such legisla- 
tion, with the remaining 13 states having enactments dating back 
as far as 1924 . 
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The overlapping representation of the geographical, urban- 
rural and population characteristics of these three categories of 
state code requirements for programs does not Suggest any defini- 
tive conclusions regarding regional or urban-rural differences . 

Ins tructional luaterial requirements . No state code speci- 
fied the textbooks or other materials required for reading in- 
struction. A common method for selecting textbooks was through 
the creation of a state textbook committee or commission which 
might designate one, two, or a list of texts that might be used 
by the schools . 

Sixteen s tates require either uniform statewide adoption of 
textbooks or exercise some other ultimate control over their 
selection. These states are: 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

California 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Idaho 

Iowa 



Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
South Carolina 
Utah 
Virginia 



The following 18 states depend on strictly local adoption, 
.with no state supervision: 



Arizona 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New York 



North Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Ehode Island 
South Dakota 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
; Wyoming 



Thirteen states direct the state board of education to provide 
local districts with a list of acceptable books from which each dis 
trict makes its selection. These states are: 

Connecticut 
Dalas/are 
Georgia 
, Indiana 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 



O 




North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Texas 

West Virginia 



Three states make special provision for reading textbooks. 
Indiana requires that a primer must be included in the reading 
texts. Both Mississippi and North Carolina require that two 
books be used to teach elementary school reading. All three 
states use a multiple listing of acceptable books from which the 
local adoption is made. 

The education codes for Coloraioj Hawaii, Missouri and 
New Jersey contained no statute making reference to required use 
of instructional materials. 



Timp- and methods for instruction . None of the state educa- 
tion codes contained statutes requiring particular methods for 
teaching reading . Only three states, Kansas, Michigan and North 
Carolina, had statements in their codes directing the state board 
of education to determine and recommend the proper methods of in- 
struction for the schools in the state. In the majority of states 
the legislation contained in the education codes does not pre- 
scribe or require the means and methods by which the instruction 
of reading (or any other subject) will occur. 

Each state education code includes laws which specify the 
compulsory attendance requirements s Although every state has 
legislation which specifies the general time requirements for com- 
pulsory attendance, only Hawaii made time requirements for speci- 
fic subjects in the course of study. The Hawaiian education co 
requires that in the first eight grades of school at least 50% of 
each school day must be devoted to studying oral 'expression, writ- 
ten composition j and spelling of the English language . 

It is clear that the state education codes have avoided , and 
continue to avoid legislative requirements that would specify the 
time aVi rt methods of instruction for reading or any other subject. 
However , the education- codes . tend to be quite consis tent in ; as- 
signing the determination of such requirements to the state board 
of education and/or the governing board of the local schoolydis- 
trict. The variation^ of Interpretation of these delegated re- 
quirements and the transitory base for such determination suggest 
the complex process- through which instruction of the course of 



study is attained 




i^ersonnel requirements v All 51 states have 



statutes which 

require licensing or certification of teachers . The most common 
form of this provision is represented by the statement , "The ■ 
s tate board of education shall have control over the granting o f 
certificates to teachers . *' However, almost ail states' include 



clauses that all ow teachers to teach wi th a probati onary or one- 
year certificate ' in the ;hvent no qualified teachers who met state 
certification requirements were available; 



In 22 states the education code has provided for various forms 
of ’'special” certificates.. The term "special" is generally 
left undefined, and the state board of education is given the power 
to issue certificates for certain subjects, grades, fields, or 
schools as it may deem necessary. These states are; 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

Nebraska 



Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Texas 

West Virginia 
Wyoming 



California is the only state with a statute specifying the 
certification of reading teachers. The California legislature has 
created the position of specialist teacher in reading. Candidates 
are nominated by the governing board of each school district and 
are accepted or certified on the basis of an examination given by 
the Departanent of Education. 

Whah California has done by statute,, other states have accom- 
plished ithrough their sta.te boards of education. Gertificatipn as 
a reading teacher (with yafious titles and responsibilities) is 
available in the following 31 states: 

Arizona Missouri 

■Arkansas ■ ■ Montana;';,,, '; 

Colorado Nevada.,:'',;;;' 

Connecticut New Hampshire 

;;:;ciDeiaware;,:;;:^,^;;;.';,^^ ' Nesw , Jersey.;,, 

' '';,;''Di's,tr;i;ct'of '•;;,NewyMex^^ 

Florida . North Dakota . 

-'v,':;; Georgia Ohio;;., 

Indiana ■ :;.-Okl^oma';y.;;,,,; 

Iowa Pennsylvania 

Kansas South Carolina 

Maryland : ; , . , ; ' Utah 

Massachusetts ,, . West Virginia 

Michigan Wisconsin 

Minnesota Wyoming 

Mississippi 
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SiiTtimary . The ^tate education codes provide the broad frame- 
work for the establishment, government, maintenance, and operation 
of the public schools. Explicit definition and requirements for 
curriculum and instruction are commonly assigned to the state board 
of education. The details foi: the program of reading l.nstruction 
may be found in state board- documents variously entitled "poli- 
cies ," '''ru3.es , " "regulations," or "administrative codes." In 

addition, special commissions created by the state board of educa- 
tion are assigned the responsibilities of operational, definitions 
for certification, course of study, textbooks, materials, etc. 

The variation of the contents included in the state education 
codes does not appear to have direct implication for the content, 
materials, methods or teacher certification that is presently im- 
plemented from' day to day. For example, only 48% of the states 
having statutes for special certificates actUrSlly certify reading 
teachers. Keview of the education codes also revealed that, of 
the state codes that require reading, only 48% of these states 
certify reading teachers. 

The state statutes generally do not make specific require- 
uents for the program, materials, time and personnel that shall 
be involved in the teaching of reading. A summary of the state 
statutes pertaining to the teacher of reading is presented in 
T^le'',25. ' 

State Certification Requl.rements for Those Who Teach Reading 

Education relies heavily on the printed word to present to 
the learner the contents of the cur riculiim, whether it be : In 
mathematics, social science, physical science, arts, or the hu— 
manities . Thus all teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools are to some extent engaged in teaching of j read- 

ing. In this context, state certification requiremehts^^^^ f 
teachers are considered relevant to the preparation of those en- 
gaged in reading ins tinaction.^ ■ ^ 

The responsibility, of the elementary teacher to provide ^in- 
struct ion in the language-arts skills , as well as the skills and 
knowledges of the other areas of the curiculum, has been gener- 
ally recognized in certification requirements. Instruction in 
reading has long been perceived as a central emphasis of early 
school years. 

The variation in assignments and' specializations of those 
who teach reading at the different /levels of education suggested 
the need to sunsmarize certification requirements for all states 
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Wyoming 



according to: 



1) general teaching requirements; 

2) elementary and secondary credentials; 

3) credentials for specialists in reading instruction* 

This survey of the literature was concerned with the credential 
requirements for both regular and specialized teaching cre- 
dentials and the incdd^nce of these credentials in the various 
states . 

As the need for sp£ cialization has molded our society, 
defined specializations in teaching assignments and special ser- 
vices have evolved within the educational community. These de- 
velopments have produced new categories for certification and 
teacher education such as the reading specialist, remedial read— 
ing teacher, educational diagnostician, reading resource special- 
ist, reading consultant and many more. The position described as 
"reading specialist" probably represents the most extensive re- 
quirements for certification of those who teach reading. 

Since the primary purpose of this investigation was to de- 
termine the extent and nature of the preparation most related to 
reading instruction, other contents of the certification require- 
ments , such as history , philosophy, law, etc . , were not summa- 
rized frcm source documents. 

General requirements for a regular teaching credential. Pro— 
fessionai~¥rfiool personnel who teach in the public, schools are re- 
quired by law or regulation in all states to hold certificates 
issued by the designated legal authority. The rules of certifica- 
tion for teaching in the non-public schools are generally either 
not stated or are not the same as for teaching in the public 
;SChoolsi.. i--; 

Every state has developed itS; own guidelines for certifica- 
tion. There is no uniform system of certification. All states 
except Afizonai California, Colorado, Kentucky, Minnesota, New, 
Hampshire , New Mexico, North Dakota, and Ohio made a broad grant 
of authority by law to the state board of education to establish 
the certification requirements . A total of nine states report- 
that the legal authority for certification is shared with agencies 
other than the state board of education. 

All states and the District of Columbia require a minimum of 
eight semester hours in professional education courses while some 
require as much as 53 semester hours in such training. 

All states require a minimum of a bachelor’s degree for the 

initial cerjtification of seepndary school teachers . Similarly, 
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a bachelor’s degree is required for elemeutary school cert ifica 
tion in all states but Nebraska, South Dakota, Vesuont, and 
Wisconsin. 

Twelve states require the completion of a fifth year of 
college preparation for both the elementary and t-econdary creden- 
tial. However, snme allow the fifth year to be completed within 
a specified period of time. 

Indiana mandates completion of a master’s degzree for the 
initial certification while eleven other states regudre the mas- 
ter’s degree in a: period of five to ten years after the issue of 
the initial credential. 

Two states, Michigan and Penns^’^lvanla, require advanced 
training beyond the bachelor’s degree, but less than the fifth 
year. 

A predominant practice (45 states) is to "endorse" certain 
academic fields of teaching on the secondary teaching certificates, 
while the remaining states issue a blanket secondary certificate 
without designation of the subjects or areas of teaching. Such 
endorsement is not found in. the Issuance of elementary credentlajl.s 
in these states i Only eight states do not require a recommenda- 
tion from;a college or officer of an enq)loylng agency. 

As an adjunct to the certification requirements, 36 states 
reported extensive use of procedures for approving the programs of 
training institutions as the means by which teachers miay be certi- , 
fled.; ^ 

The expansion of means of certlficatlpn has also, prompted 16 
states to approve alternate routes -to certification through appeal 
or review by specially constituted :committees . . Twentymo states .. 
report some use of proficiency eacaminatlo^^^^ the regular 

or alternate routes to certification, ^enty-seven states reported 
special certification ^plans for Teacher Corps Interns and 16 states 
have special certification plans for Peace Co. rps Teachers. 

State certlficationVrequlrements pertaining to reading for 
elementary and secondary credentials . Two documents are generally 
available t6:‘ persons concerned, with the problem of teacher cesrtifica— 
tion across- all states W apparently Intended for counselors, . la 

Woellner and; Wood (1970) „ The other is a publication of the National 
Education Association apparently intended to provide specific informa- 
tion as well as generalisations to state directors of certification and 
other interested agencies or professional groups (Stinnett and Pershing 
1970) . Therevls substantial dlsagreemeut between the two documents . 
Stinnett and Pershing Indicate courses in "reading" or "reading 
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methods'* as required for certification in seven states; Woellner 
and Wood note this requirement in jse sev/en plus six more states. 
Stinnett and Pershing list courses "laniguage arts" as re- 

quired in eleven states, while Woe ilmer andl Wood note this re- 
quirement in nine of’ those elewen xlT ates as well as eight addition- 
al states. 



In addition to these obviotas d^crepancios , there are other 
problems in the reported data wTiiich fuake generalizations about cer- 
tification vincertain. Many of the siiates have "approved programs" 
which are accepted as fulfilling all or part of certification re- 
quirements. According to Stinnett said Pershing (p. 33), 36 states 
reported "extensive use of the apfargaved program approach to certi- 
fication." If both sources ar^ used , 40 states will accept, in 
part at least, participation in appirovadl programs as qualifying 
evidence for certification. However , the two sources do not agree; 
Woellner and Wood cite a greater incidence of the acceptance of ap- 
proved programs than do Stinnett an I Pershing. 

The incidence of states acceptisig approved programs from 
colleges and universities to meet ce :_^s:if ication requirements cannot 
be construed as evidence either for ^:;he presence or absence of 
reading requirements in these prograsns. In the review of institu- 
tional requirements for approved programs, a wide variety of re- N, 
quirements for courses in reading, reading methods, or language 
arts was found . 

Although the evidence from the literature is not consistent, it 
does not seem reasonable to hypothesize that it is possible to be 
certified as an elementary or secon&ry school teacher in some parts 
of the United States without having taken courses in reading , read- 
ing methods, or language arts. On the other hand, it is plausible 
to hypothesize that the preparation in teaching reading is re- 
garded as so essential in the education of teachers that it is as- 
sumed Xi^ithin all programs and is not listed as a reqixirement . 

Tlie review of the existing literature indicated that it is 
not possible to describe adequately the nature and extent of the 
preparation of elementary and secondary teachers to teach reading, 
per se, from existing reports of state certification requirements. 

State certification requirements for reading spe cialis t s . The 
examination of certification standards for reading specialists was 
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made by using the two documeiits : 



1) S tatus of Reading Certification in the United States , 
Ward Sinclair, Mary Louise Miller, and Donald K. 
Alexander, American Federation of Teachers AFL-CIO, 
February 1970. 



2) Roles , Responsibilities and Qualifications for Reading 
Specialists , Professional Standards and Ethics Committee 
International Reading Association, 1968. 

Descriptions of minimum professional standards for use as 
guidelines by teachers, administrators, state departments of edu- 
cation, and colleges and universities offering programs for the 
preparation and certification of reading specialists, are in- 
cluded in the International Reading Association (I.R.A.) docu-^ 
ment. In the project review of state certification reouirements , 
it was apparent that states designate reading specialists by a 
variety of titles, with either an endorsement bn the regular 
teaching credential or by special certification. Moreover, a va- 
riety of functions and qualifications are suggested by both the 
descriptions of duties and the titles: reading specialist, 

reading endorsement, reading teacher , remedial reading teacher, 
reading consultant, etc. , ; 



, The qualifications listed by I.R.A. for the "special 
teachar of reading" were used as the criteria for charting the 
certification requirements of the various states . This specific 
category was chosen for examination because it describes the per- 
sons who provide direct seirvices to children in reading, while 
personnel in other positions are responsible for the development, 
management, or inservice education of reading programs. 



It was suggested' in' the I.R.A. pamphlet that an important 
qualification of a special teacher of reading is the completion 
of Va minium of three years of ;successful cl^srobm teaching, in 
which the teaching of reading is aii important ;resjionsiblllty of 
the position . " This criterion was used in combination with the . 



having certlfica- 
presehts the In- 



educatibnal requirements to identify the states 
tion for special teachers ;of reading. Table 26 
formation compiled from the American Federation of Teachers 
document charted in terms of the criteria specified by the I.R.A 
committee for certification as a special teacher of reading. 

Some of the inciunions and exclusions for the chart were judg- 
mental in nature , and represent the best approximations that 
could be made from the available descriptive material i 



Although 32 states designate some ; specialists , in reading by 
a variety of titles, endorsements, or credentials , it appears 
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TABLE 26 

^QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRE!? OF READING SPECIALISTS 
USING IRA STANDARDS AS GUIDELINES 
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Code; * « states which have a ^special endorsement” or certificate 
but no rreqpgnized specialist 

Source: AFT Document - "Status of Reading Certification in the 

United States” 
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TABLE 26 (contM-) 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED OF READING SPECIALISTS 
USING rjRA standards as GUIDELINES 
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that 27 states certify variously titled reading specialists who 
provide. .direct services in teaching reading to children. None of 
the 27 states with certified '’reading specialists appear to 
meet all of the minimxjm standards suggested by the International 
Reading Association. The most common certification requirt «»ent is 
in terms of courses of particular title or content. The most fre- 
quently required courses are in reading diagnosis and correction, 
practiciuns j 3tid rsading XabojratoiriBs • 

Teaching experience is required by 20 states for special 
certification with 15 of these states requiring three or more years 
of such experience. 

Although 19 states are reported as listing no certification 
for specialists in reading, it is not appropriate to conclude that 
regular or advanced work in reading is not provided by the instxtu- 
tions prenaring teachers in those states. On the contrary, 
of the 19* states without special reading certification, the colleges 
and universities in those states offered courses in reading whxch 
are presumed to be for personnel seeking certification. The xn- 
formation for all states is described in such variable and incon- 
sistent manners that accurate conclusions are impossible. 






The review of certification requirements for reading special- 
ists reveals no apparent regional trends or differences. It appears 
that these state certification requirements are spotted across the 
nation in an inconsistent pattern. It is apparent that no common 
criteria are being used by all states for the required prepai.at on 
for state certification of specialists who provide direct services 
to children in reading. 

Current Practices of Institutions Preparing Those Jeach Read j. ng ^ 

A search of the literature yielded no recent comprehensive 
summarization of the offerings and requirements of institutions 
providing teacher education programs. As a result, the 1970-71 
published catalogs oi institutions of fering teacher education pro- 
grams were used as sources for the most current information. 



Description of the sample . A letter was sent to all state ed- 
ucation agencies ^eq'^ii'ting that they identify the institutions 
within their state which prepared 100 or more elementary^ teachers 
per year. states and the District of Coltunbia su - 

mitted the names of 279 institutions. The state nominations of 
institutions varied from those listing all institutions 
vided teacher education to nominating the one institution that pre 
pared the most teachers. Thus the Institutions included were not 
limited to, or inclusive of, all institutions training 100 or 

more elementary teachers per year. The states nominated 279 ii^st 
tutions and 266 published catalogs were obtained for review and 
analysis. 
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To obtain a list of Institutions In the remaining 17 states, 
the document. Accredited Institutions of Higher Education 1969-70 . 
was used to Identify; 1) those Institutions enrolling 5,000 or 
more students and having an elementary teacher education program; 
and 2) Institutions enrolling 1,000 or more students who were' 
accredited only for teacher education (American Council of Educa- 
tion, 1969) . These criteria were met by 122 iiistitutiohs in thd 
17 states and 108 published catalogs were obtained for review. 
Published catalogs were obtained for 374 (93%) of the 401 iristi- 

tutions nominated or Identified as providing tea.cher education 
programs . 



Preparation of e lementary teachers . All but 16 of the 374 
Institutions (93%) offer and require four year undergraduate 
P^og^sms with a major in education, or an academic major plus y 
course work In education, leading to a bachelor's degree and some 
form of state certification; The sixteen exceptions include 
Northern State College and Black Hills College (North Dakota) , 
which have two year ^elementary education programs that meet state 
certification requirements. The remaining 14 institutions re-^ 
quire an academic undergraduate major with a fifth year to in- 
clude course work in education. Those institutions are the 
University of Chicago (Illinois), Harvard University (Massachu- 
setts), Seton Hall University (New Jersey) , Columbia University 
Teacher 's College (New York) , Indiana University of Pennsylvania, 
Austin College (Texas) , and the California institutions repre^ 
sentcd by the Uniyersity of California campuses , the California 
^ Colleges , Unlyersi ty of Southezn California , arid the 1 
University of the Pacific. 

The primary interest In ' the ' examinatibn - of the catalogs x^as 
to determine^^^^^^ t^^^ institutional requirements and offerings for ^ 
teacher prepara tioh in reading. Fifty institutions do npt speci- 
fy required courses in their j^pviblished catalogs so ttereyiewv and 

the summarization used the remaining 324 institutions. The re- 
quirements are detailed in Table 27 . 






of the "reading bourse requirements among 
the 324 instituSiphs offering w 

programs ::yeyeaiedt: y - ' . 

207 institutions ( 64 %) require a sejparate reading ‘ 
methods course, involying from two to three semester, 
hours of study; 



2 ) 



108 institutions (33%) require either ah integrated 
readlng-langtmge arts course or a general methods course 
including reading. Such courses required from two to 
twelve semester hours; of study; 
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M - Number of schools having a reading cUTiic, laboratory or center 

Source: Published catalogs (1970) of four-year instituulG-4s identified by the methods described 

in this chapter as graduating 100 or more elementary teachers annually. 

Note that only those institutions which specified clearly the presence of these requirements 
have been included in the tabulation. 
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3) 39 Institutions (12%) require some form of practical ex- 
perience or concurrent student teaching with the required 
reading, language arts, or general methods class; 

4) 9 institutions (3%) listed no requirement for a reading 
methods course. 

The most extensive requirements for the preparation in read- 
ing instruction were listed by the following institutions: 



1) Northern Montana College requires three courses in reading 
which include Fundamentals of . Reading (three semester 
hours). Corrective Reading (three semester hours) , and 
Language Arts and Intermediate Reading (three semester 
hours). All of the required courses are descrl.bed as 
involving laboratory and practical experiences ;; 

2) Portland Ss~??ilre Universa-ty (Oregon) requires ^1 ele- 
mentary nuajcars to take either Language Arts and Reading 
(three se me ster hours) or General Methods (12 semester 
hours) paSoJX to pfacttLse teaching, and repeat language 
Arts and Sisading after completion of practice tssaching; 



3) The f ollow±i 5 g institiEtinns require two separate reading 
methods cotstoses; Northwest Nazarene College (Ithaho) , 
Southeim lIIMnols University, St. Cloud iState College 
(Minnesot:s)>fi :MiS8l8slppi State University, University 
of Southern Mississippi , Moimouth Sta^^ College (New 
.Jersey), East Stroudsburg State College (Pennsylvania), 
a.nd Slippery Rock College (Pennsylvania) . 

The examination of the catalogs produced the following find- 
ings regarding course requirements and offerings dealing with 
children's literature among the 324. institutions: 

1) 151 Institutions (47%) require a course in children's 
....literature....;, 

2) 249 institutions (67%) offer a course in children's 
literature. 

All of the institutions preparing elementary teachers re— 
qulre.'practice teaching. ' Qnly 135 of the catalogs specified the 
college year and ^^ t^ amount of practice teaching; time that was re- 
quired. Of the: 135 institutions specifying the practice .teaching 
requirements, 96% require that it be completed in the senior year. 
The practice teaching described required from six to sixteen 
semester hours and was almost invariably to be accomplished in. 
eight weeks of full time or 16 weeks of . part time work. Four 
institutions require two practice teaching experiences with one 
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in. the junior year and one in the senior year: Central Connecticut 

College; Louisiana Technological University; Concordia College 
(Minnesota); and, the University of New Mexico. Boston University 
requires that practice teaching be accomplished at two grade levels . 
Since less than half of the institutional catalogs specified the 
detailed irequirements for practice teaching, no further generali- 
zations could be made. 

In addition to the listed reading course requirements in the 
catalogs, these institutions offer a variety of courses and ;ex- 
periences which are presumed to be availsdjle for student selection 
as a part of thie program of elementary teacher education. In s-ome 
cases such offerings axe known to exceed the institutional or state 
certification requirements. For exanq>le, three percent of the insti- 
tutions surveyeai offered an umdergradnate minor in reading or 
language arts for elementary teachers.. Forty of the S74 institutions 
(11%) also indicated that an. elementary campos laboratory school 
was utilized in the program for preparing elementary teachers . 

Preparation of secondary teachergi . The institutional require- 
ments for the preparation of secondary teachers reflects, an empha- 
sis upon various content areas of the curricul^im such asf social 
studies, science, math^ English, foreign language, etc. Tlie review 
C/f the catalogs from tflafi 324 institutions provided the following 
specifications of requirements for courses in reading: 

1) Eighteen institutions (six percent) require a reading methods 
course for all students pireparing; for secondary teaching. 

2) Ten institutions (three percent) require a reading 

course for students preparing to teach in the junior high 
sciiools . , ' - 

3) Five institutions require a reading course for English 
teaching majors. 

4) Two institutions require a reading course for social 
studies/history teaching majors. 

5) One institution requires a reading course for language 
arts majors. 

While only six percent of the institutions list a required 
reading cburse for the preparation of secondary teachers , 220 of 
the 374 institutions (59%) offer one or more courses in reading 
methods at the secondary level. Two of the institutions specify 
that an undergraduate minor in reading is offered for secondary 
teachers. Additional offerings (in contrast to requirements) 
are illustrated by 57 institutions (18%) describing reading 









clinics or ceniters used for preparation and 31 institutions (nine 
percent) inditcate the availability of full-time intern proigrams. 

An a&sessment of the preparation of secondary teachers was 
also provided :by an exajnination of the offeriings of graduate pro- 
grams in reading. One himdred sixty-three o£ the 374 imstittsr- 
tions suiTveyed through their catalogs offered, a graduate program 
in reading.. She titles of the gmadauate courts in reading strongly 
suggest that they .are planned fox both alemeintary and secondary 
:prepairatiom with more emphasis upon instruction in reading fox' ele- 
mentary age ssmdents. It is also observ^ed that graduate offerings 
in reading courses provide more frequent ox^portunities lor clinicai. 
experience than are found in the elementary course offerings. 

Among the 374 institutions in 49 states and the District of 
Columbia surveyed through their published c^alogs, six percent of 
the instituti^Dns specify a required course reading for the pre- 
paration of secondary teachers. While it is recognized that many 
institutinns do not list specific courses fhu secondary preparatrlon , 
these requlxsaments are in sharp cciatrast to she 64% of the institu- 
tions requir±:ng a course in reading as a parrr of the preparatioji 
for elementary teachers. 

A comparison of the preparation of teachers of reading in 
1960 and 1970 ; Austin’s study. The Tor chli#xters . Tomorrow’s 
Teachers of Reading , provided a summarization of the preparation of 
teachers of reading a decade ago (Austin and Morrison, 1961). Dur- 
ing the past decade the need for change in teacher education; .and 
teacher certification has been abundantly postulated in the liter- 
ature. This survey of the catalogs of 374 institutions prep^iring 
elementary and secondary teachers during 1970-71 provided a stimmary 
of information which may be compared with Austin's findings. 

Table 28 summarizes the conmion elements of the nature and ex- 
tent of preparation in reading at the time of 'Austin’s study and in 
the current' survey. N^early all (97%) of the institutions now 
preparing elementary teachers require a course in reading ins truc- 
ticn, which is an increase of four percent over the incidence in 
1960 ' A :14% increase (from 50 to 64%) ^ it> ins titutional require- 
ments for^a separate reading methods course is noted during this 
decade. In contrast, a slight decline (from nine percent to six 
.percent) in institutional: requirements of a rea^ng course for the 
preparation of secondary teachers was found. 

From 1960 to 1970 an increas*' (23% to 44%) in offerings of 
graduate programs for reading specialists is indicated. The cur- 
rent survey also shows a 32% increase in the number of institutions 
offering courses in secondary reading. 
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TABLE 2B 



COMPARISON; 



SELECTED RESULTS, OF AlsSTIN’S 1960 QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY 
/lND 1970 CAYAtiC^SS SUR\^ 



AUSTIN 1960 



Teacher Education 
Institution 
Catalogs 1970 



N-371 



N-374 



1, Schools requiring some 
form of reading instruc- 
tion for tmdergraduate 
elementary education 
students : 

2. Schools requiring separate 
reading methods course: 



3, Schools having campus 
laboratory schools; 

4. Schools offering graduate 
programs for reading 
specialists: 

5 , .Schools requiring a, read- 
ing course for all secondary 
education students; 

6 . Schools of f ering jS course 
in secondary reading : , 



93% 

50% 

38% 



(315 of 324) 
97% 

(207 of 324) 
64% 

(40 of 374) 
11 % 



(73 of 316) (163 of 374) 

23% 44% 



(28 of 315) (18 of 324) 

9%,.;i-,; .-k:. - 6%-,,..:.. 

(100 of 371^; (220 of 374) 

■■ : 59 %.-. - 
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During the decade there has been a decline in the number of 
institutions that maintain campus laboratory Sicihools (from 38% 
to 11%) . Reports from some institutions terminating their 
laboratory schools suggest that this decline was caused by re- 
-3 trie ted finances rather than by preference or a planned change 
in the nature of the teacher preparation program. 

Of Interest in this comparison of the preparation of teachers 
in 1960 and 1970 are the recommendations that Austin made as a re- 
sult of the 1960 study. Of the 22 recommendations made, there are 
only four which can be related to the information obtained from 
the examination of the 1970 catalogs. 

1) Austin recommended "All students to ;be required to make 
formal application to teacher education programs at the 
end of the sophomore year - selection criteria to include 
degree of academic proficiency, mental or emotional ma- 
turity, aptitude for teaching, and competency in the 
elementary grade skills" (p.l42). Such information was 
not regularly available in the catalogs. However, the 
majority of institutions stated that they require a 
formal application to the teacher education program at 
the end of the sophomore year. Criteria for admission to 
the teacher education program, when listed, were generally 
described as a "C" grade average in college work and the 
passing of a physical examination. Theses observations 
would suggest that the implementation of an early appiica'^ 
tion and selection procedure has been initiated, but that 
there is little evidence of the use of criteria of aca- 
demic proficiency, mental maturity, aptitude for teaching, 
or competency in elementary grade skills for selection of 
candidates for teacher preparation. 

2) Austin recommended that "a course in basic reading in- 
struction be required of all prospective secondary 
teachers" (p. 147). The. survey of the 1970 catalogs 
found that 18 of the 324 institutions (six percent) re- 
quire a course in basic reading instruction of all pro- 
spective secondary teachers I As observed previoiisly , this 
is a decline from niiie- percent to six percent during the 
decade since Austin’s study. 

3) Austin recommended that "schools require practical ex- 
perience concurrent with reading methods instruction" 

(p. 148) ; llie catalog survey found that 39 of 324 in- 
stitutions (12%) require practical experience concurrent 
with reading methods instruction. The absence of such de- 
scriptive information in some catalogs makes it difficult 
to generalize concetming this recommendation. 
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4) Austin recossnended that, "where the student is found to 
have a specific weakness in understanding the total read- 
ing program, he be required to return to college follow- 
ing practice teaching, for additional course work . . . 
and . . . where a student is weak in the area of instruc- 
tional techniques his apprenticeship be prolonged until a 
predetermined degree of competency is attained" (p . 136). 

The catalog survey found only one of 374 institutions 
that described the use of a performance-based teacher ed- 
ucation program (Weber State College, Utah) with re- 
quirements based on specified competencies rather than 
specified courses or semester hours of credit. 

The information provided in the catalogs suggests very 
little likelihood that students may or would be required to 
return for additional preparation if weaknesses in instruc- 
tion were detected during practice teaching. The vast ma- 
jority of schools (129 of 135 or 96%) in which the year 
of required student teaching is specified, listed the 
senior year and often the final semester, as the period 
for this preparation. 

Of these selected recommendations, it can be observed that 
veiry little response, action, or change has occurred in the past 
decade. 

Additional contrasts for the preparation of teachers in the 
1950 's with the preparation in the 1960 's are possible to make 
from Conant’s study of the, Education of American Teachers (1963), 
G.K. McGuire's national study of secondary reading programs (1969), 
and Kinder's summarization of reading certification requirements 
in the United States (1968). 

There appears to have been a vary small amount of change in 
the educational requirements for certifJ.cation from 1960 to 1970. 

In 1960, as in 1970, the most frequent requirement for certifica- 
tion as a regular elementary or secondary teacher was one course 
in reading and /or language arts. The institutional requirements for 
preparation in reading increased slightly for the elementary teacher , 
while there was a slight decline in the reading course require- 
ments for secondary teachers. At . the same time, institutions in- 
creased their offerings in courses for the preparation of scicond— 
ary reading teachers and , graduate programs for reading specialists. 

The most common requirement for practice teaching continued 
to be eight weeks full time or 16 part time, usually during the 
last semester of the senicrr year in the undergraduate degree pro- 
grams. 
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In 1970, as in 1960, the majority of institutions preparing 
teachers had requirements that exceeded the certification re- 
quirements of the state in which the institution was located. The 
marked emphasis of the reading courses offered was on the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the instructipn of reading in the early ele- 
mentary grades. Required reading courses commonly included 
methods and materials for beginning reading instruction, word at- 
tack skills, adjusting the materials and methods to the learner, 
organization of the reading program and concepts of learner 
readiness for reading and reading instruction. Generally, cor- 
rective techniques for reading disabilities, diagnosis of learner 
characteristics, and prescriptions of special remedial or develop- 
mental! techniques were included in advanced courses offered at 
the graduate level. 

During this period, surveys of teachers in training and 
teacher educators repeatedly reported the perception that there 
was insufficient time given in the education program for adequate 
preparation in the diagnosis of Pupil’s r^iCtding problems and in 
the use of Individualized or special techniques for the remediation 
of reading difficulty. Some analysts of both teacher education and 
teacher practice have been caustic in their observations that 
"teachers appear to be teaching as they were taught. In the teacher 
education there was no individualization. Teachers in training take 
the same course, read the same chapters , and listen to the same 
lectures generally without response." The analysts go on to point 
out the similarity of the didactic approach used in teacher prepara- 
tion to the didactic approach to reading instruction used by teach- 
ers . in the elementary and secondary schools. 

The survey data are Inadequate to answer the question of the 
contents and methods used by institutions to prepare teachers of 
reading. The information which was available in the documents of 
the institutions preparing teachers was ^most entirely restricted 
to number of ■ courses or semes ter. hours of study in courses of 

various titles. It is recognized that the nature of the prepara- 
tion is intimately related to the materials , methods and ex- 
periences Included in the teacher education. For example, the same 
.‘required course in reading may have different textjbooks, different 
methods of Instruction, different learning activities, and dif- 
ferent required or anticipated outcomes within or among several 
Institutions . Olie survey data, while presenting institutional re- 
quirements for courses and semester, .hours bf"' instruction, do not 
provld,e,- Information concerning 'the .specif-ic contents, methods, and 
outcomes of the teacher education programs. 

During the past decade there has been an increasing amount of 
literature and experimentation which has emphasized the need for a 
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more diagnostic, prescriptive, and individualized approach to the 
teaching of reading. In spite of such widespread exhortations, 
requirements for teacheir education and certification have 
shown no substantial change, according to the surveys in 1960 and 
1970. Although the current requirements for teacher education 
and certification have shown slight change from the requirements 
of the 1950’ s, a marked increase has been noted in courses in 
reading offered by institutions providing teacher education, as 
well as an increase in the credentials for special teachers of 
reading. 

Preparation Beqviirements for Teachers of Reading Specialists ^ 
the Largest Cities of the United States 

The local education agency, through board-adopted rules and 
regulations, defines the practices for implementing the state- 
required educational program. The Ixterature contains many inci- 
dental observations about the variation of procedure in selected 
districts in the same state. However, the survey of the litera- 
ture for this project did not reveal a current source which sum- 
marized the policies and practices of local education agency 
requirements for the preparation of those who teach reading or 
provide special services in reading instruction. 

To obtain a sample of such information, a request was sent to 
the 20 largest school districts in the United States, asking them, 
to submit the formally adopted requirements for those who teach 
and who provide documents or written information which would. 

1) identify the preparation required for reading specialists; 

2) define the preparation required for those who teach reac’- 

3) provide information on special reading programs staffed by 
personnel with particular preparation or competencies in 
the teaching of reading. 

The rat i^ 

major cities included the assumptions that; 

1) the largest districts are responsible for providing in- 
struction to student populations of great diversity; 

2 ) large distrits, in serving heterogeneous populations, 

would employ more instructional specialists to meet 
special needs’ of students, and; 
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3) the largest public school systems would be responsive to 
current recommendations for exemplairy practice In the 
preparation and competencies suggested for specialists 
In reading. 

It was assumed that the 20 major cities would provide a sample 
of the nation's population which would be similar to the total popu- 
lation In such characteristics as percentage of various ethnic 
groups, foreign bom, urban residence, age, and education completed. 
To compare the similarity of the major cities' sample to the total 
population of the United States, data were obtained from the 
Yearbook of Cities and Counties , published by the Department of 
Commerce (1967) <, Data from this source are summarized in Table 29. 
The data indicate that; characteristics of the major cities, in 
composite, are similar to the characteristics of the total United 
States population. The largest differences were a higher percent- 
age of urban and foreign born population and a slightly lower per- 
centage of persons with , less . than five years of schooling in the 
large cities. This sample of major cities Included approximately 
one-third of the nation's population and represents many. If not all, 
of the diverse reading needs presented local educational agencies 
throughout the United States. 

Documents and Information were received from 17 of the 20 major 
cities (85%). No information was received from Baltimore, Boston, 
and Milwaukee. A summary of the pre— and Inservlce education re- 
quirements of special reading personnel in the major cities is pre- 
sented in Table 30 . 

All major cities employ some type of special reading teacher; 
however, there is wide variation In the preseirvice preparation re- 
quirements for those special teachers of reading. Seven cities 
(Cleveland, Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, New York, Pittsburgh, and 
Seattle) require no formal preservice preparation beyond that re- 
quired for a regular teacher certification. Five other cities 
(Chicago , Los Angeles , Philadelphia, San Francisco and San Diego) 
do not require special preparation for some of their reading teacher 
categories , while special preparation is required for other posi- 
tions providing special reading services . Three of the cities re- 
quire a master's degree with specified course work in reading. They 
are, Chicago (special reading teachers) , Philadelphia (language 
arts - reading supervisors and language arts consultants) and 
Washington, D.C. (reading clinl. clans ) . Approxima percent 

of the major .cities, lhd.icated that the I. R. A. minimim ’requirements 
for reading specialists were closely followed; however j fid; specifi- 
cations of degree, course, or competency requirements xvere stated as 
being implemented. The most extensive education requirement was 
found in Pittsburg, which specified one academic year residency in 
a training clinic. Only Cleveland, Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
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TABLE 29 



COMPARISON OF SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATION 
OF MAJOR CITIES AND TOTAL UNITED STATES POPULATION 



20 Largest U. S. Cities Total United States 

Population in 

Millions 57 179 



Percentage 

Black 



11.6 



10.5 



Percentage 
Urban Residence 

Percentage 
65 years & Older 



Percentage 
Foreign Born 

Median School 
YearS' Completed 

Percentage With 
Lese Than’ Fi^ 
Years 6f Schooling 



87 



70 



39.9 

10.9 

7.1 



19 



10.6 



8 .4 



Source; Yearbook of Cities And Counties , U . S. Department of 
Commerces 1967. 
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San Francisco offer a salary differential for special reading 
personnel. 

Approximately one-third of the districts require inservice 
training for their reading teachers. In some districts, this is 
provided on an "as needed" basis, while others report special 
workshops or regular monthly inservice education. Cleveland, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Pittsburg, and Seattle require various 
types and amounts of inservice training for the several kinds 'of 
reading specialists. The most extensive requirements for inservice 
education were found in Seattle where twenty hours of inservice 
course work as well as continuous inservice classes throughout the 
year are required of reading center counselors . 

The local rules and regulations regarding the preparation and 
competency of staff who will provide special reading assistance in 
the local school districts do not consistently mention the reading 
certification of the state in which the city is located. Illustra- 
tions of this point are found in the following comparison of state 
reading certification, as specified in the Status of Reading Certifi- 
cation in the United States (Sinclair et al, 1970) and the city re- 
ported requirements for reading certification: 

1 ) Illinois - "special certificate may be issued in the field 
of specialization such as reading" (p. 15). Chicago does 
not require special certification for reading teachers ; 

2) Ohio - "The Elementary certificate or English certificate 
may be validated for reading certificate" (p. 29).. 

Cleveland does not require such validation for reading 
consultants or clinicians ; 

3) Missouri offers a reading specialist certification. Kansas 
City and St. Louis require such certification for reading 
teachers ; 

4) Pennsylvania certifies reading teachers and reading 
specialists. Philadelphia requires that the language arts 
re.^ 'ling supervisors must have either a state reading or 
English certificate, and that language arts consultants have 
either reading, elementary, or English certificates. Ele- 
mentary and secondary general teachers of reading need no 
state certification. No Philadelphia reading position re- 
quires a state reading specialist certificate. Pittsburg 
requires no state reading certification for reading teachers . 

5) Michigan approves remedial reading teachers (not a certi- 
fied position) . Detroit requires such approval for its 
reading teachers ; 





6 ) 



California offers a special reading teacher certification. 

Los Angeles, San Diego and San F. ri'lsco require such 
special reading certification for services as "Miller- 
Unruh teachers" but not for other special reading posi- 
tions in these districts. 

A comparison of the state requirements for specialized read- 
ing certification in those states in which the major cities are 
found reveals that at least one half of the cities do not require 
the state special reading certification for their categories of 
reading teachers and reading specialists. This was true in such 
cities as Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and San 
Diego. However, it should be noted that in the states where special 
reading programs have been created by the legislature, special cer- 
tification for teachers in these legally directed programs are in 
each case required by the local district. However, in these same 
districts, when the local board designates special reading teachers 
or special reading services , the requirements for sixch specialized 
positions are not necessarily related to state certification. Forty 
percent of the major cities state a requirement of one to five years 
of successful teaching experience for specialists in reading or 
reading teachers. This suggests that the l.^rge cities, through 
their supervisory and administrative personnel, identify teachers in 
service who have demonstrated competence and successful performance 
in teaching reading. Such local identification of competencies has 
apparently developed the rather common practice of requiring a num- 
ber of years of successful teaching experience for a special position 
in reading instruction. 

The Information from the major cities suggests that the cate- 
gories or titles for specialists in reading for state certification 
are not inclusive of the variety of special reading teachers and 
reading specialists employed in these largest school districts. There 
is a marked discrepancy between the state-dffered reading certifica- 
tion categories and the largest city districts ’classifications of 
reading teachers and specialists in reading. 

The analysis of these data from the major cities suggest that 
even when the city is within a state having certification for reading 
specialists, some (if not all) of the local positions for reading 
teachers and reading specialists have other requirements than those 
of the state certification. The major cities also rely upon inservice 
observation and preparation for both the selection and preparation for 
both the selection and designation of specialists, in reading. 

The most ext ens|ive requirements in the major cities are found for 
the position of clinical reading specialists or reading skills center 
teachers in the Model Cities reading skills center projects. The read 
ing skills center teacher requirements include : regular elementary 
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or secondary teaching certificates ; three years of full time 
teaching experience; experience as a collaborating, lead, consulting, 
or reading teacher; six semester hours in reading or the equivalent 
in the district inservice education courses; and a "satisfactory 
score" on the National Teacher Examination. 

Approximately one-half of th>^ _.ajor cities reported special 
reading programs developed by federally funded E.S.E.A. monies for 
disadvantaged students. In such programs the common practice is to 
provide special inservice and preservice workshops concerned with 
the nature of language, language growth and development, and language 
and reading as they relate to the needs of disadvantaged students. 

Such special project requirements are not described or required for 
the special readitig teachers who provide reading services in the 
school districts’ regular reading programs. 

In summary, the major cities all reveal a response to suggestions 
in the literature tha.t there is need for teachers of reading and read- 
ing specialists by their designation of positions of a variety of 
titles dealing with special reading services. Approximately one-third 
of the cities utilize the state certification requirements for such 
positions by the state in which they are located. In addition, all 
of the major cities have some or all of their special reading posi- 
tions based pn preparation requirements other than those required by 
the certification of the state in which they are located. 

In the major cities special reading programs and services are 
apparently utilized in a selective manner by various schools within a 
jJistrlct, presumably with student populations of greater or uurque 
needs , A particular illustration is the E.S.E.A. Title I progr^s 
for students from disadvantaged backgrounds who may receive special 
assistance in the "target" schools. However, in the same district 
students of similar background and need not residing in the school 
attendance areas of the highest concentration of such need will not 
receive these special E.S.E.A. seirvices^ and may or may hot be te— 
ceiving special assistance in reading through the regular district in- 
structional program. In general, no common descriptive evidence was 
available as to the nature and extent of service from specially 
trained, reading personnel to student populations having a particular 
or the greatest heed for such services. 

The Preparation of Those Who Are Teaching Reading 

Incidence of public school personnel specially prepared in reah- 
ing instruction. In 1970 the USOE conducted a questionnaire survey 
■(not yet available) of school principals throughout the nation to 
determine the incidence of pupils with reading problems {-j>nd the avail- 
ability of special reading assistance. Each school was asked to re- 
port the number of pupils with reading problems who were and were not 
receiving special instruction or assistance (Dwyer, 1971). 
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jTfisults Indicated that: 318,500 teachers provided special- 
ized instruct ion in reading, but abput 20% of them taught reading 
only aiid instructed in separate classes . The data from this 1970 
suxvey indicated that educators perceived from 13% to 20% of their 
student; population as having reading problems j and of this popula- 
tion, 63% o£ the elementary pupils and 53% of the secondary pupils 
received special instruction or assistance. For students with 
reading problems who did receive special assistance, 55% of the 
school^ provided this as part-time instruction in special classes, 
while 40% X'eceived assistance in the regular classes , and 5% had 
such a^gigtance in a full— time special class. This is further 
reinfot:^ced by the survey's finding that 80% of the teachers who 
provided special Instruction and assistance to pupils with read- 
ing pJ^obleffls instructed in the regular classroom, and approximate- 
ly 20% pro"'^ided such instruction in separate classes. The survey 
noted 29% of the 56,900 elementary schools and 30% of the second- 
ary schools reported they had no special reading personnel regu- 
larly essigued or on call . Among all schools surveyed in the 
United! Status (81,000), 32% repoi’ted they had no special reading 
persoUiiel regularly assigned or on call. 

I^tGu'.re reported the findings of a questionnaire survey of 
high SQhool Euglish teachers (McGuire, 1969). The survey was 
termed 'national," though no questionnaires were sent to teachers 
in Oregon , Washington, Hawaii^ or Alaska. The questionnaires were 
mailed to 2004 randomly selected secondary school members of the 
National C<^uncil of Teachers of English. The author obtained a 
60% rC^pOnSe from teachers in public , private, and parochial 
schools. Summarization of the responses from public school teach- 
ers, which represented a 46% response to the total number of ques— 
tionna^lres sent out, revealed that 42% of the teachers reported 
their Scbo^^ls had no reading specialist ^ 37% reported one reading 
specie^list > 17% two or three reading speci.alists, 2% four or five, 
while 1% reported more than five reading specialists. Since no pre- 
cise d^ffultlon of "reading specialist" was given, teachers might 
have Ititerpreted the meaning of the expression differently. 

J^cGuife's survey indicated that Junior high schools have more 
readihg specialists (28.4% reported none) than schools with grades 
7 - l2 (42% reported ho specialists) , or schools with grades 9 - 12 
(48% r^por^^ed no specialists) , or schools with grades 10 — 12 (49% 
reported specialists). Larger schools were better supplied with 
readihg Specialists , while schools in rural areas and small towns 
were the m^st likely to have none. Fifty-one percent of the schools 
in mr^l areas and 54% of the schools in small towns reported having 
no reading specialists. In contrast, only 27% of suburban schools 
reported nO reading specialists. Fewer (30%) schools in smaller 
cities hed uo reading specialists than schools in larger cities; 

40% in cities with populai ^.ons of 150,000 to 300,000 had no reading 
specialists; 46% In cities of populations ranging from 300,000 to 
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500,000; and 41% in cities with populations over 500,000. 

Fifty-three percent of the teachers responding to the survey 
indicated that consultant help in the teaching of reading was 
rarely or never given, while 23% reported such help was occasion- 
ally given, and 15% reported regular consultant help. 

McGuire's survey also obtained information concerning the ^ 
background and preparation of teachers currently teaching reading. 
This survey showed that 84% of the public high school teachers of 
English responding had not taken a course at the undergraduate 
level in the teaching of reading. Seventy-tvio percent of those 
who had a course in English methods indicated that the course 
treated teaching of reading to little or no extent; eight percent 
indicated that it was treated to a considerable extent. Fifty- 
four percent indicated that no form of inservice education in the 
teaching of reading had been given them in their school during 
the last five years. When the number of years of teaching experi- 
ence was cross tabulated with preparation, the results indicated 
that no improvement had taken place in the preparation of newer 
English teachers for reading instruction. 

•The 1969 assessment of reading instruction in the New England 
Public Schools provides information regarding the prepa.ration of 
teachers in reading instruction and of reading consultants for 
kltidergarten, and grades 1, 4, 7, 10 and 12 (New England Education 
Assessment Project, 1969) . The survey questionnaire was sent _ to 
elementary principals , elementary and secondary teachers, and 
consaitants in the New England s. 'es (Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont.) The elemen- 
tary survey reported that 59% of k_ndergarteri, 74% of grade 1, 
and 70% of grade 4 teachers have had at least one reading course 
in the past six years. 

The secondary New England Public School survey questionnaires 
were sent to grades 7 and 10 teachers responsible for some phase 
of reading programs. This survey reports; "Reading teachers at 

7th grade level appear to be somewhat better prepared ^ than 
tenth grade reading teachers in terms of -’.ollege credits in devel- 
opmental reading . There is little or no difference between seventh 
and tenth grade reading teachers in terms of credits in remedial/ 
corrective reading and children's or young adult's literature 
(p. 27 ) ."Approximately one-third of the seventh and tenth grade 

reading teachers had three or more college credits in teaching read 
ing. 

The survey of reading consultants in the England Public 

Schools was concerned with those persons who -Ut 50% or more of 
their time supervising or consulting with teachers or working with 
administrators on matters concerning the teaching of reading. 
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Forty nine percent of the reading consultants held masters degrees ; 
37% - masters degrees plvis 30 hours In graduate education; and 6% 
reported doctoral degrees. Sixty percent of the responding consul- 
tants had more than 21 credit hours In reading courses; 29% — from 
16 to 21 hours; and 2% — fewer th?i.ii 9 hours of reading courses. 
Sixty-nine percent of the consultant's reported having at least one 
ireadxng course within the previous two years* 

In 1970 Farr conducted a survey of Indiana secondary schools' 
reading programs. Farr's study showed that 73% of the schools 
responding assigned the basic responsibility of reading instruction 
to regular English teachers. The author observed that secondary 
English teachers are not required to take graduate or undergraduate 
courses in the teaching of reading. Sixty-nine percent of the 
responding teachers in the Indiana survey had taken no courses in 
the teaching of reading as t. ■ ■■ , '■r'aduates; 58% had taken no courses 
in the teaching of reading as >..iduate students; while 12% were 
then enrolled in a reading course. Only 10% of the schools respond- 
ing employed reading teachers who had completed graduate programs 
in elementary or secondary reading. 

Berry surveyed the education of American Indians and estimated 
that while 10^.000 teachers in the United States have Indians in 
their classes, no college offers special preparation for teaching 
Indian children (Berry, 1968). A few institutions such as Arizona 
State, University of Nevr Mexico, Brigham Young University, Ft. 

Lewis (Colorado) , and University of Saskatchewan offer courses in 
Indian education. Berry observed that little or no literature on 
inservice education programs for teachers of Indian children existed. 
Berry indicated the special problems of \ the preparat-' on of teachers 
for teaching English as a second language . While all 50 states 
require teachers of foreign language to have at least 45 hours 
course work in the language they are to teach, there are no require- 
ments for the teaching of English as a second language. 

The surveys reviewed describing the reported need for special- 
ized assistance to pupils with reading problems sui^ges ted that be- 
tween 50% and 60% of students so identified were not receiving 
special reading assistance. Surveys from several regions of the 
United States (New England, llidwest and West) suggested that the 
majority of regular teachers who are engaged in the instruction of 
reading had two to four hours of preparation in reading in their 
preservice education. The surveys also suggested that among those 
teachers, having two to four nnits of preservice courses in reading, 
a higher percentage of elementary than secondary teachers have had 
such reading courses. All surveys are consistent in reporting a 
need for more reading specialists than axe currently available. 

The surveys also suggested that ruval and suburban schools have a 
lower incidence of reading spaclr' lists than larger city districts; 
however, prob " because of tb is greater perceived need for reading 
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assistance in the urban schools, a larger percentage of these 
schools reported a greater need for specialized reading assistance 
than do the smaller districts and suburban schools. In the USOE 
Annual Report of People Who Serve Our Schools and 1969-70, 

a statistical report on poverty schools is presented. This report 
suggests that poverty schools have a staffing of special reading 
teachers superior to non-poverty schools, and that classes are 
smaller in poverty schools than in non— poverty schools. These 
findings , however , would have to be viewed in light of the evidence 
which suggested a greater incidence of unmet needs for specialized 
reading assistance in urban centers having poverty schools than re- 
ported in the non— poverty schools (1970c) . 

Comprehensive data were not available on the incidence of read 
ing problems and the special assistance available for the various 
ethnic groups, all regions, types of reading or language problems, 
population characteristics, etc. Tlie survey of the literature does 
not provide information to answer reliably the questions of interest 
concerning the preparation and characteristics of thoesi who teach 
and provide special assistance in reading to pupils in all regions 
of the nation and with various needs and backgrounds. 

Some New Approaches to Teacher Education and Teacher Competency^ 

This survey of the literature on reading identified a great 
quantity of books and articles devoted to describing the need for 
developing more effective methods of reading instruction and teach r 
education programs. Few of these met the criteria for inclusion 
this survey because they did not present systematically eccv alated 
data to document the needs or hypotheses they were prest-.:^ing . At 
the same time, such voluminous literature is believed to indicate 
the level of concern for reading and interest in new approaches to 
teacher education. 

The federal interest in education exemplified by E.S.E.A. leg- 
islation of 1965 has a parallel in the special assistance to the 
field of higher education. Colleges and universities have received 
funds to develop new approaches to teacher preparation. In addition, 
several of the federally funded regional laboratories and research 
and development centers have been engaged in developments to xm- 
throve thi effectiveness of teacher preparation. A few of the 
rent developments are presented as illustrations of the varxety o 
approaches that are being plar..ed to revise or modify teacher educa- 
tion. 



The Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, 
supported in part by funds from the USOE, is an example of ^gional 
laboratories' efforts to contribute to teacher education. This Oen e 
is concerned with the study of teaching in American schools and the 
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effectiveness of American teachers in promoting the achievement of 
higher cognitive objectives, especially in serving the needs of 
students from low income areas. Of equal concern is the adequacy 
of American schools as environments for fostering the teachers* 
motivations, skills, and professionalism. The Center has formu- 
lated integrated programs . of research, development, demonstration, 
and dissemination. In the heuristic teaching area, the strategy 
is to develop a model training sysstem, integrating components that 
dependably enhance teaching skill. The program concerned with 
teaching students from low income areas plans to develop materials 
and procedures for engaging and motivating such students and their 
teachers. In the program on environment for teaching, the sitrategy 
ic to develop patterns of school organization and teacher evalua- 
tion that will help teachers function more professionally at higher 
levels of morale and commitment . 

Several of the findings of the preliminary or pilot studies 
of the Center are suggestive of the current definition of need, of 
proposals for increasing the effectiveness of teacher education, 
and the consequences of input characteristics, process variables, 
and teacher characteristics and competencies. 

For example. Project 0309, Characteristics of Effective 
Teachers and the Pis trlbu tion of Teacher Services . is an illustra- 
tion of the development of policy oriented models to improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of schools. The model suggests a set 
of simultaneous equations to solve for school outputs. A single 
equation was developed to show how students * socioeconomic status, 
teachers*, fellow students ' and other student characteristics are 
related to each of the following: student verbal scores, sense of 
adequacy, grade aspirations, and parents* attitudes. The raw data, 
for the study had been obtained from several thousand sixth graders 
attending 35 schools in a large Eastern city in 1965— 66 ai.i were 
collected by the USOE Survey of Educational Opportunity. Estimates 
yielded by the system of equations suggested that student backgrounds 
are probably less important direct determiners of academic achieve- 
ment than has been i*eporte,d in other studies. Tentative interpreta- 
tions were that teachers' degree levels showed no significant rela- 
tionship with students' verbal scores, while teachers* experiences 
were strongly related to them. The model and some tentative inter- 
pretations of its results were reported in Do Teachers Make a 
Difference? (United States Office of Education, 1970, pp. 55-78). 

New models of teacher education . In 1967 the U.S.0.,E. conceived 
the Model Teacher Education Project as a strategy for improvement 
of programs of elementary teacher education. The interest was in 
large-scale and extended projects representing an emerging trend 5,n 
the use of federal funds for research and development programs. In 
1967 RFP*s were issued, and 80 proposals were received, Nine model 
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pTTOgranis were selected for funding in Ptmse !• Phasn 2, currently 
in progress 9 is concerned wit-ii determining tlis feasibility of de- 
veloping, implementing, and operating tbe model teacher education 
programs based on the specifications developed in Phase I. 

The System Development Corporation (S«D*C.) made an analysis 
of the model teacher education program published in the document. 
Analytic Summaries of Specifi cations for Model Teacher E^duc^tion 
Progra^, (1969). This study utilized ^ systems analysis of the 
models to allow a consistent pxr. sdure of judging the conceptualiz- 
ing of the system, the parts or subsystems, stating the objectives 
of the system, developing the needed procedures for achieving the 
objectives, selecting the best alternatives, and implementing the 
system. This document provided an analysis of behaviors presented 
in the ten models and indicated the difficulties encountered in 
trying to understand the teaching proceiSses. The S.D.C. report 
suggested that some broad areas of teacher behavior can be analyzed, 
objectified, and described so that critex'ion levels of acceptable 
pfirformance can be stated. On the othet^ hand, the models showed 
that very little research evidence substantiates direct relation- 
ships between teacher preparation activities and role performance. 
Teaching remains an exceedingly complex activity, and a clear ex- 
plication of some of the parts should not ba taken to imply under- 
standing of the whole. The authors suggested that the models 
reflected the present tate of the art and suggested important 
frameworks for further research and development . 

This analysis suggested that even though the whole of teaching 
cannot be derived from behavioral analysis of its parts, some im- 
portant directions might be identified for preparation, planning 
and management. For example, if it can- be demonstrated that teachers 
educated in the use of many audio-visual devices are better able to 
select appropriate individualized learning experierces, then such 
evidence might recommend significant behavioral objectives for 
teacher education programs. In contract, while the voping skills 
foe dealing with problem children in a classroom are not fully 
understood, certain teacher reactions have been accepted as counter- 
productive 5 thus some behavioral objective^/ have specified the 
e 3 .imiaation of these reactions from thn teachers' repertoire of 
classroom behavior. 



Contrasting new and old programs of teacher education in the 
course of analyzing the new models, th& S.D.C. study presented a 
review of past and present practices . It was noted that although 
1200 colleges and universities prepare teachers for America s ele- 
mentary schools, 300 institutions account for more than 90% of the 
graduate teachers. observation waS made that there was llttj-e 

diversity in program structure or goals across these many institu- 
tions. 
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In general, programs are structured so that an undergraduate 
student pursues a four-year program and receives approximately 125 
semester credits; when an appropriate number of educational co?rrses 
including student teaching have been completed, a provisional teach- 
ing certificate is awarded upon graduation. In contrast, the ten 
models envision elementary teacher education as a process of con- 
tinuous training throughout the teacher’s career. For example, the 
Georgia model outlines alternative entry levels as a part of develop- 
ing an educational career ladder, and Michigan seeks l;o shorten the 
time between the student's entry into colleges and his first profes- 
sional responsibility. Each of the ten models emphasizes the impor- 
tance of continuing inservice education. In addition, the Cornfield 
group is attemptirs; o separate the education leading to ' degree 
and the professions reparation resulting in certification. 

The concept of the elementary teacher as a "generalist" oversee- 
ing the self-contained classroom is challenged by all ten mode/.s. 

In each of the models the teacher is viewed as an emerging -uanager 
of the learning process. The recognition of the contributions of 
differentiated staffing roles is exemplified by the Michigan model, 
which provides for aides and media specialists. Other programs, 
such as Cornfield's, envision instructional managers, instructional 
engineers, and instructional analysts . The team concept emerges in 
various ways throughout all models. 

The variety of proposed changes in the structure of elementary 
education suggests that the traditional grade structure, physical 
structures of the buildings, use of large-sma^.l group instructional 
areas, resource centers, computer ter- ■ rdy cubicles, incentives 
for pupil— parent-teacher-commimity interactioK are a^^parently all 
being considered in the new proposed models of teacher education. 

It is alleged that the new instructional management systems will make 
possible the control and adjustment of a pupil's program and will 
free teachers to work with students at a more creative level. 

The models show an emergence of emphasis on specialized training 
for elementary teachers. Thus, Florida emphasizes academic preparation, 
so the teacher must be a specialist in at least one teaching field, 
while Syracuse, Toledo, and Michigan developed program components to 
train teachers in the selection, control and preparation of technology- 
based learning systems. Pittsburgh, Michigan, and Toledo have attempted 
to. individualize teacher preparation thrc'ugh alternate program organi- 
zations. It .is alleged that these models are an attempt to develop 
teachers who will be ab].e to function not only in the organizational 
structure of the present school but will be leaders in the "school of 
tomorrow." It is f-’-aid that the ten models all seek to prepare a per- 
son who can function effectively in an elementary learning situation; 
however, it is suggested that the emphasis varies. VJhile Florida 
emphasizes the cognitive domain, Massachusetts and Teachers College 
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emphasize hiuoan relations skills, and Toledo emphasizes instructional 
procedures and technology, while Michigan emphasizes the behavioral 
sciences. The common underlying thread, however, in almost all models 
is that the goals of preservice and inservice programs consider teach- 
ing skills as representing an ascending set of behaviors and that 
there is emphasis on continuing education. 

A major focus of attention of the several models is the curric- 
ular pattern, which has historically suggested an academic major and 
minor in general education as prescribed by the college. In addition, 
historically, teacher education programs have been directed by the 
constraints iiaposed by a four-year program in which success is mea- 
sured by the completion of a fixed number of Carnegie units. The 
ten model programs have reacted differently to this historical tra- 
dition. Cornfield seeks to separate certification and degree re- 
quirements entirely. Michigan has redesigned the educational program. 
Syracuse, on the other hand, has established minimum levels of achieve- 
ment to be reached at the end of four years but permits students to 
stare and progress to pnints which are individually determined. 

Georgia, sensing resistance frc-i some sectors of the University, is 
planning studies to determine the consequence of removing time and 
credit requirements. Georgia, Syracuse, and others plan a 12-month 
school year, while Florida has planned to have its graduates return 
to the campus for each of the three summers following graduation. 

Each of the models makes some attempt to address the current concern 
for achievement levels and operational proficiency rather than re- 
quiring completion of a number of hourt of Carnegie units . Although 
none c£ the models have suggested a move totally away from tha tra- 
dition cf the Carnegie-unit requirements, many are proposing systems 
by which validation for the effectiveness of such a move might be 
demonstrated. 

In curriculcira design the ne' lergence is away from a basic 
course organization to the instruct-ronal module as a basic unit of 
curriculum. The module is organized around Che single objective, 
and pretiiscs to determine a student’s readiness to attempt the module 
and remedial experience are provided to assist in the development of 
readiness and accomplishment, as well as a plan for each student to 
pace himself the work as rapidly as his ability permits achieve- 
ment of the objective. In those schools that are developing the 
instructional model, a variety of techniques such as computer assisted 
instruction, sensitivity training, micro— teaching and simulation are 
employed. 

Historically, student teaching has been the first formal class- 
room experience in teacher preparation programs. Moreover, it has 
been scheduled near the end of the professional sequence of the col- 
lege program, at which time there has been little opportunity to have 
a meaningful interaction between academic training and classroom 
performance. Pittsburg, Massachusetts, Syracuse, and Toledo have 
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specified sequencing tlie new inodels ■ f or both simulated and real 
experience for students. Georgia has provided a hierarchy of class- 
room experience, while Cornfield and Michigan are concerned that the 
student have adequate opportunities to work with children, both in 
and out of school. Each model seeks to organize the student's 
experiences with children in learning situations from simple to com- 
plex, so that developing skills can be tested as the student grows 
in accepting himself as a teacher. 

Another emerging trend of these ten models is their utilization 
of the operating school as a part of the educational effort. Florida 
has instituted the concept of the "portal school." This faculty will 
cooperate in the design and operation of the preparatory experiences 
for teachers. Syracuse has involved many J ocal districts and other 
groups in the planning of their model and its operation. All in all, 
the models have made forthright attempts to improve communication 
among the groups responsible for preparing and using teachers so as 
to achieve the benefits of mutual cooperation among the systems. 

The aforementioned references to management and control in the 
work of the teacher are characterized as responding to two condi- 
tions : (1) the control of an increasing amount of inf omnation and 
an increasing number of decision points for evaluating students* 
progress, and (2) modification of the program and interrelating it 
with additional sources of information. Florida, to meet this 
challenge, suggests a computerized management system for handling 
student and program information, while Michigan is developing the 
capability to store learning modules in the computer and locate them 
by means of a natural language retrieval system. 

In the course of developing these new models , a byproduct has 
been the recognition of the need for reeducating and upgrading those 
who will provide education or preparation of prospective teachers. 
Several of the institutions such as Pittsburgh, Syracuse, and Florida 
have already outlined the need for reeducating the staff and, in 
addition, there is increasing emphasis that teacher education can no 
longer be Isolated from the rest of the university curricultim. 

Indeed, most of the models suggest increased emphasis on the multi- 
disciplinary approach and unity of various elements and offerings of 
the university for the effective planning and implementation of 
teacher education. 

The emphasis on individualized and performance based teacher 
education progriams is exemplified by the recent award to Weber State 
College (Ogden, Utah) by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE) of the 1971 distinguished achievement 
award, Weber Eitate College received this award for its achievement 
in handling such problems as recruiting the most capable students , 
eliminating extraneous clutter of requirements, encouraging personal 
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commi tment , treating individual student needs and ability, using a 
variety of teaching models, developing skills in. tuinjan relations, 
and applying technological developments to teaching needs . 

As a reflection of the concern for himanism in teacher educa- 
tion, programs such as the University of Texas (Austin) "block 
program for personalizing teacher education" is illustrative. The 
University of Texas program is planned to help candidates deter- 
mine whether they are suited for the teaching profession. Among 
their efforts are those directing the student teacher's attention 
to self-examination, including a videotape of early teaching ex- 
periences and a comprehensive personal assessment battery for re- 
view by a psychologist and the candidate. Every aspect of the 
experience is aimed at making the candidate awar'e of what he is 
doing, what the effect of his actions is, and what he wants to 
a _■ ieve with pup^s. 

Dr. Garl Lesnof f-Caravaglia has instituted a teacher educa- 
tion program at Sangamon State University, Illinois, which is 
committed to the principle, "teaching cannot be learned by imita- 
tion." The two year program is so designed that students will be 
immediately engaged in a teaching situation on entering the pro- 
gram; moreover, it is felt that teaching is an art and as such 
can neither measured nor explicated. i\lthough an artist in 
any field must develop particular skills and has been exposed to 
and has access to specialized kinds of information, what consti- 
tutes the art of any profession is how the individual can appro- 
priately apply such information. "To attempt to determine before- 
hand what tools each student might need in order to become an 
effective teacher is tantamount to rigidifying the system and 
surreptitiously taking the lead from the student. A student, in 
effect, cannot be trained as a teacher. He becomes one.'’ 

The Sangamon State Unlversitj* (Springfield, Illinois) teacher 
education program is entitled "Teaching Encounters . " The purpose, 
of the teaching encounters is to have the student interact with 
the University, the schools, and the community. "It is important 
for the prospective teacher to see himself as a key figure in 
the community in which he lives and vrorks and to feel some respon- 
sibility for what occurs in that community." The program deempha- 
sizes the role of methods and courses. The problems of methods 
will be met as they arise within the teaching situation and will 
be handled through consultation with a master teacher, the Univer- 
sity per sonnelj and student seminar interactions. Three quarterly 
teaching encounters offer progressively more involvement within 
the classroom. 

Each teaching encounter constitutes a third of the regular 
student load during the two years. The first encounter focusses 
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on the problems facing the school and contemporary society and 
consists of four hours a week in community service agencies. The 
second teaching encounter involves a series of all-day observations 
within the schools, and the student will also tutor a particular 
child several times a week in the child's home whenever possible. 

The third teaching encounter emphasizes teaching small groups 
within the schools. Concurrent semitiar enrollment focusses on 
particular subject area needs and on the production of various 
materials and programs. In the senior year, the fourth encounter 
offers the student classroom experience three mornings a week. 

During this teaching encounter, the student will be asked when- 
ever feasible to board with a family in the neighborhood of the 
school. The fifth teaching encounter is planned to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of the students. Problems encountered in the teaching 
of a particular subject may be one form of the seminar. The sem- 
inar is also a time when the student pursues an independent study 
program. The sixth and final quarter of the student's experiences 
within the teaching encounter structure will involve teaching ex- 
periences at two different grade levels. The student will spend 
four and one-half days a week within the classroom, with the other 
half day allotted to seminar work for independent study. 

Students will maintain a log for the entire two years. They 
will record what they are learning, why, from whom, and its personal 
significance. They will be encouraged to evaluate critically exist- 
ing situations and suggest improvements . The primary purpose of 
this student log, although it will be a major source for student 
evaluation, will be to gauge the student's own growth. Evaluations 
from master teachers, principals, university professors and the 
student himself will also be incorporated in the student's record. 
The primary use of these evaluations is for the student's own in- 
struction. The philosophy, then, is that to teach or to become a 
teacher is not a passive role but one which requires constant in- 
volvement and commitment on the part of the individttal. Such 
personal dedication is further projected as care and concern, not 
only for the individual himself and his profession, but for the 
obligations which he assumes as his own as a teacher toward the 
rest of humanity. 



A similar approach to teacher education is exemplified by the 
program of Dr. Robischon at U.C.L.A. This program is based on the 
following principles; 

1) Integration of theory and practice in both content and 
timing ; 
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3) The involvement of teachers being educated in planning 
teacher education programs and the redefinition of the 
university's role as a resource to be drawn upon as 
needed ; 

A) Program flexibility accounting for individual competencies 
and needs of each student; 

5) An emphasis upon encouraging each student to develop his 
own theoretical and philosophical orientation toward 
teaching through experience, reading and other instruction. 

Several evaluation reports from Title I, III, and VII programs 
for disadvantaged or retarded students have noted the apparent 
success of utilizing paraprofessionals and student tutors to assxst 
in reading instruction (Los Angeles City Title VII Bilingual Pro- 
gram, 1969; Bakersfield, California Title I Program, 1969, 1970). 

The identification of the potential of student tutors and parapro- 
fessionals of all ages to assist students with their reading has 
apparently been influential in the recently announced plan of the 
national reading centers' "Ten Million Tutors Program to advance 
the Right to Read effort. This program plans to prepare adult 
volunteers for tutoring children in kindergarten through grade ^ 
initiating a pilot project in five Washington, D. C. schools. The 
Ten Million Tutors Program is also exploring the possibility of 
installing a statewide tutorial training program in 16 Iowa commu- 
nity colleges, as well as establishing a nationwide network of 
training centers for volunteer reading tutors, with the help of the 
American Association of College Teachers of Education. 

As observed in a previous section of this report, every teacher 
is to some extent a teacher of reading. Acting on this belxef , the 
Connecticut State Board of Education has recently voted to requxre 
all prospective elementary teachers to take courses xn the teachxng 
of developmental reading and children's literature. Connectxcut 
has also initiated the requirement that all high school teachers of 
English must take similar courses in the teaching of developmental 
reading and in methods of teaching English. 

The trend of many of the model teacher education programs to 
specify competencies as criteria for teacher preparation is re- 
flected by the recent action of the New York State Regents in man- 
dating reading instruction for elementary teacher certification. ^ 
The New York mandate requires that education institutions preparxng 
elementary teachers provide evidence to the state that persons rec- 
ommended for certification have demonstrated specific competencies 
in teaching reading. Tlie competencies required include: word anal- 

ysis skills, word recognition, pronunciation, spelling, techniques 
for testing, and improving the ability to discriminate orally an 
visually . 
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Sunnaary ; Atomistic versus Hunianistic Philosophies and Values 

New architectural structures, an endless array of technolog- 
ical advances in the equJ,pment and delivery systems, specializa- 
tions and subdivisions of curricular contents, and the societal 
request for explicit accountability can all be viewed as. detemai- 
nants or referrants for those models of teacher education that 
attempt to describe systematically the system, subsystems and com- 
ponents of the educational experience. Such systematic analysis 
also leads directly to an emphasis upon behavioral evidences of 
proficiency in knowledge, attitude or skills. Many of the models 
and the innovations currently being experimented with are firmly 
rooted la the conviction that teacher education programs shall now 
address theiaselves to explicitly defined exit proficiencies. This 
emphasis suggests that the sum total of these behavioral profi- 
ciencies or mosaic of such proficiencies would exemplify an effec- 
tive teacher . 

Those adopting a more humanistic philosophy toward teachers 
and their functions in a democracy present strong arguments that 
the teacher cannot be described as the siim of the parts or as the 
collective mosaic of the profile of individual proficiencies de- 
monstrated in knowledges, skills and attitudes. In contrast, they 
state there is a unique configuration of the person called a teach- 
er, who demonstrates effectiveness in his interactions with learners 
and in an almost unending variety of relationships that may incor- 
porate the didactic explanations, drill experiences and students' 
spontaneous inquiries. The humanistic approach further reinforces 
its position by the observation of the rapidly changing demands of 
the present and future society and argues that the role and effec- 
tiveness of the teacher may not be equated with presently defined 
skills or the mechanics of instructing another. Rather, it is 
argued that instruction must be seen as the teacher's creatively 
using the relationships, experiences, and environments to stimulate 
the learner to new-found concepts, understandings , commitments and 
participations. 

The disparate emphasis of these two philosophical positions 
toward teacher education and the education of youth can be seen in 
the field of reading as one considers the emphasis, on the one 
hand, with the specific mechanized practices by which teaching is 
to occur; and on the other hand, the role of the teacher as an 
understanding, compassionate stimulator of the self direction of 
the student as he seeks to acquire learning. Dual and somewhat 
antagonistic forces are operating to shape the efforts of teacher 
education and teaching. On the one hand is the current emphasis 
on explicit definition of behavioral outcomes that may be measured; 
on the other hand is the resolute commitment that teaching is an 
art which defies explication, let alone finite measurement . Inso- 
far as the ten models currently being researched and implemented 
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contain substantial components of the polarity, and other experimen- 
tal programs in large universities and small private colleges also . 
exemplify these two relatively extreme positions, one might only 
conclude that future research must be so designed to allow adequate 
description of the nature of teacher preparation as well as the 
effects of such education on the instructional process that occurs 
eventually under the teacher’s leadership. 

The polarity of the developments identified as atomism and 
humanism are viewed with some lament by those teacher educators 
who observe that extraordinary emphasis on either pole has never 
been demonstrated as providing all that is needed for an effective 
teacher. Recognition of this necessary marriage of technological 
developments and stress on specific competencies and performance 
outcomes with a broadly based preparation that attempts to accom- 
plish the development of the insights and understandings of the 
individual (both for himself and those he is to teach) probably 
brought the citation to Weber State College in Utah. This citation 
praised the college for handling not only individual student needs 
and abilities with a variety of teaching models , skills in human 
relationships and technological developments, but also for paying 
attention to the development of personal commitment and shifting 
of responsibility of initiative to the student as an active parti- 
cipant in the teaching-learning situation. 

It is hoped that the several emphases of the emerging models 
of teacher education may supply an information base for a more 
comprehensive analysis and definition of the several skills, com— 
petenc’es, and personal characteristics that may more adequately 
describe the effective teacher. 

Ttie Relationships between Teacher Preparation , Teacher Performance , 
and Student Achievement in Reading 

An attempt to summarize the research evidence of the "teacher 
variable" effect upon student achievement is immediately confounded 
by the lack of agreement on definitions of the input, process, and 
output variables of an educational program. Among the variety of 
studies of teacher effectiveness there is little agreement about 
the meaning or nature of the teacher variable. "Teacher variable," 
or "teacher effect," as found in the research literature, is a gen- 
eral term which may refer to teacher preparation, teacher performance, 
teacher attitudes, or teacher characteristics. Por each of these 
dimensions there is an even greater number of specific definitions. 

For example, teacher education may be defined as the academic degree 
received, the niomber of reading courses taken, or the nature and 
the extent of practice teaching. Frequently, research reports do 
not acknowledge these complexities; definitions are vague or non- 
existent, and the variables (and their interactions) are unspecified. 
One reason for this may be the apparent lack of a common theoretical 
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framework. With a theoretical perspective for research, any variable 
may be as important as any other, and there becomes no way to 
differentiate the independent variables, intervening variables, 
and dependent variables . Such confusioQ^makes comparisons of the 
existing research probJematic at best and summarization of what is 
known about teacher effect most difficult . In spite of these dif- 
ficulties, it is possible to categorize many studies of teacher 
effect according to three major hypotheses: 

1) Students' achievement in reading depends on the amount of 
training the teacher has had . Requiring more training for 
teachers of reading will result in greater achievement in 
reading; 

2) Students* achievement in reading depends on the quality of 
training the teacher has had.. Reading achievement can be 
increased by upgrading teacher education. In some instances 
this is interpreted to mean teacher training in general; 

in other instances it means the training a teacher receives 
either in a specific area, such as the teacher's knowledge 
of phonics, or with a specific skill, such as the teacher's 
awareness of and sensitivity to the cultural heritage of 
the students; 

3) Students' achievement in reading depends on the presence 

of specific teacher characteristics. Successful teachers 
possess characteristics different from those of less success 
ful teachers. Selecting teachers on the basis of such 
characteristics will lead to better reading achievement. 
Characteristics may re- ^.r to demographic factors such as 
age and sex, or to att: ides, or to abilities. 

The research does not prov r disprove any of these hypotheses 
definitively. It does , howevei suggest priorities. It suggests 
that some teacher variables art probably more important than others 
and that there may be a logica." relationship among teacher variables 
which separates them according to whether they are antecedents or 
consequences. On the basis of Che research reviewed for this pro- 
ject, teacher characteristics did appear to have a greater effect 
on pupil reading achievement than the amount, quality, or type, of 
teacher training . Of all the teacher characteristics, verbal facil- 
ity and flexibility appear to be the most significant. It may be 
almost a truism to say that the capacity of a student to learn de- 
pends, above all else, on the ability of the teacher, to communicate 
with the student. But it is a truism that may be too often ignored. 
Given the present situation in the United States today, where the 
greatest reading deficiencies exist among- population groups which 
are generally of a different class, race, and social and psycholog- 
ical reality than the people teaching them, the ability of a teach- 
er and a student to achieve mutual understanding cannot be assumed. 
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Other teacher variables are important. But their importance, per- 
haps, can be best determined if communication already exists. 

Other teacher variables may be of more importance once it is deter- 
mined what kind of verbal ability a teacher needs in order to 
facilitate communication. For example, it may very well be that 
teacher training could take on added significance in terms of its 
effect on reading achievement if much of that training was concern- 
ed with developing not only the technical skills required of a 
teacher, but also the requisite verbal or communicative skxlls. 

In order to demonstrate how these suggestions emerged from the 
research on the teacher variable, it is necessary to discuss fully 
the findings for each of the three major hypotheses. Before pro- 
ceeding to this specific discussion of the research, reviewed, some 
words of caution are indicated. None of the research reviewed 
here was definitive. The samples and scope of many studies were 
limited. Some of the Tnetbodolog^?^ was questionable. However, the 
problems might have resulted more from the limited ways in which 
the research was reported than from. the actual quality of researc 
Itself . 

One of the greatest problems was that a commonly used model 
or design for many of the studies was a correlational analysis 
with a single variable studied, without examination of the inter- 
action of other variables. The findings of studies with such de- 
signs can, at best, be viewed as offering suggestions for further 
investigation but cannot be used as sources of definitive conclu- 
sions. The conclusions which may be drawn can, therefore, only be 
considered tentative. 

The. amount of teacher ■preparation and student achievement. ^ 

In 19'^ the International Reading Association published a revised 
statement concerning the liinimum Standards for Professional Train- 
ing of Reading Specialists. The roles, responsibilitxes, and quali- 
fications of the special teacher of reading, the reading clinician, 
the reading consultant, and the reading supervisor were set forth 
in this statement. According to the IRA., reading specialxsts have 
major responsibility for: 

1) remedial and corrective and/or developmental reading in- 
struction; 

2) diagnosis, remediation, or the planning of remediation 
for severe reading disabilities; 

3) development and implementation of reading programs; and 

4) leadership in all phases of the reading program in a school 
system. The implication of this definition of the function 
of the reading specialist is that it is desirable to place 
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responsibility for all aspects of teaching reading, in- 
cluding developmental reading instruction » in the hands 
of specially trained personnel. 

The IRA. also appears to be suggesting that the development 
and implementation of regular reading instruction demands extensive 
special preparation beyond that required for regular teachers . To 
qualify as a reading specialist, the IRA standards demand completion 
of a Master's program (including courses on foundations of reading, 
diagnosis and correction of reading disability, and clinical or 
laboratory practicum in reading) as well as successful completion 
of at least three years of teaching experience which include read- 
ing instruction. Reading clinicians, consultants, and supervisors 
must also complete a second year of graduate work. These standards 
clearly indicate that the IRA believes the effective teacher of 
reading must have a great deal more preparation than is required 
for regular teacher certification. It would follow that the pro- 
fessional reading association is suggesting the way to increase 
the level of reading achievement is to Increase the amount of pre- 
paration of reading teachers. One of the few studies which included 
evidence on the relationship of teachers' degrees and students' 
reading achievement identified in this search of the literature was 
the First Grade Studies (United States Office of Education, 1967) . 

In this study the five projects which showed the greatest increase 
in reading achievement were compared with the five projects which 
showed the least increase, according to the extent of the teachers' 
education. The following results were reported: 

Bachelor Bachelor 





or lower 


to M.A. 


M.A. plus 


Upper five 


39% 


55% 


6% 


proj ects 








Lower five 


44% 


54% 


2% 



projects 

The report of the First Grade Studies did not indicate whether 
any significant differences were found. However, since extremes 
were compared (which should produce the greatest differences) and 
because the differences in percents did not appear great, the re- 
sults do not suggest that any substantial relationship was found 
between the amount of teacher education for classroom teachers and 
the level of student reading achievement . 

Several studies reported that a large percentage of reading 
specialists hold advanced degrees. In 1966, Oyster made a survey 
of elementary school reading specialists in 15 states (states not 
specified) and found that more than 76% held both Bachelors' and 
Masters' degrees (Oyster, 1966). Similarly, a study by Kolker of. 
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special reading teachers in Tennesee found that of all categories 
of special reading teachers Cwith the exception of teacher aides) , 

20% had at least a Master’s and 57.4% had at least some graduate 
study CKolker, 1970). A survey of reading specialists in the high 
schools around Hartford, Connecticut, reported that 87% of the 
respondents had at least an M.A. degree, and 75% of those had spe- 
cialized in the field of reading (L. Smith, 1969). 

Among the research articles included in this review, there 
were no .^.iudies which compared the reading achievement of students 
taught by reading specialists having advanced degrees to reading 
achievement of students taught by reading specialists without 
advanced degrees. A few small scale studies do claim beneficial 
effects on reading achievement as a result of us5.ng reading special- 
ists. Overfield, in a study of the use of remedial reading special- 
ists in California schools, reported that the Stanford Achievement 
Test "results, though inconclusive, show cause for optimism ... 

(Overfield, 1968, p. 269)." Trione found that the use of the school 
psychologist in the role of an inservice teacher-centered consul- 
tant resulted in improved pupil achievement in reading in grade 
four (Trione, 1967). The results of several other studies seem to 
cast doubt on the assumption that advanced degrees or specialized 
training is directly related to either specialist or classroom 
teacher effectiveness. Briscoe (1969) reports on a study where 
teacher aides were used in grade 9 where pupils* reading achieve- 
ment was below the fifth grade level. The aides were given pre— 
and inservice training. After three months of instruction, some 
students showed as much as three grade levels of improvement in 
reading. Hassinger (1969) summarized a study in which 100 high 
school age students who had poor attendance records and were them- 
selves retarded by two to three years in reading were used as tutors. 
The tutors worked for a six-week period with grades 4 , 5 , and 6 
students with reading disabilities. At the end of the six weeks, 
the elementary school students showed a 4.6 month gain in reading 
achievement, and the high school tutors themselves showed a mean 
gain of 8 months. 

The most striking evidence of the dubiousness of the assumption 
■j;hat student reading achievement depends upon the amount of teacher 
preparation was contained in a large— scale field test of four read- 
ing systems developed for functionally illiterate adults (Greenleigh, 
1966) . The 1JB15 students involved were all public welfare recipients 
above the age of 18 with reading scores at or below the 4.9 grade 
level. The field test was conducted in New York, New Jersey and 
California. The f<^.ur reading systems evaluated were: 1) "Learning 

to Read and Spell" (American Incentive to Read) ; 2) "Reading in High 
Gear" (Science Research Associates , Inc.); 3) "The Mott Basic 
Language Skills Program" (Allied Education Council) ; and 4) "Systems 
for Success" (Follett Publishing Company) . The 108 participating 
teachers represented three levels of preparation: 1) certificated 
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teachers, "preferably experienced in adu’ t education;" 2) college 
graduates; and 3) high school graduates. All teachers received 
one week of preservice preparation. Nine classes in each state 
used each of the four systems and, among the nine classes using a 
given system, three classes received instruction by teachers pre- 
pared at each of the levels. No significant differences were found 
in student gain scores by reading system. However, on the work- 
study skills sub test and on the composite test score, there were 
significant differences in the gain in scores of the students' of 
teachers who were high school graduates. The authors observed, 

"On the basis of Iowa gain scores alone, teachers who had no more 
than a high school education were more effective. Therefore, in 
planning for adult basic education, persons who are high school 
graduates should be considered an Important resource and should be 
recruited. The fact that the majority of high school graduates, 
unlike the college graduates and certified teachers, were Negro 
and the majority of students were also Negro may have contributed 
to the better success in terms of gain scores of the high school 
graduate" (p. 18). 

As a part of this study of reading programs for the function- 
ally illiterate, teacher educators and reading and learning theory 
specialists observed classes and rated the teachers. No correla- 
tion was found between student gain scores and these ratings. The 
authors reported; "On the basis of observations, certified teachers 
had the most skill in dealing with learning problems, grouping 
students, and class management. " Even so, classes with certified 
teachers using the various systems of instruction did not have 
significant differences in gain scores. "This raises the question 
of the relative importance of accepted class management techniques 
in teaching adult basic literacy classes." At the conclusion of 
this study, the authors made the following recommendations for 
teacher preparation: 

a) "Although not supported by gain scores, on the basis of 
observation it seems that teachers for adult basic educa- 
tion should be selected for their warmth, interest, moti- 
vation, flexibility, understanding and patience." 

b) "On the basis of Iowa gain score alone, teachers who had 
no more than a high school education were more effective; 
therefore, in planning for adult basic education, persons 
who are high school graduates should be considered an 
important resource and should be recruited (Greenleigh, 
1966, pp. 15-18)." 

^From the evidence of the available studies, it is not possible 
to accept or reject the hypothesis that reading achievement of 
students depends upon the amount of preparation of the teacher. 
Although the studies provided no evidence that significant differ- 
ences in student achievement resulted from various levels of pre- 
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paration, they did suggest that factors (unrelated to teacher educa- 
tion) such ss individual attention, v^armth, empathy for the student, 
understanding, patience, etc. , may be relevant to the teacher *s 
effectiveness. 

Quality of teacher training and the relationship between train- 
ing and per formance. The National Education Association survey of a 
national sample of public school teachers presented the most compre- 
hensive information with regard to teachers ’ evaluation of the 
amount and quality of their undergraduate teacher preparation 
(National Education Association, 1967) . A large percentage of teach- 
ers reported that "just about the right amount" of training had 
been offered in the following areas: 

Depth of knowledge in subject fields of specialization 

General education 

Psychology of learning and teaching 

Human growth and development 

History and philosophy of education 

More than half of the teachers indicated they had received too 
little instruction in classroom management (52%) and use of audio- 
visual equipment and materials (57%) , while more than one- third re- 
ported too little instruction in teaching methods (36%) . About a 
third of the teachers rated their preparation in subject fields of 
specialization as excellent (33%). Xn general, this survey indi- 
cated that the largest problems in teacher education lie not with 
the amount or quality of instruction in subject areas, but rather 
with the amount and quality of instruction in teaching methods and 
related topics. However, these findings are somewhat different 
from those of other studies of this type. Perhaps the fact that 
this was a survey of all public school teachers , not just reading 
teachers, accounts for a large part of the inconsistency. 

A directly contradictory finding resulted from a survey de- 
signed to see how well el^entary school teachers were being pre- 
pared to teach the communicative arts (N.C. Chase, 1963). Eighty 
colleges throughout the United States were asked to answer two 
questions with reference to a list of subject— matter areas and pro- 
fessional areas. The questions were: 1) do you require a course 

or courses leading- to competence in the area? j and 2) do you feel 
such elementary teacher preparation should be required? The sub- 
ject matter areas, considered to be taught in undergraduate school, 
included the nature of the English language, foreign language study, 
speech, oral composition, creative dramatics, written composition, 
American literature, and literature of another culture. The pro- 
fessional areas, considered to be taught in schools of education, 
incJ.uded sociological and psychological bases of teaching , directed 
observation of children in school, methods of teaching reading, 
methods of teaching English, children's literature, methods of 
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teaching a foreign language, and student teaching. Less than 50% 
of the respondents indicated that requirements existed for all of 
the subject areas except speech and written composition, while 
more than 50% indicated that all of the courses should be required 
except for foreign language and creative dramatics. In contrast 
to this were the responses with regard to the professional areas. 
Here, more than 80% Indicated that the courses were required (ex- 
cept for methods of teaching a second language) and that they 
should be required (again, methods of teaching a second language 
was the exception) . The conclusion the author drew from these 
findings is that elementary teachers of communicative skills did 
not have enough preparation in the liberal arts to back up their 
professional training. Unfortunately, it was not possible to tell 
from this study whether this was the feeling of teachers themselves, 
for it was not clear who responded to the questionnaire. The re- 
spondents may very well have been the administrators of the colleges 
and not the teachers. 

There nre two studies Included in this review which do indi- 
cate that classroom teachers feel inadequately prepared in both 
substantative and technical areas. Neither of these studies sur- 
veyed a national sample. A survey of the elementary schools in 
Madison, Wisconsin, (R.J. Smith et al, 1970) asked teachers to eval- 
uate how well their preservice training had prepared them to teach 
reading'in their first regular teaching assignment. 

TABLE 31 



i PERCENT OF TEACHERS CHOOSING RESPONSE CATEGORIES REGARDING 

PRESERVICE TRAINING, 



Response Category 


Teaching Level 


Yearti 

1 


of experience 
2-5 6-10 


11+ 


Very Adequately 


Primary 


17.4 


23.1 


15.8 


44.4 




Intermediate 


0.0 


10.0 


7.7 


10.0 


Adequately 


Primary, 


60.9 


59.6 


52.6 


33.3 




Intermediate 


57.1 


28.0 


38.5 


25.0 


Undecided 


Primary 


13.0 


1.9 


26.3 


11.1 




latermediate 


9.5 


16.0 


7.7 


25..0 


Inadequately 


Primary 


8.7 


13.5 


5.3 


11.1 




Intermediate 


33.3 


40.0 


30.8 


25.0 


Very Inadequately : 


Primary 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 




Intermediate 


0.0 


6.0 


15.4 


15.0 
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The primary teachers ^rere more satisfied with their preservice 
education than the intermediate teachers. Both intermediate and 
primary teachers felt a need for more information about providing 
for the disabled reader and diagnosing individual instinictional 

needs . 

The second study dealing with the training needs of elementary 
reading teachers also indicated a lack of preparation in specific 
areas (Farr, 1969). In this survey of elementary teachers in 
Indiana, it was found that classroom teachers felt a lack of know- 
ledge of diagnostic and corrective techniques, using groups for 
reading instruction, using tests and evaluative techniques, and 
knowing criteria for selecting students for remedial instruction. 
The majority of the respondents believed that a minimum of six 
undergraduate credits should be devoted to language arts and read- 
ing. and many of them felt that six hours in reading alone should 
be provided, with three of those hours devoted to diagnosis and 

correction. 



On the basis of these two studies, it does not appear that 
elementary teachers perceive large difficulties in either the scope 
or quality of their preparation. Although the teachers commonly^ 
felt a need for additional training in the areas of remedial read- 
ing the overall feeling was that their training had been quite ade- 
quate. However, this is not consistently true when teachers at 
other levels evaluate their training. 

In 1989 a nationwide survey of English teachers in public high 
schools was conducted (G.K. McGuire, 1969). Although the teachers indi- 
cated a belief that reading should be taught in high school, they 
felt, in general, inadequately prepared to teach reading. Eighty- 
chree percent had not had a formal course in the teaching of read- 
ing during their undergraduate training. Seventy percent of those^ 
who had taken a course in methods of teaching English reported that 
the teaching of reading had been treated to little or no extent. 
Fifty-four percent reported that no form of inservice training in 
the Caching of reading had been given to English teachers in their 
schools during the last five years. Furthermore, 53/. said that 
consultant help in teaching reading had been given to them 
or never (only 15.2% reported such help given on a regular basis;. 

This lack of preparation and guidance for teachers of reading 
in the secondary school was also reported by McGinnis (1961). In 
this survey of high school teachers, about one-third reported that 
they were expected to provide instruction in reading, while less 
than 10% of them had received any instruction on how to teach rea 
ing to high school students. A further indication of tne lack of 
preparation for the high school reading teacher came from a survey 
of junior and senior high school reading teachers in Indiana 
(Farr et al, 1969). The results of this study indicated that the basic 
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responsibility for reading instruction was assigned to English 
teachers in 75% of the cases. Fifty-four percent of the reading 
teachers were former content area teachers. Sixty-nine percent of 
the reading teachers had no courses in the teaching of reading at 
an undergraduate level, and 58% had no course on the teaching of 
reading on the graduate level. 

These studies seem to Indicate that the preparation of teach- 
ers of reading was seen as more adequate by elementary teachers, 
although they perceived certain significant deficiencies'. In con- 
trast, the high school teachers have had much less adequate prepara- 
tion and noted niany critical deficiencies. 

However, it is possible that these deficiencies are being 
overcome. A follow-up of Austin's "Tprchllghters" (Austin and 
Morrison, 1961), suggested that this is the case (Kies, 1970). This 
study was made to determine whether or not a significant change had 
occurred in university and college preparation of teachers of read- 
ing in the nine years since the Austin study. The questionnaire 
from the Austin study was used, with additional items Included to 
assess areas of interest which have emerged since the Austin report. 
This questionnaire was distributed to 530 randomly selected insti- 
tutions of higher education throughout the United States. Three 
hundred sixty-five institutions responded. The findings were; 

1. "More universities and colleges are. offering reading as a 
separate course than as an Integrated (with other language 
arts) course. 

2. Universities and colleges which of fur reading as a part of 
an integrated (with other language arts) course are devot- 
ing more time to the teaching of reading than they were 
nine years ago, 

3. More universities and colleges are offering and requiring 
a secondary reading course today than they were nine yef 
ago . 

4. More professors of reading now believe that; 

a. the beginning reading vocabulary should be loosely 
controlled and come from a variety of sources; 

b. the basal reading text is only one of a variety of 
tools for beginning reading Instruction; 

c. the forms and letters of the alphabet should be . 
taught before the child has learned a sight vocabulary; 

d. the approach Used in teaching beginning reading should 
be varied from school to school depending upon factors 
such as pupil socio-economic level, intelligence, and 
teacher competency; 

e. the use of phonetic analysis in isolation and in con- 
junction with other word recognition techniques as a 
means of word identification is more important than 
it was nine years ago. 
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5. More universities and colleges are requiring student teach- 
ing without concurrent course work than with concurrent 
V7ork. 

6. Undergraduates majoring in elementary education in institu- 
tions of higher learning observe more days of teaching than 
they were required to observe nine years ago. 

7. More universities and colleges are requiring undergraduates 
majoring in elementary education to tutor children as a 
part of undergraduate education than were requiring tutor- 
ing experiences nine years ago (Kies, 1970, pp . 106— 108) . 

On the basis of these findings. Kies rejects the hypothesis 
that there has been no significant change in university and college 
preparation of teachers of reading. There are, however, seme prob— ■ 
lems in accepting the author's interpretations regarding the changes 
in preparation of teachers of reading. The other studies discussed 
here showed that two of the areas in which teachers felt most ill- 
prepared were in secondary reading instructi.on and in the diagnosis 
and remediation of reading disabilities. The data from the Kies 
study did not show remarkable improvement in either of these areas. 
Of the 365 institutions which responded to the questionnaire, only 
159 offered courses in secondary reading instruction; and of those 
]_59 , only 55 required such a course. One hundred eleven institu- 
tions offered an undergraduate course in classroom diagnosis but it 
is unknown how many of these actually required such a course. More 
importantly, the data presented in this study did not indicate the 
specific cvontent of courses. For instance, it was found that the 
most frequently taught courses in reading were a survey of develop- 
mental reading, reading in the primary grades, children's litera- 
ture, and methods of teaching language arts. But it is unclear 
exactly what is included under these course titles . From these 
studies it is impossible to know whether or not the content of 
teacher preparation has been changed significantly or if the changes 
which have occurred exist primarily in the titles of courses and 
the numbers of requirements. 

Even if the findings of the Kxec study do indicate significant 
changes in the nature of teacher, preparation in reading, it is 
still unclear as to how or why such changes are important . Until 
the nature of the relationship between teacher traxning, teacher 
performance and students ' reading achievement is understood, the 
significance of improving teacher education, either generally or 
in specific areas or skills, will remain speculative. An important 
question, then, which deserves attention is: To what extent does 

a teacher's education affect the teacher's practice? Unfortunately, 
the existing evidence which relates to this question is complex and 
inconclusive. 

There are indications that, because of a variety of factors, a 
teacher's education is not as determinative of a teacher's per for- 
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mance as might be expected. One factor which needs to be consider- 
ed is the extent to which both funds and personnel ai*e available 
for meeting the needs of particular positions. One study included 
in this review does deal, in a way, with these factors (H.M. Levin, 
1968) . The purpose of the Levin study was to explore the criteria 
and methods for recruiting and retaining adequate numbers of more 
highly qualified teachers for large city schools. The teacher data, 
which were collected for the scljOol year 1965-66 by the USOE, came 
from four Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, each of which 
coincides with an urban labor market representative of a particular 
section of the country: Northeast, Midwest, Far West and South. 

Although many types of analyses were made in this study and a num- 
ber of different variables examined, the variables of direct rele- 
vance here are the exf^minatlon of the allocation of teachers 
undergraduate major on the one hand and teaching assignment on the 
other. 



By comparing teachers undergraduate majors with the specific 
areas in which they were actually teaching. Levin concluded that 
there was a fair d^egres of "misasslgnment . " 

"In the first place, courses in the sciences, mathematics and 
humanities, for which the appropriate majors cannot be found, 
are primarily sta'-fred from the ranks of the social studies 
and elementary edmcatlon majors wherever possible... The re- 
sult of filling these shortages in the other areas results 
in a particularlv large deficit of appropriate majors for the 
elementary grades. However, the principals of the elementary 
schools fill their openings mainly from the ranks of that re- 
latively abundant major - social studies. Thus Eastmet's 
schools showed 3BZ of its social studies majors teaching in 
the elementary grades; Mldmet showed 48% in. that category; 

South - 29%; and Westmet - over 54%. 

On the other hand, the premise appears to be that virtually 
any major tends to have ad iquate training for 'servicing* 
courses in the social studies. Thus, the junior high schools 
filled their social studies openings primarily by utilizing 
elementary education and miscellaneous majors as well as human- 
ities majors (h.M. Levin, 1968, pp. 5-33)." 

In other wi>rds, particularly in large city schools, it is not 
accurate to assume that teachers are assigned to the subjects or 
levels for which they have been prepared. Clearly, the quality of 
teachers' education should not be expected to affect teachers' per- 
formance or students ‘ achievement if the teachers who are hired and 
assigned for any given position have not been prepared to teach 
either that level or that subject. 
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A further consideration in determining the relation between the 
quality of teacher education and the performance of the teacher in 
service is the . teacher ' s perception of whether his preparation was or 
was not an important influence on him. In 1961 Columbia University 
conducted a national survey of 1300 teachers in grades 1 ~ 6. R©spon~ 
dents were asked to indicate on a four-point scale the extent to 
which they felt a number of specific items had influenced their be- 
liefs and opinions regarding the teaching of reading. For all of the 
teachers, the most important influence was the reading series and 
teachers' manuals used in the schools 59% of the teachers of grade 
1, 67% of the grade 2 and 3 teachers, and 58% of the grade 4 - 6 
teachers considered these very important (Columbia University, 1961) 

The two other items most frequently mentioned as very important 
were: 1) the teacher's own reading of articles or books on reading; 

and 2) practice teaching connected with the teachers' college. 
Undergraduate courses in teachers ' colleges were thought to be very 
important by 39% of the teachers in grades 1-3 and 30% of those 
teaching grades 4-6. Summer or graduate courses were considered 
very important by about one— third of the teachers. At least three- 
fourths of the teachers thought their undergraduate courses were of 
at least some importance, while approximately two— thirds thought 
that summer or graduate courses were of some importance . Even when 
the "very important" and "somewhat Important" categories are combined, 
reading series and teachers' manuals, practice teaching, and. indepen- 
dent reading of books and articles on reading were considered to be 
more influential than coursework 

One other study also indicates the secondary importance of course- 
work in the preparation of the teacher of reading (Barton and Wilder, 
1964). Neither the Barton and Wilder nor the Columbia University 
study can be accepted as indicating that a teacher s undergraduate 
education would still be regarded as. of lesser importance than other 
influences in 1970, however. If the Kies (1970) conclusion, that 
there have been significant changes in the quality and extent of teach- 
er education in the past decade is accepted, then it may be misleading 
to accept the results of studies reported in 1961 and 1964. Since no 
studies comparable to the Barton and Wilder and the Colimibia study 
were conducted at a later date, there is no way to determine whether 
or not these results may be considered valid today. 

Several studies report that specific kinds of preservice or in- 
service training do affect the behavior of the teachers involved. 

While in only one of these studies was the effect of these teacher 
behavioral changes on students' reading achievement examined, in that 
study some positive effects were notes (Heilman, 1966). 

Kelly (1969) compared the effectiveness of a simulation type of 
inservice education program on teacher awareness of pupil's instruc- 
tional reading levels in relation to the time of the school year 
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that the training was conducted. Specific simulation processes. 
Including sound films, audio tapes, overhead transparencies and 
instructional booklets, provided teachers with a knowledge of, 
and an ability to administer, an informal reading inventory. The 
effectiveness of the teacher's informal inventory was measured by 
comparing it to the results of the McCracken's Standard Reading 
Inventory. The findings indicated that this type of inservir.e pro- 
gram had short term effectiveness when conducted before the school 
year began. Teache who participated in the program were .v.o more 
aware of pupils' in. ructional levels later in the school i .:^ar than 
were those who did not participate (Kelly, 1969) . Utsey c- d simu- 
lation to prepare approximately 200 students enrolled in a* elemen- 
tary reading methods course to use an Informal reading invtv'.tcry 
(Utsey, 1966). After training, the students were able to i'entlfy 
correctly the independent, instructional, and frustration r»,.^dlng 
levels with a 92% accuracy. Although no comparison control g7.oup 
was used in this study, the students tested in a previous study 
were able to identify these levels with only a 42% accuracy. 

Steen and Lipe (1970) reported on the results of the PIjAN 
teacher training program. "The purpose of the PLAN Teacher Train- 
ing Program is to provide training for the teachers in skills speci- 
fic to the use of the FLAN system of individualized instruction 
(pp. 1-2)." The skills of managerial, organizational, counseling 
and tutoring techniques were assumed to be essential for the opera- 
ticvp of the individualized approach to education called PLAN. It 
was, hypothesized that PLAN teachers would spend more time than 
control teachers in diagnostic and didactic inquiry, decision facil- 
itating, leading small group discussion, tutoring in a small group, 
and giving positive verbal or nonverbal messages. It was also 
hypothesized that control teachers would spend more time than PLAN 
teachers providing content in small or large group discussion, 
giving verbal or non-verbal messages , managing records , managing 
learning materials and equipment, and interacting ^ Ifirie 

group of students. Observation ul t&acagr behavior supported 

the hypotheses that the specially trained PLAN teachers would spend 
more time in diagnostic and didactic inquiry, decision facilitating, 
tutoring in small groups, and use of positive responses. Control 
teachers spent more time managing learning materials, giving nega- 
tive responses, instructing large groups, and providing content. 

On the basis of these preliminary findings it was concluded that 
PLAN teachers showed behavioz'al changes in the desired directions. 



Baxter and Taylor established 15 teaching practices as goals 
for an inservice education program for 60 elementary and junior 
high school teachers. These teaching practices included knowledge 
of materials, effective use of materials, balanced program use of 
student experience, and individual differences and diagnoses 
(Sawyer, 1968). Evaluation of all 15 teaching practices at the 
beginning and end of the program indicated that the program was 
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effective in bringing about the desired teacher behavior. Elemen- 
tary teachers gained most in knowledge of appropriate instruction- 
al material, encouraging free reading, and sharing materials with 
other teachers. The junior high school teachers made the greatest 
increases in knowledge of appropriate instructional material, under- 
standing the reading process, ability to diagnose reading problems, 
and attention to individual differences. 

Heilman investigated the effect of an intensive inservice pro- 
gram on teachers' classroom behavior and students' reading achieve- 
ment (Heilman, 1966) . As a result of the inservice education, the 
teachers reported an increase in:. 1) teacher awareness of sex 
differences in learning to readj 2) teacher efforts to devise moti- 
vating experiences for boys; 3) teacher emphasis on oigoing diagnosis; 
4) emphasis on pupil reading of material other than basal materials; 

6) teacher writing of experience stories for individual pupils; and 

7) recognition of the teachers' need for reading the professional 
literature related to reading instruction. Analysis of the pupils 
Stanford Achievement Test results showed no significant differences 
in reading achievement between pupils of teachers in the control 
group and those receiving the special inservice education. However, 
when the boys' scores were examined separately from the girls' 
scores, a difference was noted. The mean achievement of boys in 
the experimental teacher group exceeded that of the boys in the 
control teacher group on each of the five reading sub tests, and the 
mean score of the boys in the experimental group exceeded that of the 
girls in both groups on the vocabulary subtest. 

Borg (1969) presents data collected from Minicourse I, a pro- 
gram designed to bring about changes in 12 specific teacher behav- 
iors relating to the ’-'sthodsr a in conducting a class 

' Sc}’ lesson. The ^38haviors under examination included re- 

direction, prompting, clarification, and proportion of teacher talk. 
Fourth, fifth and sixth grade teachers weTe pre- and post- tested 
for th'ese specific skills, and the authc?!t reports that the teachers 
showed behavioral changes in the desire® directions. 

These studies all seem to point to ch<s same conclmsian, a 
training program can affect a teacher 's^performance. fiawever, it 
is difficult to generalize from these st:udies . In all of the 
studies which have been discussed, the ssam^les were very small and 
might or might not have been representative of the teacher popula- 
tion as a whole. Furthermore, with the- exception of the Borg study, 
there was no followup to determine whetiEsr the effects were sustain- 
ed over one or several years. Even in trie Borg study the followup 
was done such a short time after the iniltdal testing (foul months 
later) that it cannot be taken to be veury meaningful evidence of 
sustaining change. It is possible, givsa the variety of behaviors 
that were focused on and the fact that srll the programs necessitated 
special attention to.be given to the participants, that the Hawthorne 
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effect would explain many or all of the observed changes. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that none of these stu- 
dies, either individually or together. Indicates what teaching be- 
haviors are desirable . It is hardly a surprising finding that 
human behavior, be it a teacher *s or anyone else*s, is learned 
and is therefore subject to change and relearning; but clearly 
this is not all that needs to be known. If the primary concern 
is with increasing the level of reading achievement, the first 
task of teacher preparation should be the identification of a 
teacher *s classroom behavior which will directly bear on students* 
reading achievement. Once those dimensions are defined and under- 
stood, then it becomes appropriate to attempt to translate the 
processes for learning those behaviors into a teacher *s education. 

The ^"isting research appears to have approached this whole 
issue from another direction. Because teacher training is a re- 
latively easy variable to manipulate, researchers have apparently 
assumed that by assessing the effects of a variety of training 
techniques, the essential aspects of training will emerge. This 
has not been the result. Rather, a range of relationships has 
been demonstrated to exist, none of which appears as any more 
necessary, desirable, or appropriate than any other. 

Because none of the studies dealing with the rela<:.' 
between teacher training and teacher performance have tr: o in- 

vestigate with what circumstances, with what teachers, or wirh 
what students any given teaching behavior might be most effective- 
ly applied, it is yet unknown what the relationship is between teach- 
er performance and students' reading achievement. To try to under- 
stand chls relationship, it is necessary to examine the research 
which deals with teacher characteristics and the effect of these 
on students* performance. 

Teacher characteristics and their relationship to student 
perf oimnance . One common assumption made about the teacher popula- 
tion is that it is predominantly female. Statistics indicate the 
validity of this assumption. Of all the teachers in public schools 
throughout the United States, 69% were women (National Education 
Association, 1967). Of those 69%, 47% teach at the elementary 
level and 22% at the secondary level. Of the 31% of the teachers 
who are men, 5% teach in elementary grades while 26% teach in the 
secondary grades. The distribution of teachers by sex for each 
of the four regions of the country appears to be about the same 
(of the 69% of the female teachers, 16% teach in the Northeast, 

17% in the Southeast, 20% in the Mid-states and 16% in the West; of 
the 31% of the male teachers, 8% teach in the Northeast, 5% in the 
Southeast, 9% in the Mid-states, and 9% in the West). Unfortunately, 
there is no comparable survey containing this Information specifi- 
cally for reading teachers. 
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A national survey of public school reading teachers In grades 
one through six Indicated an even higher percentage of female 
teachers than for the teacher population as a whole (Columbia 
University, 1961). This 1961 study found that 88% of the teachers 
In grade 1, 91% of the teachers In grades 2 and 3, and 77% of the 
teachers of grades 4 through 6 were female. A study of reading 
teachers In four Standard Metropolitan Areas (one from each region 
of the country) Indicates that 61% or the teachers In "Eastmet” 
were female, 69% In the "Mldmet", 74% In the "Southmet" and 67% 

In the “Westmet" (Levin, 1968) . The data also suggest that read- 
ing specialists were predominantly female. In a survey of reading 
specialists In 15 states (unspecified) 93% of the respondents were 
female (Oyster, 1967). However, Jlaxwell (1967) found In a survey 
of the members of the College Reading Association, about 61% of 
the college reading teachers were men. The several studies of the 
sex distribution of the teacher population suggest the generaliza- 
tions that elementary reading teachers are overwhelmingly remale 
and secondary reading teachers (and probably reading specialists) 
largely female, but less than half of college reading teachers 
or administrators are female. 

Tlie age and experience distributions of the teacher popula- 
tion in the United States provided by the 1967 NEA survey re- 
port that 34% were under 30 years of age, 23% were between 30 and 
39, 17% were between 40 and 49, and 26% were over 50. The mean 
years of teaching experience was 11.8 years. Men had a mean of 
9.0 years of experience while women had a mean of 13.4 years. In 
the southeast, the mean years of experience of teachers is higher 
(14%) than in any other region. More than half of all U.S. teach- 
ers with only one or two years experience (54%) were teaching in 
the secondary schools. 

No information was available with regard to the age distribu- 
tion of reading teachers in particular, except for what may be 
deduced from information concerning the extent of teaching experi- 
ence of reading teachers? . Fourteen percent of the teachers in 
grade 1, 18% in grades 2 or 3, and 8% in grades 4 through 6 have 
had only two years or less of teaching experience. Twenty-two 
percent of the teachers in grade 1, 17% in grades 2 or 3, and 18% 
of those in grades 4 through 6 have had 25 or more years of experi- 
ence (Columbia University, 1961). A comparison with a survey of 
readihg teachers at both elementary and secondary levels (compara- 
bility is ilmlted since the suf/ey of teachers in grades 1 through 
6 was a national sample while the survey of reading teachers which 
includes the secondary level is a sample only of Indiana teachers) 
suggested that secondary reading teachers are generally younger 
than elementary reading teachers CFarr et al, 1969). 

Apparently, college reading teachers have less teaching ex- 
perience than either teachers as a whole or reading teachers as 
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as a whole. Forty-eight percent of the College Reading Association 
membership holding doctoral degrees (and 47% without the Ph.D.) 
have had no years of professional experience in reading. Only 12% 
of those with doctoral degrees and 7% cf those with lesser degrees 
have had more than 10 years professional experience in reading 
(Maxwell, 1967) . 

Ihere do not appear to be any large regional differences in 
teaching experience, at least as far as large cities are concerned. 
The mean ntimber of years of teaching experience was 11.6 in 
"Eastmet", 11.5% in "Midmet", 9.1% in "Southmet", and 11.7 in 
"Westmet" (H.M. Levin, 1968) . 

The literature provides very limited information about the 
ethnicity or the socioeconomic status of the reading teacher popu- 
lation. Some information about teachers* socioeconomic status 
comes from the Levin study. The average parents* income of teach- 
ers in "Eastmet" was $7,190, $6,999 in "Midmet", $5,840 in "South- 
met", and $7,073 in "Westmet". These data suggest that at least 
for teachers in the large cities, the socioeconomic background of 
teachers was about the same for all regions of the United States 
with the possibla exception of the south, where teachers seem to 
come from slJ.ghtly lower socioeconomic status than elsewhere in 
the country. However, Levin reported a significant regional dif- 
ference in terms of teacher ethnicity. Seventy-two percent of 
the teachers in "Eastmet" were white, 76% in **Midmet", 79% in 
"Westmet", but only 36% in "Southmet". This becomes especially 
striking when it is compared to the ethnicity of the students in 
those areas. Twenty-two percent of the students in "Eastmet" 
were white, 21% in "Midmet", 23% in "Westmet", and 8% in "Southmet" 
(H.M. Levin, 1968).. In other words, there are more black teachers 
teaching black students in the South than elsewhere in the country. 

It is hot clear what significance or meaning such demographic 
information concerning the nature of the teacher population has in 
terms of pupil achievement . There is a good deal of speculation 
but very little objective dociimentation. For example, the psycho- 
logical soundness of the preponderance of female. teachers is ques- 
tioned by the statement, "It might well be asked if it would not 
be better to have more men in remedial work, since the incidence 
of boys to girls Is greater in I'emedial reading classes. . . (Oyster, 
1966, p. 455)." However, such hypotheses have not been systemati- 
cally tested. Researchers often provide demographic information 
for their samples, but it is provided apparently more for descrip- 
tive than analytic purposes. R.esearchers also often control for 
demographic variables in the analysis of whatever other independent 
and dependent variables they might be examining, apparently assum- 
ing some effect of demographic variables. But demographic variables 
have rarely, if ever, been considered as primary independent vari- 
ables in their own right. 
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A. number of studies have attempted to investigate the effect 
of a variety of other teacher characteristics on students* achieve- 
ment. However, such a wide range of characteristics has been in- • 
vestlgated that there exists very little cohesiveness or compara- 
bility among the studies. 

The findings of several studies suggest that both a relatively 
high level of verbal facility and empathy for the needs of the stu- 
dents are crucial in terms of student achievement. In the study of 
four metropolitan regions. Levin examined the verbal performance of 
teachers and obtained the following results; 1) the average verbal 
score of teachers in the Southmet region was considerably below 
those of Eastmet, Mldmet, and Westmat; 2) higher verbal facility 
was significantly associated with higher amounts of education; 

3) humanities majors showed the highest verbal performances followed 
by social studies science and mathematics majors (the lowest verbal 
scores were associated with miscellaneous and elementary education 
majors); 4) female teachers and those from urban background were 
higher in measured verbal skills, while nonwhite teachers showed 
lower performance levels; and 5) a highly significant association 
was found to exist between teachers’ attitudes towards special ( 
education provisions for disadvantaged children and teacher verbal 
facility. Levin concluded, "In short, it appears that the teachers 
with the highest verbal performances were the ones who were most 
sympathetic to the special needs of the ghetto child (K.M. Levin, 
1968, p. 3-49,50)." In a second study. Levin applied cost-effective- 
ness analysis to decisions on teacher recruitment and retention. 
Evidence relating teacher characteristics to student achlevemevit 
was combined with data on the cost of obtaining teachers with dif- 
ferent characteristics. This evaluation suggested that recruiting 
and retaining teachers with higher verbal scores was five to ten 
times as effective per dollar of teacher expenditure iu raising 
achievement scores of students then was the strategy of obtaining 
teachers with more experience. "For each additional point of teach- 
er verbal score, the Negro students showed an increment of .175 
points and the white students an increment of .179 points in student 
verbal score. For each additional year of teacher experience , the 
test scores of Negro students were about .108 points higher and the 
test scores of white students were about .060 points higher" 

(H .M. Levin, 1970, p. 29). These data suggested that teacher verbal 
ability contributed more to students* reading achievement for both 
white and black children than did teacher experience. 

The importance of a teacher *s verbal behavior was also reflected 
in a study by Amldon and Glammatteo (1965) . In this study, the ver- 
bal behavior patterns of superior teachers were compared with those 
of average teachers and were found to differ substantially. The 
superior teachers talked about 40% of their total classroom time, 
while the average group talked about 52% of the time. The superior 
teachers were reported to be more accepting of pupil-initiated ideas. 





tended to encourage such ideas more^ and made a greater effort to build 
on these ideas than the average teachers. The study did not specify 
the criteria principals used to select the superior teacher, nor was 
there evidence presented concerning pupil achievement of the superior 
and average teachers. 

Chall and Feldman (1966b) investigated the interrelationship of 
level of prereading skills, the reading method used in the class, the 
teacher’s implementation of that method, and reading achievement at the 
end of first grade. Eighty-three teacher characteristics, representing 
teaching style and teaching methods, were explored for 14 teachers 
using an eclectic basal-reading method. The. authors reported that the 
teacher characteristics that had a positive relationship to pupil. reading 
achievement were a thinking approach to learning, a symbo-sound emphasis 
and appropriateness of the lesson. In a subsidiary analysis to assess 
what the teacher ratings were measuring, the most important behaviors of 
the more successful teachers were attention to individual differences, 
encouragement of pupil participation, and mixing methods according to 
the situation. Turner (1967) examined a variety of teacher character- 
istics to determine the effect of a particular characteristic on a 
teacher’s success. The teachers who had difficulty in teaching reading 
were reported to be lacking organization, warmth, or friendliness; a 
high level of imaginative behavior; and a favorable attitude toward 
democratic pupil practices. This study and the Chall and Feldman study 
suggest that success in the teaching of reading depends on the teacher’s 
ability and flexibility in communicating to the students (wa:cmth, 
friendliness, attention to individual differences) and ability to en- 
courage students’ communication back to the teacher (encourageraent of 
pupil participation, democratic pupil practices) . 

Two other studies also suggested that a teacher’s attitudes towards 
students affected pupil’s reading achievement. Gpldenberg, in an effort 
to assess how teachers viewed and responded to their children, investi- 
gated the ways in which suburban teachers dealt with different groups of 
beginning readers (1969). The results indicated that most of the teach- 
ers spent more time teaching reading to the higher-ranked groups than 
to the lower-ranked groups. In almost every instance, the amount of 
time spent with a group varied directly with the "status" of the partic- 
ular group. These results suggested that the teachers i found it easier 
to communicate with and to help the brighter, quicker students. Lipton 
(1968) examined the relationship, between the g^ins in reading achieve- 
ment of children with reading disabilities and the degree to which their 
teachers manifested social and cognitive rigidity. Significants differ- 
ences were noted, among the results described, only between the cognitive 
rigidity patterns of teachers (as measured by a dogmatism scale) and the 
students’ reading achievement, with low cognitive rigidity leading to 
more gains. 

In a review of nine studies dealing with the generality of teacher 
effects on student achievement, Rosenshine observed that there was a 
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lack of information from well controlled studies from which to make any 
conclusion concerning either teacher consistency or the stability and 
effects of teacher consistency on student achievement gain scores (1970). 
Gage observed that the stable teacher characteristics of aptitude, mari- 
tal status, years of education, and number of courses in a given field, 
when correlated with unstable residual gain measures, had repeatedly 
produced correlations which were insignificant, inconsistent, and gener- 
ally lacking in either psychological or educational meaning (1963). 

Although studies deal3.ng with the relationship of teacher character- 
istics to pupil reading achievement present data on limited samples and 
do not investigate identical characteristics or outcomes, the two char- 
acteristics of "verbal facility", and "flexibility or sensitivity" in 
dealing with a variety of pupils, seem to emerge. The implications of 
these findings are that the most effective teacher of reading may be one 
who can relate to the pupils in ways which are meaningful and intelli- 
gible to the students. Two subgroups emerge: one group of effective 

teachers would be those who have a high level of verbal facility and 
flexible attitudes, so that they can teach students of background and/or 
abilities different from theirs (H. M. Levin, 1970); the other group 
(Greenleigh Associates, 1966; Hassinger, 1969; Briscoe, 1969) by virtue 
of their background and experience, would be able to communicate with 
certain diverse groups of students with whom many white, middle-class 
teachers have difficulty. 

On the basis of the research reviewed, no definitive conclusions 
may be drawn about the relationships between teacher preparation, 
teacher performance, and students’ reading achievement. The existing 
research does suggest certain priorities and directions for future re- 
search efforts. Top priority should be given to precise definition of 
a model which will provide reliable description and analysis of the 
contents and interactions of the input, process, and output variables 
of an educational program. The apparent assumption that ”a teacher is 
a teacher is a teacher in any situation" has prevented obtaining answers 
to such questions as : which teachers are most effective in what situa- 

tions and why? The quest for one best teaching behavior, one best set 
of education requirements, or one best method of teacher education, 
seems to ignore the fact that the teacher and the student exist within 
a la:rge and complex context. A satisfactory knowledge base may be 
developed only from the context and the interactions among the variables 
' of society, school, teachers, and students. 

Summary 

The purpose of this review of the published literature was to 
determine whether there was documented evidence to describe adequately 
the nature, extent and effects of teacher education for those who teach 
reading. To facilitate a summarization of the task, the following 
specific questions were proposed: 





1. What are the (state) certification requirements for the 
preparation of teachers of reading in the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia? 

2. What are the current practices of institutions preparing 
those who teach reading (among four-year institutions 
which prepare at least 100 elementary teachers every year) ? 

3. What are the certification requirements for the prepara- 
tion of reading specialists? 

4. What methods of teacher preparation are employed by educa- 
tional institutions to meat the certification requirements 
of teachers and specialists in reading instruction? 

5. What pre- and inservice education for teachers and special- 
ists in reading is provided or required by local educa- 
tional agencies? 

6 . What evidence exists that there are relationships between 
teachers* preparation, how teachers teach, and how their 
students achieve in reading? 

The following highlights of the review of the literature illus- 
trate the extent to which evidence exists to answer the foregoing 
questions: 

To provide a statutory background for- the certification require- 
ments of the states, the education code of each state was reviewed 
to determine the nature and extent of the laws which might pertain 
to the teaching of reading. Most states (28) do not have laws that 
mention reading as a specific requirement, although 16 of these 
states have statutes which require instruction in specific subjects. 
Twenty-three states have legislation requiring that reading be taught 
in the schools. None of the state education codes require specific 
materials, time or methods of instruction for reading or any other 
subject. The education codes tend to be quite consistent in assign- 
ing ; the determination of such requirements to the state board of 
education and/or the governing board of the local school district. 

All 50 states and the District of Columbia have statutes which 
require licensing or certification of teachers; however, almost all 
states have made provisions to grant probationary credentials for 
those who have not met the regular credential requifements iii the 
event no fully credentialled teachers are available . Although only 
one state has a statute specifying the certification of reading 
teachers, 22 have made provision for the state board of education 
to issue "special" certifica.tes for certain subjects or fields as 
deemed necessary. 

The state education codes provide a broad framework for the 
establishment, governance and operation of the public schools but 
generally do not make specific requirements, for the content, mater- 
ials, methods* or teacher certification related to the teaching of 
reading . 
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What are the State certification requirements , for those who 
teach reading? All states require professional school personnel 
who teach in the public schools to hold certificates issued by the 
legal authority. In all but four states a minimum of a Bachelor’s 
degree is required for elementary and secondary credentials. While 
the predominant practice is to "endorse” the fields of preparation 
on the secondary teaching certificates, such endorsement is not 
found in the issuance of elementary credentials. The credential 
requirements are commonly stated in terms of degrees or amount of 
academic preparation with extensive use of "approved programs" of 
training institutions as the means by which teachers may be certi- 
fied. 

The literature contains conflicting and ambiguous information 
conu-effliir^E the incidence of reading and reading-related courses re- 
quined. for- elementary and secondary certification. The extensive 
j.se of tfciE "approved program" approach to certification makes it 
impossible to form definitive conclusions regarding the presence 
or absents of reading requirements. 



The review of tfie existing literature indicates that it is 
not possible to adequately describe the nature and extent of the 
preparation of elementary and secondary teachers to teach reading 
from the reports of state certification requirements. 

The available literature suggests that states designate spe- 
cialists in reading by a variety of titles, endorsements or creden- 
tials. The common certification requirement is in terms of courses 
of particular title or content, with the majority of states also 
specifying teaching experience. Tlie requirements for all states 
are described in such a variable and inconsistent manner that ex- 
plicit cbnclusions are impossible. The only conclusions that may 
be made are that no apparent regional trends exist and no common 
criteria are used by all states for the certification of reading 
specialists. 

What are the current practices of Institutions preparing those 
who 'teach reading ? Since the review, of the li.teratiire revealed no 
current national summarization of the offerings and requirements of 
institutions providing teacher education programs, the published 
catalogs from 374 of these institutions were used as the source of 
the most current information. Institutional requirements and offer' 
ings for teacher preparation in reading were specified in the cata- 
logs of 324 institutions in 49 states and the District of Columbia. 



Sixty-four percent of the institutions required a separate 
reading methods course involving from two to three semester hours 
of study in the undergraduate preparation of elementary teachers. 
One-third of the institutions required an integrated reading - 
language arts course or a general-methods course which, included 
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reading for elementary teachers. Twelve percent of the institutions 
required seme form of practical experience or practice teaching con- 
currently with the required reading courses for the elementary teach- 
er. Only three percent of the institutions listed no reading-methods 
course requirement for the preparation of the elementary teacher. 

In addition, 47% of the institutions required those preparing for 
elementary teaching to take a course in children's literature. All 
institutions preparing el^^entary teachers require practice teaching 
which involved 6 to 16 seim.jLviS' hours generally to be accomplished 
in the senior year. 

The catalog-specified nsqulzrament:'" of secondary teachers, for 
preparation in reading were ^gniSicantSLy less than the requilxements 
for the elementary teachers. ..AELfaougii -mly six percent; requaxed a 
reading-methods course, nearliy '60S of tfhe institutions offered one 
or more courses in reading metttod’fs at s:3ie secondary level. ¥hile 
the requirements related to reaSlisg were; small, a variety of offer- 
ings including clinics, interci p;ic^ranSj?and an array of graduate 
courses were available but not: neg^lrea :for those preparing for 
secondary teaching. 

During the past decade, tfhere appears to have been a. very slight 
change in the requirements of Institutions that prepare teachers 
for elementary and secondary certification. In 1960, as in 1970, 
the most frequent requirement if or certification as a regular elemen- 
tary or secondary teacher was one course in reading and/or language 
arts. The institutional requirements for preparation in reading 
increased slightly for the elementary teacher, while there was a 
slight decline in the reading course requirements for secondary 
teachers. 

The suirvey data are not adequate to answer the question of the 
contents and methods used by institutions to prepare teachers for 
the instruct ion of reading. The available information is restricted 
to courses and semester hours of instruction, and no comprehensive 
Infbrniatlon is available concerning the specific contents, methods 
and outcomes of the teacher education programs. 

What prenafation for teachers or specialists in reading is 
required or provided by local educational agencies? A survey of the 
20 largest cities in the United States revealed that all of the 17 
responding cities employ some type of special reading teacher. 

There is wide variation in the preparation requirements for these 
special teachers of reading which commonly do not relate to the 
state certification requirements. More than half of the cities do 
not require any academic preparation beyond the regular state certi- 
fication for any or some of the special reading teachers. At the 
same time, approximately one-third of the cities require or provide 
Inservlce education, and 10% of the major cities surveyed have 
indicated adoption of the IBA requirements for reading specialists. 
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The major cities appear to rely on inservice observation and prep-- 
aration for both the selection and designation of specialists in 
reading. Successful experience as a teacher of reading is a common 
requirement for those wlio are designated as specialists or teachers 
of reading in the local educational agency. 

Neither the reviewed literature nor the documents provided 
from a sample of the major cities supplied sufficient information 
to determine adequately the practic js and requirements of local 
educational agencies for the preparation and function of locally 
designated teachers and specialists sin reading. 

The surveys reviewed in the literature suggest that profes- 
sional school personnel commonly perceive the need for more assis- 
tance in providing for the students "s-rLth reading disability. Indeed, 
the surveys suggest that between 50 % and 60 % of the students identi- 
fied as having reading problems were not receiving special assis- 
tance. Those involved in the preparation of teachers have observed 
from the survey data that the nature and extent of the preparation 
in the teaching of reading are inadequate and far less than the pro- 
fessional reading association recommends. The limited surveys of 
special ethnic and cultural student populations provide Incomplete 
but suggestive indication that special problems in reading and lan- 
guage development for these groups are to a great extent receiving 
little attention or assistance. Unfortunately, the literature does 
not provide comprehensive information concerning the preparation 
and characteristics of those who teach and provide special assis- 
tance in reading to pupils with various needs in all regions of thie 
nation. 

What is the relationship between teacher preparation , teacher 
performance and student ; achievement in reading ? The review of the 
literature failed to provide adequate evidence to answer these im- 
portant questions concerning teacher effect on student achievement 
in reading. The lack of evidence from the literature is not due 
to a dearth of surveys » writings, and investigations . On the con- 
trary, the volume of literature concerning reading is among the 
most extensive in the field of education. A substantial obstacle 
to obtaining answers to these questions has been the limited or 
inadequate design of the investigations to account for multiple 
variables which interact in a system of education. 

Although no definitive conclusions concerning the relation- 
ships of teacher preparation, teacher performance, and student 
achievement can be made, some of the studies suggest that verbal 
facility, flexibility, and empathy for individual learners are 
more Important teacher characteristics than the degrees and courses 
acquired in academic preparation. Other studies amplify these 
suggestions with the observations that pupils from diverse ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds may be understood and communicated with 
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effectively in a learning situation by those who understand .and 
share such experiences by virtue of their own background. 

The research and analysis reported in the USOE publication, 

"Do Teachers Make A Difference?" suggest: the new developmi nts 
needed in research concerning educational systems . Gagne contri- 
butes to this publication by analyzing the shortcomings of previous 
research with the statement:: 

"If an administrator ox policymaker asks the question, '''What 
do teacher characteristics have to do with the outcomes of 
school learning," the answer should be- "We have no way of 
answering that question at present.. First, we have no measure 
of learning outcome worthy of the name." Second, we havs in- 
adequate measures of input. And third, even if we had such 
measures, the question about teacher characteristics should 
not be asked until we know better what processes the teacher 
is employing to insure learning (United States Office of 
Education, 1970, p. 172)" 

There appears to be a growing acceptance that future education- 
al research must be designed to explain the model of the system of 
education that includes input, process, and output variables. 

At the outset it was stated that the requirements and programs 
for teacher education are the product of an extremely complex system 
of Institutions and people. The inability of the existing research 
to provide definitive answers to the questions proposed appears to 
be partially explained by the design of the investigations which 
commonly used correlational analyses of single variables of student 
or teacher characteristics. The principle of parsimony appears to 
be reflected in the designs of the majority of investigations which 
have sought the one best set of requirements for teachers, the one 
best teaching behavior, or the one best method of preparing teachers. 
Surveys and research studies have commonly identified an array of 
demographic differences among teachers and students but have not 
investigated the interactions of the muitiple variables in an educa- 
tional system. From this ireyiew of the literature, it appears clear 
that reliable description and understanding of the complex system of 
education will depend on future research which investigates the con- 
text, input, process,, and output interactions among the variables of 
students, teachers, schools, and society. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUMMARY AND FJlCAPITULATi vUN 



The work done in this ;; roject has invoi%ived both an extensive 
and intensive examination of the llteriature ‘ relevant to three 
problems in the field of reaiding; 

1) the determination of the extent anci distribution of 
the national "reading problem" j 

2) the determination of the "use freq-iitmcy" .^nd "use 
distribution" of instructional me^Sds, approaches, 
procedures, materials, and eqwlpmjsn’i:- for reading 
instruction; and 

3) a description of the nature and extjent af current 
practice in teacher training in the fileld of 
reading. 

The extensiveness of the literature seaircih. indicated, 
first, by the size of the bibliography which tnjmbers approxi- 
mately 1800 items. This bibliography contai ns all source docu- 
ments reviewed critically by a committee of read^-evaluators , 
plus those secondary docizments read as general background 
information by the authors of the synthesis statements con- 
tained in this report. Secondly, the source documents listed 
in the bibliography are only those which survived the examina- 
tion of a committee of acknowledged experts who reviewed source 
lists (described in Chapter 2) containing thousands of document 
abstracts and titles. 

The intensiveness of the examination is Indicated by the 
fact that all source documents listed were reviewed by a 
committee of, reader-evaluators, using a model for review (the 
Gephart Model) which permit ted the profiling or rating o£ the 
elements of each of the documents according, to three dimensions : 
represehtatlveness of the population studied, treatment,, and 
measurCTient . Two hundred source documents were read indepen- 
dently by pairs of readers (as described in Chapter 2) and the 
congruency of their judgments has been shown to be significantly 
high oh appropriate elements of the profiling procedure. 

This literature review may be the most extensive ever 
conducted in the field of reading on the relevant topics , and 
is probably the only one which has had the intensiveness *:f 
analysis described here. 

It would be redundant to summarize again the discussions, 
summarizations , and recommendations of the results of the 
literature review, which are contained in Chapters 3, 4, and 5. 





Those chapters document the existence of a national reading 
problem of significant size, particularly among certain popula~ 
tton subgroups, and describe the personnel and material resources 
used to teach reading In the United States. It is appropriate, 
however, to summarize briefly the findings of the project, one 
of three funded as part of the USOE Targeted Research and Develop 
ment Program in Reading, as they relate to those basic assxjmp-' 
tions listed below which underlie all three projects: 

1. Improvement in reading seems to have reached a plateau; 

2. Differing methods for teaching reading do not produce 
significantly different results; 

3. A broadly accepted model of reading, showing its con~ 
stltuent elements and their interactions, does not 
exist; 

4. Summaries of research on reading Indicate that' most of 
the research in the field has been done in a manner 
that prohibits synthesis ; 

5. Previous attempts to concentrate emphasis on reading, 
undertaken on the part of funding agencies, have pro~ 
duced proposals for research on parts of the problem 
with little hope for cmnulatlve solution of the total 
problem (Gephart, 1970a, pp. 2-3). 

Has Improvement in reading reached a^ plateau? We do not 
think the literature surveyed for this project supports this as 
a general assumption. The answer depends, in part, on what 
sub-questions are asked to define the main question. 

If the question is examined from the standpoint of improve- 
ment in reading achievement , the work of Gates (1961a) and 
Schrader (1968) suggest, at least tentatively, that the reading 
ability of pupils in the public schools may have improved over 
the last few decades. Recent Population Reports of the Bureau 
of the Census indicate that illiteracy, on the whole, has de- 
clined in the United States during several decades, despite a 
significant increase in the population itself. However, the 
results of this ' literature ^ search abundantly support the 
position that low achievement in reading, and even illiteracy, 
is a significant problem in segments of the population. 

The. incidence of reading problems in the United Sta, tea 
(see Chapter 3) among both the; school age and adult populations 
is related to ethnic anu racial group membership, socioeconomic 
factors , and- location of residence. These and other factors , 
such as age, begin to describe the groups in our population who 
may be on a plateau of achievement and, thus, appropriate tar- 
gets for Intenrention. The. . generalization that overall improve- 
ment in reading achievement has reached a plateau could be: 
supported only when and if optlm'um effort has been made to 
effectuate appropriate developmental reading programs . for mem- 
bers of these subgroups. 
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If the question of improvement in reading is examined from 
the standpoint of the methodologies tised to teach reading ^ it 
may be that a plateau has been reached . Most methods used to 
teach reading (as the;y are generally described) have a long 
history in American education^- It is difficult to find in 
current descriptions of some methods anything not described by 
Huey in 1908. The examination of method-against'-method reports 
reviewed in this project showed few significant differences 
(see Chapter 4) in achievement among the pupil population. 

In those studies which did ascribe differences in achievement to 
method, tbe differences tended, almost inevitably, to disappear 
over time. And in spite of the research effort that has gone 
into establishing the desirability for individualization in 
education, most teachers continue to achieve that individualiza- 
tion in teaching reading through the methodology of the basal 
readers. This practice is no different in the decade of the 
1960 ’s than it was in the decade of the 1950 *s (Austin and 
Morrison, 1963) . 

If the question of improvement is examined from the stand- 
point of the availability of materials , it is apparent that the 
American teacher has been offered an increasing over-abundance 
of materials from which to select in the 1960's. The problem 
is with the selection from among these materials. Komoski (1971) 
has indicated that there are too few field tests and learner- 
verification tests in support of these materials to know 
^ligther or not there is an increase in value as well as Increase 
in abundance . ' 

If the problem is examined from the standpoint of improve- 
ment in teacher education , it is apparent from our survey of 
the descriptions of courses in reading Instruction that there 
has been little institutional response to the challenges of 
A-ustin and Morrison (1961) to improve teacher education. 

Some indicators of positive change do exist, however. 

The work of such agencies as the Southwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory and the Wisconsin Design for Reading Improvement , and 
the engineered approach to the determination of the natural order 
of words suggested by E\B. Coleman (1970) , indicate new direc- 
tions in Che development and use of materials. The interest in 
a performance— based teacher education curriculum as suggested by 
the Nine Models Program and Weber State College, and the work of 
H.M. Levin (1970) in attempting to define the teacher variables 
with highest payoff for the teaching of reading, are indicators 
of a breakout from an assumed plateau. 

Do different methods of teaching reading produce signifi- 
cantly different results? We believe that the assumption that 
they do not is valid. Almost all of the methods used to teach 
reading are concerned primarily with the beginning stages of 
learning to read or with remedial work. The largest percentage 
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of studies reviewed in this project was concerned with first- 
grade pupils. Although, in some cases, experimental methods 
showed significantly different results in reading achievement, 
the studies are based on a variety of measuring instruments 
not all measuring the same thing. Followup studies reviewed 
in this project indicated that any differences attributed to 
method had Inevitably disappeared by third or fourth grade 
level . 

One Important problem in considering the validity of 
the assumption that dxfferent methods do not achieve different 
results is that it is difficult to control and monitor what 
actually happened in a classroom. Teachers seem to create 
their own eclectic methods for teaching reading, once the 
classroom door is closed, and ±t is difficult to know what pro- 
cedures they are actually using. 

Does ^ broadly accepted model for the teaching of reading, 
showing its constituent elements and their int eractions, exist? 
This question was beyond the scope of this project which was 
not asked to look for an accepted model for the teaching of 
reading, but for the most effective models utilized under 
different conditions, with different groups. If acceptance is 
defined as general use, however, it seems clear that most 
teachers base instruction in reading upon use of some one of 
the basal reading series, accepting an eclectic method. In 
effect, the eclectic method is probably so eclectic that it is 
no model at all. 

Authorities in reading whose works were reviewed as back- 
ground for this project all recommend an eclectic approach. 

The organization and emphasis of basal readers seems to respoxid 
to the social and political values of the time as well as to 
what is assumed to be the best current ''research'* in the field 
of reading. As a resCilt, these, series . seem to be similar to a 
significant degree. 

In view of the present state of the art in the reported 
literature on ^methods of teaching reading / this almost univer- 
sal adoption of an eclectic approach seems extremely appropriate. 
A broadly accepted modal of reading, showing its constituent 
elements and their interactions, did not appear in our review 
of the literature, however. 

Has r esearch in the field of reading been done in a manner 
that probSbits syntKesis? Those who partlcipat’ed^n thTs pro- 
ject sympathize with the problems of previous synthesizers in 
the field of reading. We find that the literature typically 
contains testimonials about programs or techniques or reports 
the results of research in a manner that is difficult to 
synthesize. Most of the research on method,, for example, has 
been based on the assumption that method alone makes a major 
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difference in learning to read and has ignored or left uncontrolled 
other significant variables such as learner and teaclier characteris 
tics. The reader-evaluators who worked in this project and the 
authors of Chapters 3, 4, and 5 of this report point out that the 
application of sophisticated statistical analyses to variables that 
are vague, lack operational definition, and do not reflect the 
complexity of the reading act is futile. 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 could better be called state-of-the-art 
reports rather than syntheses of knowledge. Our agreement on the 
state of the art in research in reading tends to confirm the basic 
assumption that research, as reported , has been done in a manner 
that , if not prohibiting synthesis , does make any synthesis 
difficult and tenuous. 

Have previous attempts to concentrate emphasis on reading, 
undertaken on the part of funding agencies . produced proposals for 
research on parts of the problem with little hope for cumulative 
resolution of the problem? This is the basic assumption leading 
to a justification for the Targeted Research and Development 
Program in Reading. We can take no position on the assumption 
because our project review did not include an analysis of these 
proposals. 

Penney and Hjelm (1970) report the history of the USOE’s 
support of reading research from 1957 to 1968. A staff study, 
supplemented by outside consultative advice, of the results of 
the USOE support recommended the application of a systematic 
research planning technique similar to that utilized by the 
National Cancer Institute for any future program of basic 
research and theory-building for reading. 

The Intent of the recommendation was to make more orderly 
the accumulation of knowledge about reading achievement and 
reading instruction and to provide a mechanism for feeding such 
knowledge into solution-oriented programs . Gephart (1970a) 
detailed how such systematic planning might be used by the 
USOE. As a portion of the implementation of the new research 
planning technique, Gephart and his advisors recommended, as 
the, first stage of the TDR Program, an immediate analysis of 
the contents of the existing research literature and prepara- 
tion of state-of-the-art syntheses. This recommendation was 
accepted by the USOE and three major projects were funded. 

The question posed to Project No, 3 by the United States 
Office of Education was whether or not it was possible to 
document from existing literature the status of the several 
tasks posed to the project. This was to be accomplished by 
the review of that literature in a manner which utilized a 
defined and consistently applied set of standards. The 





standards suggested to be applied were those defined by Gephart 
(1970a) as dimensions required of quality research. We have 
applied those standards in an extensive revie:^ of the relevant 
literature. 

Documentation of the results of that review are described 
in Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this report. 
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APPENDIX A 



REVIEW FORM, DIRECTIONS AND GENERAL 
SUGGESTIONS TO PROJECT READERS 



DIRECTIONS TO READERS 

1. For the reference include, in complete detail, the following: 

a. Author (s) (name(s) as given in article 
h . Title (in full) 

c. Journal 

d. Voltime 

e. Issue 

f . Date of publication 

g. Page number (s) of article. 

2. Scan the article quickly; decide whether or not the article 
is relevant to the project. Complete questions 1 and 2 on cover 
sheet. Circle appropriate description of article. 

3. If answers to 1 and 2 are both negative , or if article is ir- 
relevant to project, complete the cover page, write a brief ex- 
planation oh the, back of the cover sheet, indicating why the 
questions are inappropriate and why the article is being exclud- 
ed, and complete the innovative ideas section on page 7. 

4. If answer to either question 1 or 2 on cover is yes and arti- 
cle is relevant to tasks of project, complete entire form in the 

following order: (NOTE: there will be exceptions. If, in your 

opinion, an article should be included , review it - e.g., a theo- 
^gtical paper on methods of teachxng reading.) 

a. Complete appropriate sections of search list; 

b. Read article again, reading carefully for real understand 

ing of what went on; 

c. Finish results section on page 5, including any relevant 
numerical details; 

d. Complete abstract on page 6 . If a quality abstract is 
available, reproduce, annotate or modify if necessary, 
and attach. Abstract should be a verbal description of 

e. Reproduce relevant data tables, annotate for both clari- 
fication and interpretation; critique, and attach. List 
tables on page 7 ; 

f. Complete innovative ideas section; 






g. List additional bibliography in article on page 8; 

h. Complete question III through "comments" on cover sheet. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR READERS 



1. Anytime you use quotes supply page numbers. 

2. Search list is a quick guide to the contents of article. Fill 
it in with verbal descriptions of how variables are measured as 
well as with numerical descriptions of the categories into which 
the sample fits. To complete relevant sections on search list, 
provide quotes wherever possible. 

3. Write in succinctly all relevant Information. We have suggest- 
ed categories, but responses should be modified to fit particular 
articles wherever necessary. 

Results section shou3.d, in general, be more comprehensive than 
abstract section. Do not lnc].ude specific results in the abstract 
section. Abstract should contain general results and conclusions 
author draws from results. The two together should present a ver- 
bal (abstract) and numerical (results) description of the article. 

5. Examine the relevant data tables; reproduce, annotate and 
attach relevant data tables to establish their correspondence with 
the author’s reported results. 

6. If you are reading a review of the literature, the bibliog- 
raphy should be searched for Inclusion in project. If it is an 
important article, replicate the entire article and attach. If 
not, reproduce bibliography with annotations where appropriate. 







REFEPJENCE 



Name: 



Date : 

Hours spent : 



Reject • Accept 



r I* 

or 




Is this a test of an % 5 irathesis? (experimeai:al, quasi- exp enrimental 
or demonstration only') ~?ES NO 

Is this an answer to am empirical question? (survey, description, 

exploratory question at' review of literature) YES 



(Now Complete Search List Ea^s 2, 3, 4^;) 



III. 



. IV. 

V. 

VI. 



(Answer to Question H ts yes) The hypothesis is supported by 
the autltor's ccnelusioTt^s)? 

Not Supporte d Somewhat Supporte d Supported 

(Answer to Questions I or II is yes) Was the quality of the data 
generation procedure Apprbpriate_ Inappropriate ^ — 

(Answer to Questions I or II is yes) Was the data analysis 
Appropriat e Inappropriat e N. A 



This article describes the status of Task I 



Task II Task III 



VII. Comments: 
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List relevant tables, annotate for clarity and interpretation and attacli. 
Data Tables Included are: 



Aside from the adequacy of the research, are there any innovative or useful 
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APPENDIX B 

THE GEPHART ORDINAL SCALES 
POR PROFILING THREE DIMENSIONS 
OF RESEARCH QUALITY 



Representativeness 

Rc = The entire population was studied 

R4 = Random selection from a specified population was employed to 
determine which units were studied 

R3 = Purposive sampling from a specified population established 
the group studied 

R2 = Volunteers were studied 

R3 = An unidentified group of subjects was studied 

Treatment 

T5 = A theoretically based treatment was administered and describ- 
ed and controls were employed for mediating variables iden- 
tified in the theory AND for variables extraneous to the 
theory that might have an effect. 

T5 = Same as T5 with the exception of the lack of controls for 
extraneous variables . 

T4 = Same as T5 with the exception of the lack of controls for 
theory encompassed mediating variables and extraneous 
variables. 

T3 = No theory stated but the employed treatment described in 
detail sufficient for replication. 

T2 = Commonly known treatment administered but not described in 

detail. 

T3 = Something of an undescribed nature was experienced by the 
units studied. 

Mea surement 

Data were generated through the use of either a commercially 
standardized or ad hoc instrument AND data are presented 
which establish high validity and reliab:?;iity for its use in 
this measurement task. 

Data generated through the use of a commercially standaco-" 
ized instrument and evidence presented indicating moderate 
validity and reliability for this application. 

Data generated through a commercially standardized test but 
no evidence presented as to its validity and reliability for 
this application. 



M5 = 

M4 = 
M3 = 
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M2 = Data generated through an ad hoc instrument and evidence of 
moderate validity and reliability presented. 

“ Data generated through an ad hoc instriunent with either no 
supporting evidence as to validity and reliability or evi- 
dence indicating poor validity and reliability on either 
a commercially standardized or ad hoc instrument . 
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APPENDIX D 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE. RACE. AND SEX. 

FOR THE UNITED STATES; MARCH X970 

(Numbers in thoose nd (. The M*rch 1970 survey incUidtt 1 . 161.000 ni « mbei » ol Htt Armed Force * in United Stele * Iwnf off post or sritti their (emHits 

on poil , but exc'udts dtbtr mofntert ol Iht Focett i 



A « C * RACE * and SCA 



TOTAL .* 10 tCAtS AND OVfN • 

SO AND ID tears . **••••• 
10 AMC IT YEARS * .**>•••• 
IB AMO TEARS * **••••• 
fO AMO 21 YEARS * •*••••• 
23 TO 30 tears ••**'••• 
25 tears A * rt > OVER # 

2 S TO 20 years •#•••• • 
30 TO SR YEARS #•*•••• 
3 S TO 4 ® YEARS *#••••• 
AS TO S 4 T ^« R 5 ..*•*•• 

55 TO BN TEARS 

05 TO ZM YEARS - ■ 

T * years over * • • • • * 

21 YttAR * AMO OVER . .*•**. 

male * IB years ano over . . 

IB ANO 15 TEARS * •••***« 
IB ANO IT TXAR 5 * ••••**' 

IB AWO S 9 years * ■ 

20 and 21 YEARS * *.***•' 

22 TO 3 N years ••••*** ' 

25 years ANO OVER ' 

35 TO 24 YEARS 

SO TO SR TEARS 

35 TO N « years 

45 TO 5 R TEaRS ****** 
55 TO 6 R tears ...*•* 
05 TD TB tears •*.*•• 
75 YEARS A ;;0 OVER . • * • * 

31 TEARS AND OVER 



totel 

TXOn 



VCaRB 09 §<790iK ^OWrACTEO 



EUtl«NTARY 



T «? e 
->'£ARS 



l «7 07 2 6 OTO 



B 01ft 
7 ftS3 
ft COl 
ft 2 BB 
♦ 32 S 
ICO SIO 
13 513 

11 352 
23 02:1 
33 2 VB 
IB 413 

12 07 R 
7 ftS 9 

121 B 29 



70 270 



99 

B 5 

73 
5 797 
1«3 
IBB 
*20 
•91 
1 131 
1 599 
1 B 3 S 

5 GB 9 



5 

YlARA 



ft ANO 
7 

years 



2 210 



PEHAuC ' 19 VtAAS AND OVEa 

19 ANO 15 TEARS * * . * • * 

lA ANO 17 years 

IB ANO !• years . • • • • * 

20 AND 2 i years * ***** 

22 TO 29 YEARS ****** 

25 YEARS AND CVER * * • * • 

25 TO 29 YEARS • * * * • 

30 TO 39 years . • . * • 

35 TO 49 years 

95 TO 39 years 

5 S TO B 9 YEARS ***** 

65 TO 79 VtAK '» ***** 

75 TEARS AND OVER * * • * 

21 years and over . • * * * 



percent 01 stR I our ion 



70 TAI .. 19 years and OvEr • 



9 079 
3 Bft 7 
3 390 

2 77 B 
9 92 B 

51 7 B « 
6 659 
5 577 
11 27(9 
11 236 
0 710 
S 333 

3 031 

57 668 



VJPJ 

3 992 
3 . 7 B 7 
3 561 

3 mod 
9 897 

57 527 
9 85 a 

5 775 

11 782 

12 C6.S 
9 7 C 3 

6 741 

4 ftca 

64 161 



91 

29 
39 
21 
90 
3 OSl 
90 
99 
375 
«SB 
62 1 
717 
672 

3 - 090 



Z 879 



19 A »40 15 YEARS . 

16 ANO 17 YEARS . 

18 ANO J 9 YEARS . 

20 ANO 21 years . 

22 TO 29 YEARS . 

25 YEARS A -;0 OVEH 

25 TO 2 ft years * 
30 TO 39 years .. 
55 70 99 years * 
«S TO 54 YEARS . 
55 TO 69 VEARS • 
65 TQ 7 *: YEARS . 
75 YEARS ANO OVER 

21 veaEvS akd over * 



: :! 



loo.o 



iCO.O 
100.0 
100 
100.0 
100.0 
IQO.C 
IOl'.O 
1 CX 3.0 
100*0 
lOO.C 
lOO.C 
100*0 
100. c 

ICO.O 



rale I 14 - YEARS AND 

19 ANO 15 years * • * . 

16 ANO 17 years . * . . 

IR ANO 19 YEARS * ... 

20 ANO 21 YEARS . . . . 

22 TO 29 YEARS .... 

25 YEARS ANO OvFR . * * 

25 TO 24 years • * . 

50 TO 39 Vf.ARS « « * 

35 TO 94 YEARS * • * 

95 TO 5 a years • . . 

59 TO 64 years • • • 

85 TO 79 YfART * . . 

75 YEARS and OVER . . 

21 YE * R 3 and over . . . • • • *1 1 C :>*( 

. BtPRrSENTS ZlKO OR AOUNUS TO /I 



1^.0 

100 

ICO.O 

100.0 

ico.r 

: co*o 

inu.o 

loo.n 

loc-o 

lOOeU 
100.0 
ICC.C 
100. n 
100.0 



BB 

II 

19 

IB 

29 

2 

10 

73 

29 « 

573 

• 9 B 

9 B 9 

329 

a o»9 



1 126 



2 159 
162 



1«3 
7 B «5 
294 
3 B 4 
1 1 B 7 
I B 32 
1 915 
I B 50 
I 015 

B 105 



B 

TEAM 



19 559 



5 554 
Sftf 
!•• 
I 4 S 
202 
&9 149 
165 
57 B 

1 423 

2 742 

3 554 
I 07 « 
a 207 

19 459 



MIOM 



1 

YCM 



10 610 



TEAM 



9 



5 379 4 W 



69 

19 

13 

1 016 
2 B 
96 
192 
IBS 
257 
229 
129 

1 037 



29 
37 
16 
99 
33 
2 716 
53 
87 
295 
363 
510 
fTS 
760 



IT 
5 
10 
a 
ift 
1 094 
32 
27 
IO6 
IBB 
241 
26 D 
201 

i 062 



1*3 



1 SIS 
100 

58 

46 
92 
3 B 6 B 

163 

231 

640 

790 

942 

736 

917 



f 



793 

340 

7 B 

SB 

134 

091 

319 

2 B 1 

071 

930 

704 

352 

B 69 



3 9 B 9 , 7 2 oe 



5 188 



0.9 

0.9 

0 . 7 

1 . C 
0.8 
5.3 
1*1 
1 

a 

3 e 6 

0.1 

ii.a 

18*7 

9.0 



_ 4^5 

UC 

0 *B 

1*0 

0.6 

0.9 

5*9 

1-4 

1*8 

3.3 

4*1 

7*1 

13*4 

22*2 



1*1 
0 * 1 
0*3 
0*3 
0*3 
1*9 
0*4 
0*6 
1*1 
1*6 
2*7 
4*0 
4*3 

1.7 



9 U 4 

62 

90 
53 

91 
3 997 

132 
- 153 

527 
692 
973 
913 
607 

9 116 



7*2 



i 444 

1 731 
342 
til 
376 
5 4 M 
970 
•52 
1 111 
I 285 
1 073 
707 
374 

4 •» 



9 9 36 

1 416 
22 
8 ft 
106 
153 
7 559 
299 
293 
B 52 
1 363 
1 B 54 
1 626 
1 31 B 

7 797 



1*7 

0*2 

0.3 

0.9 

0*3 

2.0 

O.U 

0*B 

1*3 

1*6 

3.0 

9.3 

9*3 



26*9 

2.1 

1*4 

1.6 

2*0 

7*2 

2*2 

3*9 

5.1 

6*1 

10.9 

13.7 

l 3 .a 

6.7 



13*1 



94 *a 

7.9 

2*9 

2.6 

3*1 

13.0 

9.7 

5*1 

8.4 



454 

411 

H 

11 « 

143 

a 

312 

311 

527 

414 

ABB 

287 

115 

? 444 



822 

1 062 
BIO 
161 
107 
1 B 3 

3 29 B 
35 B . 
322 
6 B 9 
071 
565 
970 
25 B 

3 539 



II 154 



tas 
5 047 
5 M 
541 
•31 
7 540 
•71 
7*0 
1 T»0 
1 740 
I : 
715 
304 

• 1*5 



• 411 



•5 

1 543 
2«5 
1 B « 

1B6 
3 370 
349 
341 

795 

•00 

6 «B 

320 

llB 

3 630 



ft 525 



YtAKS 



4 

YCAM 



•7 256 



12 

• 9 ft 

467 

519 

430 

140 

7 ti 

570 

•47 

» 7 I 

773 

556 

172 



5 Vi.t 91 645 



4 

•114 

3 207 
2 440 

4 204 
37 134 

s 457 

4 972 
9 325 

• B 7 S 

4 405 
I 109 



9 3 S 0 



12 

19.3 

29.7 

2 B .9 



12*3 



29 . 

2 . 

1 . 

1 . 

2 . 

7 . 

2 . 

9 , 

5 . 

6 . 
I'J. 
13 . 
13 . 



5.9 l.B 6.9 

A NOT APPLICAHLC 



13*9 



92 

B 

2*3 

2*1 

3.1 

13.6 
4*7 
5.0 
9.5 

12*7 

19.6 
25.9 
29*3 



29 .' 

22 . 

5 * 

3 * 

9 . 

5 . 

5.0 

5 

5.. 

5.5 

5 .B 

5 

9*9 

5*3 



23.0 

23 

5 

9 

9 

5.1 

9*7 

5 

4.7 

5.5 

5 

5.4 

3 



62 
1 53 “ 

2 V ? 
196 
296 
9 220 
522 
tt 39 
965 
990 
751 
399 
IBB 

4 565 



4.2 



4 

•55 

7 B 9 

IBT 
203 
2 331 
300 
2 B 3 
531 
609 
391 
156 
60 

2 609 



9 915 



19 830 



5 
54 
1 452 
913 
1 S 33 
15 571 
a 693 

a 190 

3 902 
3 710 

a 0B9 

750 

293 

17 912 



- t ' 

• 

1 091 
67 B 

, 152 

• 227 

2 BOV 
920 
246 
T 36 
663 
3 B 2 
202 
112 

3 108 



6*3 



COtLtBC 



1 

YV 6 a 



•41 
043 
73 * 
6 Oil 

tot 

570 

OIB 

uo 

518 

253 

118 

5 054 



3 

925 

95 B 

37 B 

1 058 

399 

295 
957 
398 

296 
119 

97 

2 977 



I 

TCAR 5 



10 
•T 
1 042 
691 
5 211 
429 
625 
1 100 
1 173 
747 
S 9 B 
150 

ft 303 



II 

544 

364 

2 626 
953 
391 
•39 
•97 
321 
191 
«9 

5 270 



3 937 



3 

TEARS 



TEAM 



5 TEAM 
o « 

NORt 



12 

943 

575 

1 441 

347 

27 ft 

90 S 

354 

302 

131 

•O 

2 443 



1 590 



ft 

29 ft 

393 

995 

22ft 

128 

226 

188 

1»6 

95 

36 



1 



1 

79 
I 065 
7 348 
I 933 
I 034 
1 791 
1 995 
921 
580 
293 

• 532 



32 

•88 

9 053 
75 ft 
57 ft 
1 047 

930 

393 

109 



^01 AN 
5 CM 00 L 
TtARl 
CON * 
PLETIO 



233 

609 

783 

67 ft 

217 

•91 

673 

317 

109 



12*1 



8*5 
10*9 
12.2 
12*8 
l £*7 
12*2 
12.6 
12*5 
12*4 
12*2 
10*7 
• .« 
6*9 

12.2 



1.6 

90.5 

8.0 

5.9 
9.6 
6*9 
6*9 

6.9 
7*7 
7.5 
7*6 
5 



1*5 
90 .« 
8.5 
5*2 

9 

6 

5*2 

ft 

7*1 

7 

7.9 
6.0 

3.9 



0*2 

29 

21.3 

5 

9.6 

D.7 

5.9 

5.0 

5.5 

5 

9.2 

3 

2*3 



6*2 



0*1 

22.1 

23.6 

ft.O 

9.6 
9.5 

‘ 9*5 
5*1 

9.7 
5 

9.5 

2*9 

2 



96 

39.0 
99. 1 

93.8 
90*5 
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APPENDIX D 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE, RACE AND SEX, 

FOR THE UNITED STATES: MARCH 1970-Continued 

(Numbers m thousands The March 1970 survey includes 1,161,000 meinbers of the Armed Forces m the United States Irving off post cr with their families 

on post but excludes all other members of the Armed Forces) 
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APPENDIX D 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER. BY AGE, RACE. AND SEX. 

FOR THE UNSTED STATES: MARCH l970~Conlinued 

{Numtsti in thousands. The Ms/ch 1970 survey includes 1.161,000 members o( the Armed Forces m the United States Ihring off post or with thoir lamihri 

on post, but e.icludes aH other members of the Armed Forces) 
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YEARS or school COHPLCrtO 


RCOt AH 


TOTAL 


elementary 


HIGH 9CH00L 




COLLCOC 






SCHOOL 

TEARS 


RoRula- 

TION 


0 TO R 
TEARS 


5 

TEAR9 


6 AND 
7 

tear 9 


• 

tears 


1 

TEAR 


3 

YEARS 


3 

rE6R9 


R 

tears 


1 

YEAR 


2 

tears 


3 

TEARS 


R 9 

years 


> TCA4S 
OR 1 

MORE 


COH- 

RLCTEO 


100.0 


10.9 


3.0 


ll.lt 


ia»2 


9.1 


9.6 


6.4 


23.2 


3.3 


3,0 


1.1 


3.0 


1.7 


txl 


lOO.O 


1.9 


2.7 


3R.T 


RI.2 


17.3 


2.0 


0.2 




- 


- 


- 


- 




(XI 


100.0 


0.7 


0.1 


9.7 


IR.O 


2r.7 


39.0 


17.4 


2.2 


Oel 


0.1 








(XI 




1.2 


0*2 


3.3 


R.7 


9.0 


13.1 


26.2 


33.3 


8.0 


0.7 


0.3 


- 




(XI 








3.0 


3.9 


9.7 


10.0 


7.6 


41.3 


1R.9 


7«6 


4.9 


O.R 


■* 


(XI 


100.0 


2.1 


O.R 


3.9 


6.6 


7.0 


6.9 


10.3 


RO.O 


7.0 


6.9 


2.9 


6.3 


0.9 


(XI 


ioowO 


IR.7 


R.O 


12.0 


i:.i 


7.3 


6.1 


6.6 


23.6 


2.3 


3.1 


1.0 


3.7 


2*4 


(XI 


lOOwO 


2.2 


O.R 


4.9 


9.6 


6.2 


12. i 


6.7 


37.6 


3.7 


9.6 


1*2 


7.9 


1.6 


(XI 




3.3 


1.1 


7.7 


R.a 


10.3 


9.6 


9.3 


36.3 


3.3 


R» 1 


0*9 


5.9 


3.7 


1X1 


1 100.0 


6.6 


2.1 


10.3 


10.6 


7.5 


9.2 


9.1 


29.6 


1.6 


3.9 


I.Y 


3.9 


3.1 


(XI 


i lOQ.O 


12.0 


R.9 


1R..1 


19.0 


6.R 


7.6 


6.9 


20.6 


2.2 


3,1 


0.8 


2.9 


2.2 


(XI 


i 100.0 


23.7 ■ 


6. 1 


19.2 


1R.7 


6.1 


7.2 


3.6 


11.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


2*0 


1.0 


(XI 


1 100.0 


39. R 


I.R 


17.2 


IR.O 


R.R 


2iJ 


2.1 


6.R 


1.2 


0.7 


0.7 


1.9 


0.9 


(X) 


100.0 1 


54 .0 


9.1 


i2.4 


12.3 


1.0 


2.3 


1.9 


4.2 


0.5 


. 1.9 


0.2 


0.3 


0.9 


(XI 


100. 0 


13.1 


3.6 


11.0 


10.2 


7.2 


6.2 


7.0 


25.6 


3.0 


3.6 


1-4 


3.8 


2.2 


1X1 


100.0 


12.7 


2.9 


12.0 


12.0 


9.0 


9.2 


6.0 


21.6 


3.0 


3,3 


1.0 


3.2 


1.9 


(XI 


100.0 


2.R 


3.6 


rO.1 


37.1 


iR.i 


1.4 


\ 

0.2 


• 


- 


- 


■ - 


- 


- 


1X1 


IDD.O 


1.2 


0.3 


6.9 


17.1 


26. R 


33.^3 


12.9 


2.1 




*- 




■* 


• 


IKI 


lOOaO 


1.5 




R.B 


R.9 


10.0 


12.2 


26.9 


31.9 


6.6 


0.9 


0.3 




• 


(XI 




1.2 




3.9 


2,6 


R.6 


12.6 


10. R 


35.9 


15.R 


9.3 


3.9 


0.9 


• 


(XI 


lOO.O 


2*1 


0.6 


4.6 


3.9 


6.9 


7.6 


11.1 


39.4 


5.9 


7.5 


3.2 


6.3 


0.9 


(XI 




17.9 


3.B 


11.9 


10.9 


7.1 


7.3 


6.2 


22.4 


2.1 


3.9 


0.8 


R.O 


2.8 


Iff) 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 1 
100.0 ! 
100.0 j 

100.0 I 


! 

1 U .0 

1 

1 13.0 

{ 26.3 

i R6.9 

1 67.6 


0. R 

1. R 
3.1 
3.B 

a. 9 

9.B 

4.9 


9.1 
11.1 
11. 1 

13.3 
16.6 

14.4 
6.0 


6.9 

3.R 

11.9 

IR.7 

12.2 

IR.S 

11.1 


9.3 

ll.R 

0.9 

6.9 

R.7 

2.2 

O.R 


10.6 

9.0 

7.9 

6.9 

7.3 

1.9 
le9 


7.9 

10.9 

7.3 

0. R 
3.6 

1. R 
0.9 


37.3 

29.6 

26.7 
21.6 
10.9 

7.0 

9.3 


3.2 
3.R 
1.6 

2.3 
1 *4 
0.9 
0*4 


9.5 

9*1 

3.9 

3.7 

l.Q 

0.6 


1.1 

0.2 

1.3 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 


6.9 

9.8 
9.1 
2.7 

2.3 

1.9 


3.1 

4.1 
3.7 
1.5 

2.4 

1.4 

1.2 


(X) 

(XI 

(XI 

IXl 

(XI 

m 

f XI 


lOOeO ' 


'\ 19.9 


3.3 1 

i 


IO.6 


9.9 


6.9 


7.6 


6.6 


24.5 


2.6 


3,9 


1.2 


4*1 


2.9 


IXI 


;co.c 


I 5.6 


_J’j± 


11.2 




*.a 


iO.4 


6.6 


24.5 


‘^6 


2.8 


1.3 


2.9 


1.9 


(XI 


100*0 




1.6 


29.2 


RS.3 


19.6 


2.6 


0.2 


. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


(XI 


100.0 


1 0.2 




R.9 


11.0 


23.0 


36.6 


22.0 


2.4 


0.2 


0.2 


• 


*• 




Iff) 


loo. 0 


i 1 .0 


0.3 


2.0 


4.5 


B.O 


13.9 


25.6 


3R.7 


9,2 


0.5 


0.3 


*■ 


" 


IXI 


ico.o 


!' 0.6 




2.3 


5.1 


6.6 


7.6 


9.2 


R6.3 


IR.R 


6*9 


9.3 


■* 




(XI 


100.0 

100*0 

100.0 


|! 2-0 

1 11.9 

|l 1.3 


0.3 

R.3 

0.3 


2.9 
12.4 

3.9 


5.2 

11.3 

4.5 


7.1 
7.5 

7.2 


9.3 

6.6 

13.4 


9.7 

7.2 

9.7 


uO.9 

24.6 

37.9 


6.0 

2.R 

R.l 


5.6 

2.9 

6.0 


2.6 

1.1 

1.3 


6.S 
3.9 
• *0 


0.9 

2e» 
2. / 


(X| 

(XI 

(XI 


ioo*n 
100.0 
100.0 
100. c 
100*0 
100.0 


;i 2.7 

{J 4.2 

jl 19.7 

il 31.3 
|‘ RU.O 


O.B 

1.2 

9.1 

7.8 

10.7 

12.9 


R.B 

9.9 

IR.9 

21.R 
19.6 
IT. 6 


R.9 

)0.0 

15.2 

E>.9 

13.6 

13.1 


9.4 

6.0 

6.3 

7.2 

6.3 
1.9 


lO'.S 

10.2 

6.2 

7.0 

3-' 

2.6 


6.0 

10.9 
7.3 
3. 5 
2.7 

1.9 


42. 1 
32.R 
19.6 
11.2 
5.6 
3.4 


3.3 

3.4 

2.1 
0*6 
1 .5 
0,5 


3.3 

3.2 

2.7 

9.8 

1.3 
2.1 


1.6 

1-9 

0.9 

0*3 

0*8 

0.3 


9.9 

2.9 
3.3 

1.9 
2.1 
0.6 


2 .7 

2.9 

2.6 

1.6 

0.9 


1X1 

(XI 

(XI 

(XI 

(XI 

(XI 


100.0 


1 

1 


3.B 


11.3 


10. R 


7.4 




7.3 


26.7 


. 


3.3 


1.5 


3.6 


1.9 


(XI 


IR 626 


1 

I 1 967 


R63 


k 769 


1 IP 


1 3»0 


1 919 


1 293 


3 R57 


r30 


406 


195 


391 


162 


10.2 


1 ! 1 060 


1 22 


30 


37R 


431 


160 


23 


1 

136 

229 

66 

111 

730 

136 

125 

233 

151 

5R 

20 

9 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


- 


6.2 

10*1 


I ' 965 

667 

. t T7l 

. 1 1 035 

. ; 10 069 

. t u53 

. 1 196 

. 2 347 

. 2 126 

. 1 545 

. B40 

. 577 


> * 

10 

|! 2 I 

1 l 520 
1 36 

! 40 

|‘ 1N7 

264 

l| >66 

337 


1 

2 

9 

R29 

6 

IR 

93 

102 

122 

75 

92 


. 60 
31 
2R 

40 

1 261 
62 
103 
245 
31*3 
300 
155 
75 


UR 

r3 

33 

39 

1 127 
62 
55 
295 
32R 
233 
112 
66 


242 

■9 

46 

71 

794 

129 

137 

1B4 

179 

97 

;*s 

6 


331 

119 

61 

92 

669 

1«1 

129 

239 

170 

112 

23 

15 


23' 
301 
344 
RSI 
2 358 
*t.7 
RSI 
690 
422 
165 
39 
29 


1 

58 

103 

65 

22R 

52 

37 

64 

RO 

16 

11 

3 


1 

6 

50 

71 

280 

76 

46 

67 

61 

IR 

7 

9 


3 

36 

27 

•1 

15 
11 
33 

16 

1 

A 

1 


2 

58 

291 

II 

AO 

79 

39 

29 

17 

2 


1 

* 161 

16 

19 

47 

•2 

30 

i 

3 


11.7 
12.R 
1 12.3 

9.9 
12.2 
12.0 
11.2 
9,3 
1 7.9 

6.1 
1 4.6 


. 11 519 


1 SR9 


R30 


1 315 


1 177 


■42 


1 006 


866 


2 957 


336 


3sa 


IRR 


391 


ua 


! 10.4 


. 6 907 


699 


206 


■72 


839 


639 


665 


980 


1 512 


196 


209 


56 


198 


IC 


) 10.0 


. 531 




i . 14 


21 


217 


190 


■ 1 


■ 


• 


- 


- 


- 




- 




6.1 

9.6 


. RTO 

. “31 

. 365 

* 461 

. 4 614 

. 701 

. 5M1 

* 1 Q7n 
. 

. 701 

. 16A 


ii 9 

:li n 

j 659 

1 2« 

> 1 22 

1 |< 107 

^ ti 

' f 203 

1 166 


1 

3 

160 

3 

9 

36 

41 

54 

29 


36 

22 

16 

2R 

957 

68 

121 

IRl 

114 

51 


■6 

22 

9 

19 

511 
1 r9 

1 21 

134 
193 

1 68 

1 9C 


126 

R6 

17 

29 

339 

66 

70 

1 76 

1 01 

) 39 

1 6 


150 

56 

46 

36 

364 

•2 

55 

90 

71 

55 

6 


99 

111 

R1 

99 

310 

97 

67 

■6 

67 

23 

6 


1 1 

136 

137 
200 

1 025 
272 
163 
290 
198 
74 
15 


26 

SR 

24 

92 

24 

18 

19 

19 

11 

A 


4 

29 

38 

137 

34 
26 

35 
34 

6 

1 - 
1 


1 

11 

14 

32 

9 

1 

1* 

4 

1 


2 

24 

132 

37 

11 

40 

t 14 

t 17 

. 7 


6( 

U 

2' 

1< 

11 

1 ) 


11.6 
12.3 
. 12.3 

) 9,6 

) 12.1 

f ll.R 

f 10.7 

• 9,1 

5 7,6 

» 6*9 

3 3.6 


. 24C 


1 166 


12 


12 


f 21 


1 


9 


? 


1 3 














. S 313 


I 679 


184 


1 S9C 


) 1 931 


k 373 


r3r 


392 


I 1 309 


1 1R2 


194 


54 


1 19| 


1 BOl 10.2 
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YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE. RACE. AND SEX, 

FOR THE UNFFED STATES; MARCH 1970- Continued 

(Numbers in thousands The March 1970 survey includes 1.161.000 members of the Armed Forces in the Umletf Stetes Iwng off post or wlh their families 

on post, but excludes all other members ot the Armed Forets) 



XU.* axCEf AND sex 



eenccNT oisnueuTioN— < on. 

nalcv u YExas AND mtn* . 

U AXO 13 yeans 

16 ANO 17 teams. ....... 

It XHO 19 VEAMS. ••>...• 

20 ANO 21 TEAMS. ....... 

22 TO ax VEAMS 

25 YEAftf AHO OVCM. ...... 

23 TO 29 VCAMS ....... 

so TO S« TEAMS ....... 

S3 TO MM years ....... 

95 TO 5M years ....... 

53 TO 69 YEARS . . 

63 TO 74 years ....... 

75 years ANO OvM. . . . . . 

21 years and OvEr. ...... 



TOTAL 

eoeuLA- 

TJON 



terms or SCHOOL compi creo 



ICC.O 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



O to 9 

tears 



female* 19 TEARS AW OVER, tOO.O 



14 ANO 13 YEARS. . . 
16 ANO 17 YEARS. . . 
16 ANO 19 TEAMS. . . 

20 ANO 21 TEARS. . . 

22 TO 24 YEARS ■ . . 

23 YEARS ANO OVER. . 
23 TO 29 years . . 
SO TO S4 YEARS . . 
S5 TO 44 tears . . 
43 TO 54 years . . 
59 TO 64 years . . 
63 TO 74 years . . 
73 YEARS ANO OVER. 

21 TEARS AND OVER. • 



NE4R0 and OTmER RACES 

total. 14 tears and over 

14 ANO IS years. ...... 

16 AND 17 YEARS. . 

16 ANO 19 TEARS. ...... 

20 ANO 21 TEARS. ...... 

22 TO 24 YEARS ....... 

25 YEARS ANO OVER. ..... 

25 TO 29 YEARS 

30 TO >9 years 

3S TO 44 years 

45 TO 54 years 

95 TO 64 years 

65 TO 74 years ...... 

75 years ANO Over 

21 years and over 

MALE. 14 years ANO OVER. « 

19 ANO 13 

16 AND 17 years 

16 ANO 19 years. 

20 and 21 YEARS. 

22 TO 34 years 

23 YEARS ANO OVER . 

23 TO 29 YEARS 

30 TO 39 years ....... 

33 TO 44 YEARS 

43 TO 34 YEARS ....... 

SS TO 64 YEARS • ...... 

AS TO 79 TEARS •..*.•• 
75 years and over. 



21 years and Over 

female. 14 YEARS AnD CVCR . 

14 ANO IS YEARS 

16 AND 17 YEARS 

16 ANO 19 YEARS « 

20 ANO 21 TEARS • . 

m1 TO 39 years 

2S vEARS and over. .....< 

39 TO 39 years .•••.. i 

30 TO 3:t years 

19 TO 44 years < 

49 TO 59 years 

S3 TO AM YEARS 

65 TO 74 years ...... ( 

75 years ANO OVER 

21 years ANO OVER > 

• RtPRLSINU 3 LrO or RUUNOS 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



16 346 



1 1>6 

1 037 
933 
665 
1 140 

11 190 
1 619 

1 356 

2 629 
2 337 
1 603 

94 3 
629 

12 737 



7 657 

56T 
526 
456 
399 
530 
5 177 
779 
631 
1 103 

1 aoo 

767 

935 

267 

5 932 



6 690 



566 
531 
495 
466 
610 
6 020 

• 90 
737 

1 437 
1 351 

• 95 
509 
363 

6 635 

10 31 NO. 



3.6 



O.O 

0*7 

0*9 

0.7 

0.6 

4.5 

1.1 

1.5 

2.6 

3*0 

5.0 
10.3 
17.6 

4.1 



3.1 



5 

YE6RS 



1.4 



0.6 

1.1 

0.4 

1.3 

0.5 

3.9 

0.7 

1.3 
1.6 

2.3 

3.e 
• .3 
14.2 

3.6 



S2 
7 
12 
B 
29 
1 696 
36 
45 
175 
260 
399 
TT2 
340 

1 67S 



1.3 
0.1 
0.3 
0.6 
0.3 
!•• 
0.4 
0.7 
1*0 

1.4 

2.4 
4.2 
4.2 

1.6 



1.2 



6 AMO 
7 

YEARS 



e 

YEARS 



7.1 



26.1 

1.9 
1.2 

1.3 
1.7 

7.0 

2.1 

3.3 
3.1 

5.9 
10.2 
13.6 
14.9 

S*3 



6.2 



0.2 

0.1 

0*3 

0.1 

0.3 

1.5 

0*3 

0.4 

0.9 

1.1 

1.9 

3.3 

3.7 

1*9 



19 

6 

7 

5 

11 

929 

24 

25 
119 
150 
223 
213 
IBl 



746 



e 

1 

3 

3 

12 

717 

11 

20 

61 

130 

176 

159 

159 



>0 

1 

2 

5 

453 

6 
14 
54 

lOS 

136 

60 

S7 



21 

1 

3 

199 
3 
9 
37 
■ 1 
6T 
25 
12 



23.1 
1.2 
l.C 
1.4 
i.e 

6.3 
1.6 

2.3 

3.3 
4.7 
9.9 

13.1 

12.B 

S.B 



1 692 



394 
60 
32 
26 
90 
1 391 
72 
105 
270 
331 
312 
162 
79 

1 397 



921 



15.6 



R3.7 

7.6 

1.9 

2.0 

3.0 

13.9 

9.3 

5.3 

9.3 

12. 5 

90.3 

26.3 
31.1 

12.6 



12.9 



46.2 
S.Q 
2.1 
2.7 
2.B 

13.9 
3.3 
5.1 
4.« 

10. • 

19.3 

2S.0 

29.9 

12.3 



1 9ag 



Kivr SCHOOL 



1 

year 



6.9 



29.3 

23.1 

9.7 

4.0 

9.0 
9.9 

9.1 

9.6 
9.t9 
5*1 

5.7 
S.T 
9.1 

4*a 



7.0 



2 

259 

3 

6 

17 

69 

70 
59 

45 



228 

36 

22 

16 

29 

395 

39 

70 

132 

145 

130 

62 

16 

626 



971 



166 

29 

10 

11 

15 

796 

33 

35 

137 

196 

192 

100 

69 



730 261 »9 

X NOr ARRLlCKdLE 



, 966 
146 
95 
34 
S3 
1 240 
91 
57 
2tS 
35C 
247 
132 
77 

1 309 



917 



211 

90 

22 

10 

21 

363 

51 

22 

142 

160 

96 

63 

30 

390 



J_07l 



26.2 

21.1 

4.0 

2.5 
3.3 

5.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

5.2 
S.9 

6.2 

6.0 

5.3 



197 

261 

as 

49 

ao 

a IT 

133 

140 

197 

196 

102 

42 

6 

913 



2 

TEARS 



3 

years 



7. a 



1*6 

41.3 

7.9 

3.9 
3.7 
E.9 

4.3 
3.7 

7.0 

7.1 

7.4 

6.9 
9.x 



a. 2 



1.9 
91.2 

6.5 

5.3 

9.9 
7.2 
6.8 

7.2 
8.1 

7.7 

7.8 
6.0 

9.2 

6.9 



6.0 



0.1 

23.6 

23.1 

5.3 
3.7 

9.3 
9.1 

9.3 
9.9 

3.3 
>1.6 
:^.i 
2*1 

9iS 



6.1 



• 9 
YEARS 



2«.0 



0.1 
- 1.3 
93.3 

32.9 
^1.7 

30.9 

90.9 

59.5 

35.7 

39.2 

25.2 

19.7 

10.1 

31.6 



36.9 



23 

370 

129 

B6 

97 

905 

195 

139 

291 

177 

121 

25 

15 



2S8 
59 
22 
29 
32 
677 
40 
34 
14 3 
191 
151 
69 
48 



;39 

46 

18 

36 
367 

73 

72 

02 

93 

37 
10 

1 

909 



113 

wa 

iMO 
•31 
93 
450 
. 60 
68 
113 
•09 
63 
12 
5 



8 

ITS 

56 

31 

40 

378 

as 

37 

94 

75 

SO 

7 
' 5 



900 



0.2 

28i4 

18.0 

9.2 
3.9 

9.6 : 
S.8 

9.5 

5.7 

5.3 

4.0 

3.0 

2.5 

4.6 



1 3/6 



2 

164 

250 

66 

118 

756 

140 

127 

238 

160 

61 

20 

9 

699 



614 



15 

199 

69 

36 

57 

530 

112 

77 

196 

103 

63 

19 

9 



1 

68 

123 

41 

50 

921 

39 

69 
80 

70 
26 



>62 



0.1 

1.6 

54.6 

45.0 

49.7 

39.0 

49.0 

50.1 

47.9 
«5.S 

30.9 

21.2 

16.3 

40.0 



24 

318 

157 

456 

2 641 
609 
492 
784 
483 
186 

60 

27 

3 270 



1 668 



11 

146 

141 

20« 

161 

291 

106 

318 

295 

06 

SO 

14 



1 

117 

127 

24 

59 

434 

62 

30 

131 

91 

33 

14 

7 



IS 

172 

216 

247 

480 

310 

304 

466 

241 

100 

SO 

12 



1 

YEAR 



0.1 

13.7 

16.7 
8.9 
4.0' 

6.4 

5.5 
4.4 

3.7 
3.0 
2.2 

1.7 



0.1 

12.1 

X3.8 

7.2 

3.7 

6.2 

5.0 

4.1 

9.7 

3.0 

2.1 
1.6 

4.1 



2 

YEARS 



3 

TEARS 



(2) 

0.6 

22.2 

0.3 

S.S 

7.0 

8.3 

3.9 

6.0 

3.3 

2.9 
3.0 

5.3 



1 

76 

120 

80 

254 

60 

43 

67 

31 

16 

IX 

3 

366 



230 



0.2 

1.1 

14.0 

6.3 
5.7 

5.4 
5.1 
4.9 

4.6 
4.0 

4.0 

3.7 

5.1 



30 
61 

31 
107 

25 

22 

13 

23 

11 

4 

1 






7l3 304 I 600 496 1 8l9 

I LfSS than 0.05 PCRCCNr, 



1 

46 

67 

49 

147 

94 

24 

4i 

26 

3 



37 

39 
172 

49 

92 

47 

40 



239 



0.2 

9.7 

0.4 

2.0 

9.7 

2-6 

2.1 

1.0 

1.3 

0.9 

1.9 

2.9 



0.1 

7.9 
3.0 

1.7 

2.5 

2.7 

1.5 
1.3 

1.7 

1.9 
1*0 

2.2 



9 

99 

39 

111 

20 

19 
94 

20 
0 

' 6 

1 



J94 



1 

2 

30 

94 

176 

51 

24 

46 

99 

7 

7 

8 



70 

Hi 



iZl 

1*2 
11.7 
B)9 
U.3 
10.9 
9.B 
• •0 

3.2 

3.3 
3.8 

0.4 



3 YCAms 

Or 

rnomt 



MEOlAN 



tears 

CuM- 

heied 



S.2 



(El 

3.9 

6.7 

9.4 
3.6 

8.4 
3.9 

5.2 

3.8 

2.4 

9.3 



1.4 

12.6 

6*1 

10.1 

8*2 

6.3 

3.3 

3.4 

4.4 

3.2 

6.3 



3 

72 

413 

121 

io 

101 

5i 

34 

4T 

2 



1 

2.5 

3.2 

3.0 

a.< 

2.3 

2.6 

2.0 

1 

2.3 



10 

268 



50 



a7v 



3 

39 

205 

39 

97 

60 

30 

16 



242 

246 



38 

210 

67 

93 

91 

29 

17 

11 

2 



125 

17 

19 

37 

S3 

19 



IRI 

(Ml 

(Ml 

(Ml 

(Ml 

(Ml 

IRI 

(Rl 

IRl 

IRI 

IRI 

IRI 

IRI 



IRI 

IRI 

IRI 

iRt 

(Rl 

IRI 

IRI 

|R| 

IRI 

(Rl 

IRI 

IRI 

IRI 



10.4 



0.3 

10.1 

11.7 

12.5 
12.3 
10.1 
12.2 
12.1 
11.9 

9.5 

7.9 

6.2 

9.5 

19.6 



10.2 

8vl 

9.9 

11.6 

12.9 
12.3 

9.6 

17.2 

11.9 

10.9 

9.5 

7.6 
3.2 

3.7 

10.9 



Ofiii 



6.9 

10.3 
11.8 
12.5 

12.3 

10.3 
12.2 
12.2 
11.7 

9.3 

8.1 

6.6 

S.S 



131 1 10.7 
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APPENDIX D 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER. BY AGE. RACE, AND SEX. 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: MARCH 1970-Continued 

(Numbers m thousands. Ihe March 1970 survey includes 1.161.000 members of the Armed Forces S'*'** 

Q!T\ poM, but excludes ill other members of the Armed Forces) 



A&t* it* 



NC GKO— CON* 

le vcAis amp ovnr 

1« rNO YEARSe • i • • • • 
le AW J7 YFANa# ••••** 

1ft ANn 19 YEARS 

to ANp 21 Yf AR4. ••••«> 

22 to JR »£AR5 «••#••• 
29 years ANO OVtR. * , e • • 
2» TO 29 YCAR9 ••#••• 
30 TO 3r years •••••• 

3» 10 RR YEARS •••«•• 
•5 TO 34 YlAftS •##••• 
S3 TO 64 YEARS 
63 TO 7»l YEARS 
73 TEARS AKO OVERe # • • • 

21 YEARS and over. • • - • • 



RERCENT DiSTRIRUTION 



TOTAUe !• Yt^iS and OVCR 



16 AMD |3 YEARSe e e • • 

16 6ND l7 YfARRe • - • « 

16 6ND 14 Yf AR«e • • e • 

20 and 71 YfARRe e • • ' 

22 TO 2ft YIA«R e I e e i 

23 YEAR3 AND OvCRe • e ' 
23 TO 26 years u • e i 
30 TO Stl TEARS e • e i 
33 TO R« "ftARS • e e 
as TO 5ft Tf.ARS e e . 
35 TO Aft YfAftS • e e 
65 TO 7ft riARS e e e 
73 years ANO OVERe • 

21 years ANO OVER# • • 



RAUfe 14 years AND OVER 



iR and 15 VEftR^e e e 
16 ANP 17 YlARSe e . 
HI ANO 14 vr Aftfte e . 
20 ANP 21 YlA«Se e • 

22 TO JR 71 AHS e e e 

23 tears and PVlRe e 

25 TO 24 YIaAA i e 
30 TO 34 YfARS % e 
33 TO 44 . years • • 
•3 TO 34 YlARS • • 
S3 TO 64 ff^R3 e e 
63 TO 74 Y .^43 e i 
73 T12RS A«n OVtRe 

2f. Yt6'f5. • n;; OVSRe e 



FtM^:.le l« YEARS AN 

16 ANO 13 YFARYn . . . 

16 ANT ir YfARA. • . . 

le ANO |ft Y1 ARSi I e e 

20 and 21 r, . . 

22 TO ?4 Ylftl.'. a e e e 

23 YEAR*. A'-:* rviRe e • 

25 IL* 2» 71 4«S e e e 
XV YD 7* VIAftS • • e 
23 TV 4V «t A<*\ • e • 

•5 tr 5ft Y| 4ftS e e e 
S5 TO Aft WRftS • e e 
gS YO 1*“ » ' 4*5 e e e 
75 4^. •• CYfRi e 

21 YI6R3 R'r** tVERe e e e e *^.1® 

• RtPAlSINft OR RrUM'^ ID 2LR0 




X HOT ARPlICARLC. 
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APPENDIX E 

YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER. BY AGE AND ETHNIC ORIGIN: 

NOVEMBER 1969 



('^Numbers in thousands: ^Civilian noninstilutionat population) 







Veara of achooi cuapletod 


Median 


Ako and ctimtc origin 


Total 


Elcacntary 


achool 


High Kchcral 


Goll 


age 


yeara of 




Laaa than 
8 years 


8 

yaara 


1 to 3 
yeara 


4 

years 


1 to 3 
yoara 


4 yearn 
or were 


ecoplated 


Tbtal, 25 jcars old and over...... 


106, 2R4 


14,694 


14,244 


I8,68f 


35,984 


10,970 


11,707 


12.2 


Spanish: 

Central or South Anortcan. 

Puerto Alcan 


11,999 

12,ft29 

8,530 

4,683 

2,769 

1,584 

373 

320 

1,000 

549 

766 

49,286 

10,692 


1,25S 

1,103 

1,036 

938 

426 

ISO 

48 

59 

868 

248 

123 

6,624 

1,814 


1,437 

3,308 

1,193 

701 

445 

168 

34 

59 

250 

72 

79 

5,908 

1,589 


2,086 

3,030 

1,625 

904 

489 

172 

44 

35 

326 

107 

163 

8,756 

1,949 


4,021 

4,766 

3,046 

1,408 

971 

534 

80 

88 

344 

90 

248 

16,736 

3,560 


1,468 

1,270 

953 

313 

193 

198 

as 

38 

91 

18 

86 

5,527 

879 


1,726 

1,349 

877 

329 

345 

363 

'31 

41 

31 
13 
66 
5,735 
• 902 


12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

11.3 
12.0 
12.6 

12.1 

12.1 

8.3 

8.4 
12.1 
12 .a 
12.0 




33,^884 


1,064 


l,i50 


4,151 


10,387 


3,511 


3,621 


12.5 




2,301 

2,948 


lOO 

46 


105 

117 


357 

421 


94S 

1,351 


386 

416 


405 

498 


12 .8 
12.8 




1,670 


44 


61 


314 


754 


268 


233 


12.6 




602 


48 


30 


147 


455 


115 


107 


12.5 


IV>1 1 Hh 


503 


7 


15 


53 


271 


76 


82 


12.7 




209 


1 


1 


8 


52 


3T 


110 


184 


SpnniMh: 

O'litrai or South Anorloan. • 


125 


11 


15 


21 


44 


19 


16 


12.4 




loo 


12 


14 


13 


38 


10 


15 


12.4 




565 


131 


68 


136 


182 


38 


10 


10. a 




314 


68 


19 


69 


45 


9 


4 


0.0 




226 


16 


8 


50 


92 


38 


21 


12.4 




11,625 


419 


512 


3,036 


5,03' 


1,810 


1,817 


12.8 




2,595 


161 


186 


524 


1,127 


283 


304 


12.4 




















35 yoara old ohd ovar. . 


92,400 


Ui630 


1^094 


14,534 


35,597 


7,459 


8,068 


12.0 


S,696 


1,150 


1,332 


1,729 


3,077 


1,080 


1,321 


12.2 




9,977 


1,057 


a, 191 


. 1,609 


3,414 


854 


851 


12.0 




6,900 


992 


1,132 


1,311 


3,292 


587 


846 


12.0 




3,780 


890 


671 


757 


1,043 


186 


222 


10.3 





3,266 


420 


430 


436 


700 


117 


183 


10.9 




1,375 


148 


166 


164 


482 


161 


253 


12.4 


Spa Hi ah: 

Central South AoMTicaQ 


147 


37 


IS 


23 


37 


17 


15 


11.4 




211 


47 


46 


22 


52 


19 


28 


10.7 




1,343 


737 


183 


187 


161 


55 


21 


7.2 


Ufl 1 


335 


170 


54 


39 


45 


0 


10 


7.4 


Othar Spohiat) 


540 

37,661 


lot 

6,203 


71 

5,396 


113 

6,720 


150 

11,705 


48 

3,717 


45 

3,918 


11.4 

12.0 


MkiMetjad 


9,106 


1,693 


1,404 


1,424 


2,433 


598 


598 


11.1 


















PSHCXNT DlStKlBUTION 


















l^tal^ 25 yaara old and ovar * 


100 .0 


13.8 


13.4 


17.8 


33.9 


10.3 


11.0 


in 


too.o 


10.5 


12 .0 


17.4 


33.5 


12.2 


14.4 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 




100 .0 


8.6 


18 .0 


15.8 


37.2 


9.9 


10.5 




100.0 


12.0 


13.8 


18.8 


35.3 


9.9 


10.2 




100.0 


30.0 


15.0 


19.3 


32. Q 


8.7 


7.0 




100.0 


15.4 


16.1 


17.7 


35.1 


7.0 


8.8 




100.0 


9.4 


10.6 


10.9 


33.7 


13.5 


33 .9 


Spanish: 

Central or Sovjth Aaorican. • 


100.0 


17.6 


13.3 


16.2 


29.4 


13.3 


11.3 


(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 

(X) 




100.0 


18.4 


18.8 


11.0 


27. S 


11.8 


13.7 




100.0 


45.5 


13.1 


17.1 


18.0 


4.8 


1.8 




100.0 


i| 45.1 


13.2 


19.8 


16.4 


3.3 


2.4 






l| 16.1 


10.3 


31.3 


32 .4 


11.2 


8.7 


A1 1 other 

Not raportad *...... 


100.0 
100 .€ 


l| 13.4 

J 17.0 


13.0 
14 «t 


17. S 
18.3 


34.0 

33.3 


ii.a 

8.3 


11.8 

8.4 



* Includes person# wh9 r9port«d that thmy did iMit Iipov 




thvlr •thnlo origl%» 
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APPENDIX E 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER. BY AGE AND ETHNIC ORIGIN: 

NOVEMBER 1969-Continued 



(Numbers in thousands. Civilian nonmstitutionaj population) 









Ycare of nrhool resiplrtod 




Wrw4 f A VI 


A|!e and etlinlc oric:ln 


Total 


Klcvontaty achool 


Hlch 


achool 


Colloico 


yean of 
achool 






Ucie than 
0 yean 


R 

yean 


1 to 3 

yearn , 


4 

yearn 


1 to 3 
yean 


4 yean 
or MoTe 


coapleted 


rUUENT t> I !>TR I nWIOK- -Continued 
26 to 34 yean old.«vaaa*a 


100.0 


4.5 


4.8 


17.4 


43.0 


14.7 


15.2 


(X) 




100. n 


4.3 


4.6 


15. fi 


41.2 


16.9 


17.6 


(^) 




100.0 


1.6 


4.1 


14 .A 


47.4 


14.6 


17.5 


(X) 


Irlah 


ibo.o 


2,6 


3.7 


1H,A 


40.1 


15.9 


13.9 


(X) 




100.0 


5.3 


3.3 


16.3 


30.4 


12.7 


n.9 


(X) 





100.0 


1.4 


3.0 


10.5 


53.9 ; 


! 16.1 


l6.3 


(X) 




100.0 


0.5 


0.5 


3.S 


24.9 


17.7 


52. 6. 


(X) 


fipxinlsh: 

CentroL or South 


. 100. 0 


B.6 


la.o 


16 .ft 


35.2 


15.2 


12.8 


(X) 




100.0 


11.0 


12.8 


11.9 


33.0 


17. 4 


13.5 


(X) 




100.0 


23.3 


12 .0 




32.2 


6.4 1 


1 l.B 


(X) 


Puerto. h^CRR 


100 aO 


31.6 


B.9 


32.2 


21.0 


4.2 


1.9 


(X) 


Other Spanleh. a a a a a a 


100.0 


7,1 


3.5 


22.1 


40.7 


16. B 


9.3 


(X) 


All Other a 


100*0 


3.6 


4.4 


17.5 


43.3 


15.6 


15.6 


(X) 


Hot reported’ 


100.0 


. ^*2 


7.3 


20.3 


43.6 


10.9 


11.8 


(X) 


35 yeera old and 


100 aO 


16.5 


15.0 


17.6 


31.1 


9.1 


9.B 


(X) 




100.0 


12.0 


13.7 


17.8 


31.7 


U.l 


13.6 


(X) 




100.0 


10.6 


22.0 


16.1 


34.3 


B.6 


R.5 


(X 


Irish 


100.0 


14.3 


IB .3 


19.8 


32.9 


R.4 


9.3 


(x) 




100.0 


23.5 


17.8 


20.0 


27*6 


5.3 


3.9 


(X) 




100.0 


IB. 5 


19.0 


19.2 


30.9 


5.3 


7.2 


(X) 




100.0 


10. B 


12.1 


11.9 


35.1 


11.7 


IB.4 


(X) 


Spanish: 

Central or South Avcrlcim 


100.0 


25.3 


12.3 


15.6 


25.2 


11,6 


10.2 


(X) 




100.0 


22.3 


21.8 


10.4 


24.6 


9.0 


13.3 


(X) 




100.0 


54.9 


13 .0 


13.9 


13*0 


4.1 


1.6 


(X) 


Puerto klcsn 


100.0 


53.4 


16.1 


11.6 


13.4 


2.7 


3*0 


(X 




100.0 


lO.B 


13.1 


20.0 


28.9 


8.9 


8*3 


(X) 


All other.* 


100.0 


1 16.5 


14. S 


17.6 


31.1 


9.9 


10.4 


(X) 


Met reported* a a **a *••*•«*•€••*•* a 


lOO.ol 


1 30.4 


17.3 


17.6 


30.0 


7.4 


7.4 


(X) 



'Inclvdai paracAi who iraportcd that tha|r (ttd a«t bate thatr athate orlala. 
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YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER. BY AGE, RACE, AND SEX. 

FOR THE united STATES, BY REGIONS: MARCH 1970 ^ 



(Numbers in thouiends) 



UBION* A4C* SACCi 
4NQ MX 



AU. SACCX-^Ll 



TOTALf 29 YtATS AMO OVSS. 

, , 

MOAfH CCMTAAI, • • 

■ SOUTH • • •• • , 

VEST* •**••••••••• 

19 TO a« VKAN9 

moatmcast *••••••••• 

noath central , 

SOO IH •••• 

SCST* ••••• ••••••« 

«9 TO S« tears 

MQRTHCASr ••••••••.• 

NORTH CENTRAL 

SOUTH *••*••••••• • 

VEST* •••••••••••• 

SS TEARS ANO OVER • • • • 

northeast • • • 

north central •••••••• 

SOUTH *••*•••••••• 

REST* ••**•«•••••• 



ALL SACCS—rtMALC 
TOTAL t RS tears AM) OVER* 

hortheast •• ••••••••• 

north central 

SOOTH •••• ••••••••• 

orsT* •••••••••••;*• 

29 TO RA tears 

northeast • « • 

north central ^ • 

test* ••*•••••••••• 

A9 TO SA TZARS 

NORTMEAtr • • • • 

NORTH • • • 

SOUTH ••••••••••••• 

■E9T* ••••••••••••• 

S9 TEARS AND OVER • • 6 • • 

northeast ••••••••••• 

north CCTTrAL • • 

SOUTH 

•l9T«««i» • • • • ••• • • • 



NHItC— H aLC 



total I 29 vtAAS and OVER* 



NORTixXASr 

north central • • • • 
SOUTH •••••••• 

VEST ••••••••« 

29 TO R« TEARS* • 

NORTHEAST 

north central • • • • 

SOUTH •••••••• 

SEST ••»•••••• 

■9 TO M YEARS. • 



NORTHEAST • • 
NORTH central 
SOUTH • • • • 





S9 TEARS AMO OVER 



NORTHEAST 

north central • • • • 

SOUTH 

BEST* 



TOTAL 

RO^ULA* 

TION 


TU 


RB OR SCHOOL COHRLETEO 




EU 


LMENTART bo 


«00L 


HICM SCHOOL 


CDLLK« 


iCOtAN 

SCHOOL 


0 TO S 
TEARS 


9 TO 7 
TCARi 


B 

TSARS 


1 TO 9 
TtARB 


4 

tears 


1 70 3 
YEARS 


r—r~ 

tcarb 


B VCARt 
OR 

kooc 


YEARS 

CQirUTlO 


91 7SR 


3 031 


R MO 


7 00s 


B 390 


IS 971 


9 900 


R 093 


3 24B 


12.2 


12 S’t 


903 


1 077 


1 B30 


2 100 


• 107 


1 ai3 


1 043 


§22 




OAO 


AOO 


1 123 


2 907 


a 033 


R 797 


1 902 


1 081 


B44 


IS « 2 


19 929 


1 403 


3 ISO 


1 701 


a 917 


9 021 


1 910 


1 103 


C44 


iSa t 
It <2 


S 79S 


■ 309 


S33 


*07 


1 21 s 


a 710 


1 000 


•04 


734 


II.'s 


as S79 


SOA 


1 aoo 


1 047 


3 TOO 


B 73B 


3 109 


a 3V9 


1 447 


12.4 


9 AW 


09 


a3i 


94R 


091 


a 217 


4B4 


404 


077 


12*4 


A 9VV 


m2! 


237 


942 


1 002 


a 717 


■ 709 


400 


903 


12*S 


7 199 




000 


904 


1 200 


a 901 


M9 


447 


' 080 


12.3 


A 222 


S2 


113 


109 


990 


t 040 


B92 


RTR 


094 


12. B 


1* VS9 


t 070 


2 120 


3 139 


3 990 


B 700 


1 90S 


1 277 


1 001 


la.o 


9 200 


190 


OM 


100 


1 001 


1 400 


B13 


944 


242 


12. 1 


S 030 


130 


027 


1 199 


1 042 


1 701 


510 


339 


2a0 


22.0 


9 S93 


07A 


077 


720 


OOT 


1 392 


901 


324 ; 


307 


10.7 


3 aio 


laa 


ssa 


909 


001 


1 020 


BIB 


ao7 


231 


12!a 


S 30« 


1 3SS 


1 911 


a 201 


1 097 


1 003 


007 


307 


240 


•.4 


2 129 


aso 


394 


400 


20B 


200 


110 


109 


73 


B.7 


2 A 12 


200 


090 


BOO 


270 


200 


112 


M 


44 


B.4 


2 917 


OAO 


904 


039 


321 


aoB 


loo 


120 


73 


B.a 


1 310 


101 


ISO 


317 


100 


110 


40 


04 


00 


B.4 


97 927 I 


1 2 TIO 


9 001 


7 990 


10 327 


ai 903 


9 944 


3 9AB 


1 ir'i 


■a. 1 


lA 710 


012 


1 170 


a 170 


2 932 


9 OOB 


1 101 


B33 


314 


12 1 


IS VOO 


A03 


1 029 


2 470 


2 77a 


0 990 


1 944 


B3l 


3SA 




17 32A 


1 307 


2 909 


1 B2B 


3 370 


9 SOO 


1 B49 


1 C41 


SBl 


H *4 


* am 


323 


900 


MB 


1 000 


3 731 


1 341 


401 


903 


12. A 


2A ^11 


3S9 


000 


1 303 


B 741 


4 I sao 


a M4 


1 B20 


704 


12.0 


0 032 


B9 


ao3 


330 


1 au 


3 042 


S44 


072 


171 


la.o 


0 0*S 


91 


|30 


023 


s 291 


3 R9B 


741 


031 


1B4 


12*« 


7 393 


IBS 


OM 


009 


1 TOO 


3 040 


793 


9S0 


141 


ia*3 


A 327 


01 


100 




727 


t *90 


7t0 


370 


147 


12.9 


21 700 


BOA 


a 000 


3 217 


3 OOJ 


7 OBO 


1 471 


1 040 


920 


12.1 


9 Tl« 


197 


072 


003 


1 032 


a 207 


427 


249 


119 


12.1 


0 002 


120 


97B 


1 103 


1 111 


a 900 


934 


249 


111 


17.1 


0 9B2 


900 


1 07R 


700 


1 230 


1 OBO 


907 


34 a 


179 


11.3 


3 A03 


111 


no 


930 


410 


1 370 


90^ 


ITS 


122 


12.3 


11 390 


1 A3B 


1 oso 


a 000 


1 970 


a 097 


700 


424 


144 


O.B 


2 M9 


3B1 


B09 


BOO 


014 


990 


194 


74 


33 


0.7 


3 23a 


ao 2 


913 


1 0B9 


010 


934 


aao 


S2B 


40 


B.B 


3 3BV 


OlA 


703 


003 


050 


901 


130 


U\0 


09 


B.4 


1 79S 


191 


230 


3B0 


20B 


ROI 


104 


*4 


34 


10. t 


AO 000 


2 102 


R 040 


4 07B 


7 2B0 


,1R RIO 


9 290 


3 040 


3 120 


12.2 


11 VIA 


A39 


009 


1 709 


1 003 


3 000 


1 127 


1 042 


744 


ta.7 


13 010 


372 


002 


a 070 


a :ro 


0 ROB 


1 334 


001 


B12 


12.2 


19 03t 


077 


1 0S3 


1 093 


2 lOA 


3 SOB 


1 OIB 


1 078 


410 


12.1 


S OAS 


31B 


099 


B09 


1 103 


a 900 


1 STB 


73B 


TOR 


12.9 


20 97^ 


AOl 


09B 


1 092 


3 07u 


7 030 


a 491 


a aao 


1 444 


12.4 


A 090 


99 


1*3 


3ia 


729 


a 000 


410 


972 


046 


12.4 


0 020 


90 


SCO 


BIO 


009 


a 934 


724 


S73 


91B 


12.9 


9 OSl 


217 


000 


Br3 


090 


a 009 


BOO 


490 


RAO 


12.1 


3 S70 


70 


00 


17B 


SOB 


1 3BB 


747 


029 


R39 


12. B 


IB 072 


700 


1 701 


a B77 


9 100 


9 073 


1 M4 


1 224 


1 004 


12.1 


R B7A 


121 


032 


700 


032 


1 977 


341 


344 


2*0 


12.1 


9 207 


111 


3S0 


1 103 


003 


1 000 


0*7 


333 


331 


12.1 


A 09u 


37B 


707 


009 


002 


1 291 


072 


309 


293 


11.3 


a 007 


00 


1S3 


373 


032 


000 


OM 


227 


221 


12. 0 


7 002 


009 


1 309 


2 ICO 


1 020 


OOB 


090 


340 


asi 


B.7 


2 09u 


290 


330 


904 


2B9 


2M 


112 


lOS 


71 


B.T 


2 209 


211 


032 


B93 


272 


203 1 


112 


B9 


4A 


B.B 


2 110 


3A2 


007 


000 


304 


292 1 


102 


119 


44 


B.4 


1 100 


lAA 


170 


200 


i» 1 


197 1 


*2 


B4 


Ai 


4.B 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 23 YEARS OLD AND rVltR, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, ACE, 

RACE, AND SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES: MARCH IS *- >ntinuad 



/aRCA, ACC,^ AACC, AMD 5CX 



BOTH SOUS 

fOfAL« 2» years old AWD f'VtC 

MClKOPOLtTAM AREAS ..•••••• 

IN CCMrUAL CITIES 

OU1SIOC CrNTRAL 

HONHtfAOPOL ITAN 





2'j TO AO Y{ARS OLD ..•••• 

METROPOLITAN AREAS * 

IN CENTRAL CITIES • i 

DOT51DE CLNTQAt CITIES 
NONNCTROPDL ITAN AREAS 



FARM •••••••••' 

<11 YEARS OLD ANO OVER 
METP/'POl If AN AREAS • • • 

IN CENTRAL ElTtES. . • 

OUVSlOr CENTRAL CITIES 

nonmetropolitan ACCAS. . 





MALE 

TOTAL, JS YEARS OLD AHO OVER 



MEfROrOLSTAH AREAS . . . 

IN central cities. . . 
OUTSIDE central CITIES 
fdONMCTROPDl ITAN AREAS. . 
NONE Arm. ....... 

fARM 



25 TO 4<3 YEARS OLD . . 
METROROilTAN AREAS « « . • 
IH CENTRAL CITIES. . . . 
OUTSIDE CINTRAl CITIES • 
NONMETnOKQL ITAN AREAS. « • 
nonearn. •......< 

F ARM 

«1 YEARS Old ANO OVER 
METrOpOI ITAN ARCAS . . . 
IN CENTRAL CITIES. . . 
OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITIES 
I^NMETilOrOLITAN AREAS. . 

noneakn. . • 

farm It i" ...••• • 



TOTAL, 21 years old AMD OVER . . 



metropolitan areas ... 

IN central cities. . . 
0UT5U»r CENTRAL E HIES 
l$OKMCTROfOLITAN AREAS. . 

NONFARM . . 

FARM 

21 TO YEARS OLO . < 
KETROfOUlTAN AREAS . . . < 
IN CENTRAL CIT IlS. . . • 
OUTSIDE central CITIES . 

nonhltropouitan arias. . • 

nourARM 

Farm . | . . . ... . 

R1 YEARS OlC and over 
metropolitan areas . • . 
IN central cities. . . 
OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITIES 
NORM ETROPOL ITAN AREAS. . 
nonfarh. ....... 

f *rm .... _• . • • . 



• represents zero o« rounds to zero. 




B RASE LESS THAN Tl,ODO. 





APPENDIX F 



YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, AGE. 
RACE. AND SEX, FOR THE UNITED STATES: MARCH 1970 



AREA, AQC, RACE, 


ANO SEA 
















PERCENT 


0ISTR18UT ION 








RCniAN 

SCHOOL 

YEARS 

conplctco 


total 

POPULA- 
T ION 

(tkousanos) 


1 


YEARS or SCHOOL COMPLETED 


TOTAL 1 


ELEMENTARY SCFMV3L 


NICm school 


COLlECC 




n to R 
YEARS 


5 TO 7 
YEARS 


8- 

YEARS 


1 TO 3 
TEARS 


M 

YEANS 


1 TO 3 
VCARS 


8 

YFA8? 


5 years 

OR MQBE 


ALL RACES 


























1 

1 








BOTH sexes 
























! 

! 








TOTAL, 25 YEARS OlO ANO 


over 








lOM 310 


100.0 1 


5.3 


9.1 


1 i.y 


|7.| 


3M.0 


10.2 


A.S 


R.3 


12.2 


NETROPOLITAN areas . . • • 




. 








71 127 


100.0 


M.3 


7.6 


11.7 


47.2 


35. 3 


11.8 


7.7 


CiY 


12.3 


IN eENTRAl C IT ICS. . • • 












32 632 


100.0 ; 


5.7 


9.3 


13.3 


18. R 


32.0 


10.3 


6,5 


R.5 


12.1 


OiirSlOE CENTRAL ClTfES • 












3® 295 


100, 0 


3.1 


8.2 


10.2 


16.2 


38.0 


12.3 


8.7 


5,3 


I2.M 


ncTROroLlTAN ARFAS OF 9,000,000 0" 


MORE. . 




20 218 


lOO.O 


M.M 


T.l 


12.3 


17.2 


3M.7 


S i«8 


7. 1 


5.3 


sa.2 


IN central cities. . . . 












10 389 


100. 0 


6. 1 


9.1 


15.0 


18.7 


31^0 


9.9 


5.5 


M.8 


12.0 


OurSIDL central. C1T ICS • 












M 829 


100.0 


2.6 


. 5.0 


9.5 


15.8 


38.7 


13.8 


8.9 


5.8 


I2.M 


METROPOLITAN AREAS OF 1,000, OOO TO 


3, 


OOO, oco 


18 686 


1 00.0 


3.R 


7.0 


11.2 


4*. 3 


35.9 


11.9 


8.8 


5.3 


12.3 


Ifi -^LNlRAl CITIES. ... 












6 697 


100. 0 


5.3 


9.R 


12.? 


18.5 


31.2 


10.3 


7.2 


8.7 


12.1 


ooTSioc central cities . 












11 991 


100.0 


2. 3 


5.M 


SO. 2 


15.0 


38. M 


12.9 


9.7 


5.9 


li'.M 


metropolitan ARFAS of 250,000 TO 1, 


000,000 




22 22M 


100. 0 


R.M 


a.] 


11.3 


18. 1 


35.1 


11.2 


7.9 


8.5 


12.2 


IN central cities. ... 












10 2T| 


100.0 


5.1 


8.9 


11.9 


19.5 


32.8 


1 1. 0 


6.7 


8.2 


12.1 


OUTSIDC central cities . 












1 1 953 


100.0 


3.7 


7.5 


10.7 


1 7. 0 


37.1 


11.3 


8.0 


8.7 


12.3 


mctropol itan areas or less 


THAN 250,000. . 




9 997 


ido.o 


5.5 


C.9 


12. 1 


16.6 


35-5 


10.0 


7. 3 


R.2 


22.2 


IN €CnTCA\ cities. ... 












5 M’S 


100.0 


6.M 


9.6 


13.5 


15.5 


33.6 


9.9 


7.1 


M.3 


12.1 


OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITIeS . 












M 522 


1 00.0 


R.M 


8.0 


10.5 


17,9 


37.8 


10.0 


7.5 


3.M 


12.2 


MONNCTROPOL ITAM AREAS. . . 












38 183 


100. 0 


7.1 


11.8 


16.5 


16.9 


31.6 


8.1 


5. 1 


3.1 


11.6 


NOfclf ARN 












33 333 


100. 0 


7. 0 


1 I.M 


I5.M 


17.2 


31. e 


6.N 


5-M 


3.3 


11.8 


FARM ..... 










M 850 


lOC.O 


7.5 


IR.O 


23.6 


!'1.9 


30.0 


5.6 


2.9 


I.R 


10.0 


25 TO MR years OlO . . 












U7 886 


100.0 


2.0 


M.6 


6.M 


17.2 


■2.3 


12.6 


8.8 


5.6 


12.5 


Metropolitan areas .... 












32 036 


100.0 


1.5 


3.8 


5.1 


17.5 


M2.0 


13.9 


9.8 


6. 3 


12.5 


IN CENTRAL C IT lES. ... 












13 216 


100.0 


2.2 


5.2 


6.U 


|9.R 


38.8 


13. 1 


6.7 


6.2 


I2.M 


OUrSlDC CENTRAL CITIES . 












la 820 


100.0 


1.1 


2.7 


R. 3 


16.1 


MM. 3 


IM.5 


10.3 


6.8 


12.4 


nONNCrUOPOL iTAM areas. . . 












|5 Bm9 


too.o 


2.9 


*.« 


8.9 


la.M 


92.8 


9.6 


6.7 


M.l 


12.5 


z 

9 

< 

1 








- 1 ' 




|U 22M 


100.0 


2.8 


8.2 


8.M 


18.6 


M2.M 


10.2 


7.0 


9, 3 


12. 3 


fAaM.v . 












1 625 


too. 0 


3.0 


7.6 


12.9 


16. M 


87.0 


6.6 


M.l 


1.7 


12.2 


N5 VCA^YS OlO ANO OVER. 












81 M75 


lOO.Q 


7.8 


12.6 


18. a 


16.6 


27.5 


8.M 


5.2 


3.2 


!t.O 


MCTROPOL ITAr. ARlAS . . . . 












59 09| 


100.0 


6.5 


10.8 


17.0 


16. M 


29.7 


9.3 


5.9 


3.8 


11.8 


IN central cities. . . . 












19 61 ' 


. 100.0 


8.0 


12.0 


18.0 


17.7 


27.5 


8.P 


5.0 


3.M 


1 1.0 


OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITIES . 












|9 MTj 


100.0 


5.0 


9- 7 


16.0 


16.2 


32.0 


10. 1 


6.9 


M. 1 


12. 1 


NONMCTRO POL ITAN AREAS. . . 












22 33L 


100,0 


10. 1 


15.6 


21.8 


15.9 


23.6 


4.8 


3.9 


2. 3 


9.5 


NONFARN. . 












19 109 


100.0 


!0. 1 


15.3 


20.6 


16.2 


23.9 


7.1 


N. 2 


2.5 


9.7 


FARM ....... 












3 225 


loo.o 


9.6 


17.1 


29.0 


IM.2 


21. 0 


5. 1 


'2.8 




8 8 


NALC 


































TOTAL, 25 YEARS 01 El AkD r>Vt R 








51 7«M 


loo.e 


5.® 


9.9 




It. 1 


30.: 


' IC.C 


7.3 


6.3 


12.2 


METROPOLITAN AREAS • • . . 












33 :>18 


100.0 


M.M 


7.9 


St. 6 


16.5 


31.0 


12.3 


9.2 


7.2 


12.3 


IN central cities. • • . 












15 L:78 


100.0 


5.7 


9.M 


13.2 


17, 7 


28.6 


11. 1 


7.7 


6. 6 


12. 1 


ouTSioc central cities . 












18 IIMO 


100.0 


3.2 


6.6 


10.2 


15. M 


32.9 


13.3 


10.5 


7.8 


12. • 


NONMEtRO*C‘L iTAM AREAS. . • 












16 206 


100.0 


• 8.6 


12.3 


! 7. 3 


15.5 


28. M 


7.9 


5.3 


M.4 


SI. 3 














15 7M 


100.0 


8.M 


11.7 


16.0 


15.9 


28.6 


8.5 


5.6 


5.0 


11.4 


F ARM .......... 












2 «9U 


100.0 


9.6 


15.9 


25.6 


13.M 


27.1 


8.5 


2.0 


1.9 


9.0 


25 TO MM YEARS OLD . . 












23 M75 


100.0 


2.M 


3.3 


7.1 


16.0 


37.2 


13.5 


10.1 


8.0 


S2.5 


MCTROPOI. man APCAS . • . . 












:s 678 


lOO.Q 


1.6 


M..3 


5.5 


16.0 


36.7 


15.0 


.‘1.6 


9.3 


12.4 


.IN CENTRAI cities. . . . 












6 C03 


100. n 


2.3 


5.R 


6.7 


17.7 


3U.5 


13.9 


10.2 


6.6 


12.5 


OUT5IOC CINTRAL CITIES . 












9 22R 


100.0 


1.2 


3.2 


M.6 


iM.a 


38.3 


15.5 


12.5 


9.6 


S2. 7 


NONNETROPOL ITAN ARLAS. . . 












7 6M7 


100.0 


N.O 


7.M 


10. 3 


16.0 


38. 1 


10.8 


7. 3 


6. 6 


12.3 


NOrFARN. .... . ... 












7 OM9 


100.0 


3.8 


7.1 


9.7 


16.2 


37.5 


|O.B 


7.8 


7.0 


I2.M 


FARM .......... 












798 


100.0 


5. 1 


9.8 


15.7 


|U. 1 


MM, 0 


4.3 


2.6 


2.6 


12.1 


R5 YEARS OLD AND «VlR. 












28 309 


100.0 


8.7 


. 12.8 


IM. 0 


15. 1 


2M. 1 


8.5 


5.9 


0.6 


1 0.7 


METROPOLITAN APEAS . . . . 












!7 8*10 


100.0 


6.8 


11.0 


16.9 


16.9 


25.9 


9.9 


V. 2 


5.M 


11.7 


IN CENTRAL C IT ICS. . . . 












8 6’5 


100.0 


8.3 


12. 0 


1 7,0 


17, a 


2m. 3 


9. 1 


5.8 


8,9 


1 1.0 


OUTSIDE central CITIES . 












9 218 


100^0 


■ 5. 5 


1 0. 1 


15.8 


16.0 


2t.5 


10.8 


8.5 


6. 0 


12.1 


NONMLTROPOl M AN AREAS. . . 












10 M|9 


100.0 


12.1 


16.0 


22.6 


15.2 


21.1 


6. 1 


3.7 


3. 1 


9.0 


norfarnj .... .... 












0 722 


100.0 


12.2 


15. R 


21.2 


15.6 


21 .5 


6.6 


M. 1 


3.M 


9.2 


FARM - 












1 696 


100.0 


11.7 


16.8 


30.7 


13.1 


19.1 


3.7 


1 .7 


1.5 


6.4 


FcNALE 


































■ TOTAL, 25 YEARS OLD 


ANO OVEK 








57 527 


100.0 


u. 7 


8.8 


12.1 


in.o 


37^5 


9. 7 




2.M 




metnopolitan areas . . . . 












37 609 


100.0 


M.2 


7.q 


1 t.R 


|7.ft 




10.5 


6.3 


2.8 


12.2 


IN CENTRAL C IT ICS. . . . 












, |7 75M 


100.0 


0.5 


9.2 


13.5 


la. 9 


3U.M 


M.6 


5.5 


2.3 


12. t 


IHITSIDE CENTRAL CITIES . 












19 855 


100.0 


2.9 


5.9 


1C, 3 


16.9 


M2>8 


11.3 


7,0 


2,9 


12.3 


NONHETROPnLlTAN AREAS. . . 




• « « 








19 918 


;oo.o 


5.7 


11.3 


15.7 


IA.2 


3m,m 


8.2 


M.9 


1.6 


1 1.9 


NORFARN. . 












|7 56> 


iOD.O 


5.7 


11.2 


1«.9 


18. M 


3M.6 


8. 3 


5. 1 


1.7 


12.0 


F ARM .......... 












T -IS* 


100.0 


5,' 


11.9 


21 .*> 


16.5 


5*.l 


6.0 


3.9 


0.9 


11.0 


25 TO aM YE.5RS OlO , . 












2M lit 1 


100,0 


1.6 


M.O 


5.7 


19.5 


U7.2 


11.7 


7.5 


2.9 


12. R 


metropolitan irtas.. . . . 












16 M0« 


100.0 


1.5 


3.3 


M.8 


18.9 


«7.l 


12.9 


8. I 


3.5 


12.5 


IN CENTRAI E MIES. . . . 












6 813 


lon.o 


2.2 


M.7 


6. 1 


21.0 


M2. 8 


12.3 


7.3 


3. 7 


12.0 


OUTSIDE CENTRAL CMICS . 












9 596 


100.0 


0.9 


2.3 


3.9 


I7.M 


50. 1 


1 5.2 


8.1 7 


3, M 


12.5 


NONMETROPOl ITAH Ap;;«s. . . 
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Applebee, Roger K, National study of high school English programs : A 

re.cord of English teaching today. English Journal, 1966, 55, 273-281. 
(Task 2) 

AquinOp Milagros 5 Mosberg, Ludwig, & Sharr on. Marge. Reading comprehen- 
sion difficulty as a function of content area and linguistic complexity. 
SWRL TR 7, 1 August 1968. Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational 
Research & Development, Inglewood Calif. 

Argento, Barry J. The Job Corps literacy program. In Joseph A. Mangano 
(Sd.), Strategies for adult basic education . Perspectives in Reading, 

No. 11. Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1969. 

Pp. 21-31. (Task 2) 

Arnold, Richard D. Four methods of teaching word recognition to disabled 
readers. Elementary School Jouimal, 1968, 269-274. (a) (Task 2) 

Arnold, Richard D. Retention in reading of disadvantaged children. In 
J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Reading and rerlism . Interriational Reading 
Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 748-754. (b) (Task 2) 
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Arnold, Pvichard D. San Antonio Language Research Project, 1965-66 
(year two) findings. University of Texas » Austin. 1968. (c) (Task 2) 

Arnold, Richard D. Reliability of test scores for the young bilingual 
disadvantaged. Reading Teacher , 1969, 22 , 341—345. (Task 1) 

Aronow, Miriam S. A study of the effect of individualized reading on 
children’s reading test scores. Reading Teacher ^ 1961, 15_, 86~91. 

(Task 2) 

Artley, A. Sterl. Evaluation of reading. Instructor , 1965, 74(7), 89+ 



Artley, A. Sterl. Influence of specific factors on growth in interpre- 
tation. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Reading : Seventy-fiv^ years o^ 

progress. Conference on Readinc. University of Oiicago, 1966, 71- 

80. (Supplementary Educational. rographs, 96 , 71-80) 



Artley, A. Sterl. The teacher variable in the teacl-lng of reading. 
Paper presented at the latemational Reading Association conference, 
Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 30-May 3, 1969. 20p. ERIC: ED 031 376. 

(Task 3) 



Ashton, Beverly. A practical reading course for the slow learner in 
high school. English Journal , 1971, 97-101. (Task 2) 



Askins Billy E. The effectiveness of two different uses of anaudio- 
ii.structional program to teach the use of the Air Force Fiscal Account 
Structure and Codes. Doctoral dissertation (abstract), North Texas 
State University, Denton, 1967. Dissertation Abstracts , 2056 A. 

(Task 2) 



Askov. Eunice N. Assessing teachers’ attitudes t.N ivd in xdurlxzed 
reading instruction. Wisconsin Univ., Madison. Paper pr»=« nted. at the 
National Reading Conference, Atlanta, G&., Dec. 4-6, x969. Contract 
OEC-5-10-154. 14p. ERIC: ED 035 531. 



Atkinson, Richard C., & Hansen, Duncan N. Computer-assisted xnstructxon 
in initial reading: The Stanford project. Reading, Res^ajc h quarterl y^, 

1966, 2(1) , 5-25. (Task 2) 

Atlanta Public Schools, Ga., Community Skills Laboratories. Atlanta 
Model, a program for improving basic skills. Jan. 1967. 12p . Ei<. 

ED 018 519. 



Attea, William. A study of the relationships between specxfxed 
characteristics of teacher preparation, experience, and values md the 
reading achievement attained by pupils in first grade. Doctoral 
dissertation. State University of New York, Buffalo, 1966. Unxversxty 
Microfilms No. 66— 13,0G3. (Ta^k 3) 
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Atwater, Joan. Toward meaningful measurement. Journal of Reading, 

1968, U, 429-434. 

Aurbach, Herbert A., & others. The status of American Indian education. 
Interim report. Pennsylvania State Univ., University Park. Jan. 1970. 
BR-8-0147. Contract OEC-0-8-080147-2805. 173p. ERIC: ED 039 055. 

(Tasku 1 & 3) 

Austin, Mary C. The Harvard reading study — some implications. In 
Donald L. Cleland (Ed.>, New dimensions in r eading . Conference on 
Readu.ug, University of Pittsburgh, 1963, 19 , 25-31. (Task 2) 

Austin, Mary C. Current reading practices in the United States. In 
Warren G. Cutts (Ed.), Teaching young children to read . Proceedings 
of a conference, Nov. 14-16, 1962. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1964 No. 19, 16-20. (Task 2) 

Austin, Mary C. Reading in the kindergarten. Instructor, 1965, 74(7) , 

57, 90-91. (Task 2) 

Austin, Mary In-service reading programs. Rea ding Teacher , 1966, 1^, 

406-409. (Task 3) 

Austin, Mary C,' Professional training of reading personnel. In Helen M. 
Robinson (Ed . ) , Innovation and change in reading instruction . National 
Society for the Study of Education Yearbook, 1968, 67 (2) 357-396. 

Austin, Mary C. Shoulr’ colleges change their curriculums in preparing 
teachers of reading and reading specialists? In Nila B. S^aith (Ed.), 
Current issues in reading . International Reading Association convention 
proceedings, 1969, 13(2) , 444-451. (Task 3) 

Austin, Mary C., & Huebner, Mildred H. Evaluating progress in reading 
through informal procedures. Reading Teacher , 1962. '5, 338-343. (Task 2) 

Austin, Mary C., & Morrison, Coleman. The torchlighters i Tomorrow’s 
teachers of reading . Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Pres.s, 1961.. 

(Task 3) 

Austin, Mary C., & Morrison, Coleman., The first Rt The Harvard report 
on r eading in elementary schools . New York: Macmillan, 1963. (Tasks 2&3) 

Ausubel, David P . The psychology of meaningful verbal learning . 

New York: Grune & Stratton, 1963. (a) 

Ausubel, David P. A teaching strategy for culturally deprived pupils: 
cognitive and motivational considerations. School Review , 1963, 71 , 
454-463. (b) (Task 2) 



Bagford, Jack. Reading readiness scores and success in reading. 
Reading Teache r, 1968, 21 , .324-328. (a) (Task 1) 
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Bagford, Jack. The role of phonics in teaching reading. In J. Mien 
Figurel (Ed.) , Reading and realism . International Reading Association 
convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 82-87. (b) (Tasks 2 & 3) .. . 

Bailey,, Mildred H. The utility of phonic generalizations in grades 
one through six. Beading Teacher , 1967, 413-418. (Task 2) 

Bailey, Mi..ldred H. Utility of vowel digraph generalizations in grades 
one through six. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Reading and realism . 

Newark, Delaware; International Reading Association, 1969. 654-658. 

(Task 2) 

Bain, .Tune W. Reading achievement gains of adults in Air Force program. 
Journal of Reading , 1971, 14 , 467-472, 500. (Task 1) 

Baker, Carolyn C. Individualized reading with the ea.;_ables. 

Teacher , 1966, 2 ^, 148-149. (Task 2) 

Baker, Eugene H. Motivation for the disadvantaged, special problems. 
Grade Teacher , 1968, 85 (7) , 104-107. 

Baker, Eva L., & others. Experiments in kindergarten reading. Southwest 
Regional Educ. Lab., Inglewood, Calif. 24 Apr. 1968. ER— 6— 2865. 

Contract OEC— 4— 7— 062865— 3073. ERIC; EJ 020 873. 

Baker, Frank B. Computer-based instructional management systems: a 
first look. Reviex'ir of Educational Research , 1971, 41 , 51-70. 

(Task 2) 

Balow, Bruce. The long-term effect of remedial reading instruction. 
Reading Teacher , 1965, 18 , 581-586; (Task 2) 

Balow, Bruce, & Blomquist, Marlys. Young adults ten to fifteen years 
after severe reading disability. Elexuetitary School Journaj- y 1965^ 

44-48. (Task 1) 

Balow- Irving H. Does homogeneous grouping give homogeneous groups? 
Elemeatary School Journal , 1962, 63 , 28-32. (Task 2) 

Balow, Irving H. Sex differences in first grade reading. Elementary 
English , 1963, 303-306, 320. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Balow, Irving H. A longitudinal evaluation of reading achievement in 
small classes. Elementary English , 1969, 46 , 184-187. (Task .) 

Balow, Irving H., fie Ruddell, Arden K. The effects of three types of 
grouping on achievement. California Journal of riiduca tibhal — » 

1963, 14, 108-117. (Task 2) 

Baratz, Joan C. Linguistic and cultural factors in teaching reading to 
ghetto children. Elementary English , 1969, 46 , 199-203. (Tasks ) 
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Baratz-a Joan C., St Shuy, Roger W. (Eds.) Teaching black children to 
read . Washington, D. C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1969. 

Barbe, Walter B. Educator’s guide to personalised reading instnaction . 
Euglewood Cliffs, N. J.c Prentice-Hall, 1961. (Task 2) 

Barnes, Donald L. Reading disability and remediation in the United 
States. International Review of Education , 1964, 10 , 35-50. 

Bazmes , Robert F. Materials, methods , and programs for literacy 
education. Beview of Educational Research , 1965, 35 , 21S-223. 

(Tasks 1 & 2) 

Barrett, Thomas C. (Ed.) The evaluatxon of children's reading achieve- 
ment . Perspectives in Reading, No. 8. Newark, Del.: International 

Reading Association, 1967. 

Barton, Allen H. ' ">0131 class and instructional procedures in the 
process of learning co read. In Ralph C. Staiger & Culbreth Y. Melton 
(Eds.), New developments in programs and procedures for college-adult 
reading . National Reading Conference Yearbook, 1963, 12 , 167-174. (Taskl) 

Barton, Allen H. , & Wilder, David E. Research and practice in the 
teaching of reading. In Mathew B. Miles (Ed.), Innovation in education . 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 

1964. Pp. 361-398. (Tasks 2, & 3) 

Bass, Willard P. An analysis of academic achievement of Indian high 
school students in federal and public schools. A progress report. 
Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory, Inc., Albuquerque, 

New Mexico. May 1969. (Task 2) 

Bass, Willard P., & Tonjes, Marian J. Dropout or graduate? A synthesis 
of three studies on the degree of success of-^ American Indian high school 
students in the Southwest. In George B. Schick & Merrill M. May (Eds.), 
Reading: Process and pedagogy. National Reading Conference Yearbook, 

1970, 19(2) , 31-35. (Taskl) 

Bateman, Barbara-. The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities in 
current research. Summaries of studies. Illinois Univ. , Urbana, Inst. 
Res. Except. Children. Jun. 1965. 49p. ERIC; ED Oil 417. (Task 2) 

Bauer, Evelyn. Bilingual education in BIA schools. Paper given at third 
annual TESOL convention, Chicago, 111., Mar. 5-8, 1969. 16p. ERIC: 

ED 030 089. 

Bear, ,xd S. A comparison of a synthetic with an analytic method of 
teachiag phcizics in first grade. Doctoral dissertation, Washington 
University, St. Lou.is, 1958. University Microfilms No. 58, 3782. 

(Task 2) 
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Bear, David E. Bhonics for first grade: A comparison of two methods. 

Elementary School Journal , 1959 ' 59 , 394—402. (Task 2) 

Bear^ David E- Two methods of teaching phonics: A longitudinal study. 

E J.ementary School Jouriial , 1964, 64 , 273—279. (Task 2) 

-Beck, Isabel L. , & Bolvin, John 0. A model for non-gradedness: The 

reading program for individually prescribed instruction. Elementary 
English , :i5G9, 130-135. (Task 2) 

Becker, Johti T. Language experience approach in a Job Corps reading lab. 
Journal of Reading s 1970, 13 , 281—284, 319—321. (Task 2) 

Beckett, Dorothy B. Philosophical differences in reading concepts. 

Reading Teacher , 1964, 18 , 27—32. (Task 2) 

Bell, Paul W. A beginning reading program for the linguistically 
handicapped. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Vistas in reading . Interna- 
tional Reading Association convention proceedings, 1966, 11 , 361-366. 

(Task 2) 

Belmont, Lillian, & Birch, Herbert G. The intellectual profile of 
retarded readers. Perceptual and Motor Skills , 1966, 22 , 787-816. 

(Task 1) 

Benger, Kathleen. The relationships of perception, personality, 
intelligence, and grade one reading achievement. In Helen K. Smith (Ed.), 
Perception hnd reading . Iritemational Reading Association convention 
“proceedings, 1967, 12 (4) , 112-123. (Task 2) ; 

Bennet, Robert L. , & Coombs, L. Madison. Effective education to meet 
special needs of native children. Journal of American Indian Education , 
1964, 3(3) , 21-25. (Task 2) 

Benson, Josephine T. Teaching reading to the culturally different child. 
In Donald L.Cieland S Elaine C. Vilscek (Eds.), Progress and promise in 
reading instruction. Conference on Reading, University' of Pittsburgh, 
1966, 22~7^XC^i5ir 

Benson, Josephine T. Materials of instruction for the socially atypical 
child — advantaged. In Donald L. Cleland & Paul E. Stanton (Eds.), 

Reading in its sociological setting . Conference on Reading, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1967 , 23 , 135—153. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Benz, Donald A. , & Rosemier, Robert A. Concurrent validity of the Gates 
Level of Comprehension Test and the Bond, Clymer, Hoyt Reading Diagnostic 
Tests. Educational and Psychological Measurement , 1966. 26, 1057-1062. 

Berg, Ivar. Education and jobs : The great training i-obber y. New York: 

Praeger, 1970. (Task 1) 
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Berg, Paul C. Methods and materials in college and adult reading 
programs. In Paul D. Leedy (Ed.), ' Ccllege-adult reading instruction . 
Perspectives in Reading, No. 1^ Newark, Del. : International Reading 

Association, 1964. Pp. 27-44. (Task 2) 

Berger, Allen. Reading readiness: A bibliography. Elementary English, 

1968, 184-189. 

Berger, Allen. A comparative study of reading improvement programs in 
industry and education in the United States and Canada. Paper presented 
at the North Central Reading Association conference, Flint, Mich., Oct. 
31-Nov. 1, 1969. 32p. ERIC: EB 035 521. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Berger, Allen, & Beggs, Donald. Within-groups changes in reading 
perfontance, a further analysis. Perceptual and Motor Skills, 1968, 27j 
292-294. (Task 2) 

Berke, Norman D. An investigation of adult Negro illiteracy: Prediction 

of reading achievement and description of educational characteristics of 
a sample of city core adult Negro illiterates. Doctoral dissertation. 

State University of New York. Buffalo. University Microfilms No. 

67-11,507. (Task 2) 

Berkey, Sally, & Fields, Irwin H. Reading and study skills program. 
Journal '‘ of Secondary Education, 1961, 36 , 197-202. (Task 2) 

Bernardoni, Louis C. Results of the TOGA with first grade. Indian children. 
Journal of American Indian Education , 1961, 1(1) , 24-28. (Task 2) 

berridge, Nayne E., & Harris, Larry A. Guide to materials for reading 
instruction, supplement 1. September 1969 . 180p. , ERIC: ED, 032 452. 

(Task 2'> 

Berry, Brewt on. The education of American Indians, a survey of the 
literature. Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Research Foundation. Dec. 1968. 
BR 7-0813. Contract OEC 3-7-070813-3032. 176p. ERIC: ED 026 545. 

(Tasks 1 & 3) - 

Bertoch, Michael R. , & Jensen, Jay R. Project IN/SLIP (Intermountain 
School Learner Identification Program) Final report. Utah State 
University Foundation. 1970. (Task !) 

Beyer, Harold N., & Getting, Eugene R. Effect of encouragement and 
reassurance on students' performauce in remedial English. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1970, 64 , 59-60. (Task 2) 

Biddle, Bruce J., & Ellena, William J. Contemporary research on teacher 
effectiveness . New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964, (Task 3) 
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Blgaj, J. J. Reading program for gifted children in the primary grades. 
In J. Allen Flgurel (Ed.), Reading and realism . International Reading 
Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13 (1) , 144-148. (Task 2) 

Binkley, M. Edward. First grade entrance variables related to achieve- 
ment and personality, a study of culturally deprived fourth graders. 
Nashville-Davidson County Metropolitan Public Schools, Tenn., Division 
of Psychological Services. May 1967. 116p. ERIC: ED 026 229. 

(Task 1) 

Binkley, M. Edward. School entrance variables and later achievement and 
personality. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed .) , Reading and realism . Interna- 
tional Reading Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13 (1) , 628-634. 
(Task 1) 

Birch, Jack W., & others. Achool achievement and effect of type size on 
reading in visually handicapped children. Univ. of Pittsburgh, School 
of Education. 1966. CRP— 1766, BR— 5— 0367 . Contract OEC— 4— 10— 028. 

166p. ERIC: ED 010 274. (Task 1) 

Black, Millard H, Characteristics of the culturally disadvantaged child. 
Reading Teacher , 1965, 18 , 465-470. (Task 1) 

Black, Millard H. Teaching reading to disadvantaged children who also 
are deaf. In Jean U. Lehn^n, In-service training staff development for 
education of disadvantaged deaf children. California State Coll., 

Los Angeles. 1966. 337p. ERIC; ED 011 160. Pp, 270-292. (Task 2) 

Blackman, Leonard S., & Capobianco, Rudolph J . Evaluation of programmed 
Instruction with the mentally retarded utilizing teaching machines. 
Amprican Journal of Mental Deficiency , 1965, 70, 262-269. 

Blakeley, Paiil W., & McKay, Beverly. Individualized reading as part of 
an eclectic reading program. Elementary English , 1966, 214-219. 

lTask'',2)-.' 

Blank, Theodore. Audio-visual devices for teaching reading . Journal of 
Education , 1964, 146(4) , 75-93. 

Blaii, Harold, & Blau, Harriet. A theory of learning to read. Reading 
Teacher , 1968, 22, 126-129, 144. (Task 2) 

' Bllesmer , Emery P . Evaluating progress in remedial reading pro grams . 
Reading Teacher , 1962^ 15, 344-356 . (Task 2) 

Bllesmer, Emery P. Review of research on college-adult reading, 1968. 

In George B. Schick & Merrill M. May (Eds.) , The psychology of reading 
behavior^ National Reading Conference Yearbook* 1969, 18, 79-106. 

(Tasks 1 & 2) 
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Bliesmer, Emery P., & Yarborough, Betty H. A comparison of ten 
different beginning reading programs in first grade. Phi Delta Kappan, 
1965, 500-504. (Task 2) 

Blom, Gaston E., Waite, Richard R. , & Zimet, Sara. Content of first 
grade reading books. Reading : Teacher , 1968, 21 ,. 317-323. 



Bloom, Benjamin S., Davis, Allison, & Hess, Robert. Compensatory 
education for cultural deprivation . New York: Holt, Rinehart & 

Winston, 1965. (Task 2) 

Bloom, Sophie. Procedures and materials for the culturally disadvantaged 
reader in grades four through eight. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Meeting 
individual differences in reading . Conference on Reading, University of 
Chicago, 1964, 26 , 151-155. (Supplementarv Educational Monographs, ' 94 , 
151-155) 

Bloom -, Sophie. Improving the education of culturally deprived children ; 
Applying learning theory to classroom 5,nstruction. In Staten W. Webster 
(Ed.) , The disadvantaged learner ; Knowing , linderS tending , educating . 

San Francisco: Chandler, 1966. Pp. 483-489. (Task 2) 

Bloomer, Richard H. An investigation of an experimental first grade 
phonics program. Journal of Educational Research, I960., 53, 188-193. 
(Task 2) 

Bloomer, Richard H. A progressive-choice technique of organizing reading 
materials . Elementary School Journal , 1964, 65 , 153-158. (Task 2) 

Bloomer, pilchard H. Reading patterns of the rejected child. Reading 
T eacher , 1969, 22, 320-324, 340. (Task 1) 

BlC'S, Joan. Basal readers. In Erna Fleisher (Ed.), A critical review 
of e ducation for ch mging times . New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education Yearbook, 1963, 128-129. (Task 2) 

Bluestein, Venus W. Factors related to and predictive of improvement in 
reading,, Psychology in the Schools , 1967, 4, 272-276. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Bluinenfeid, Jacob P., & Miller, Gerald P. Improving reading through 
teaching grammatical constraints. Elementary English, 1966 i ■ 43, 752-755. 
(Tasks 1 & 2) “ ^ 

Bodzewski, Ludwig. Helping teachers use reading and other language arts 
in the total curriculum. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed. ) , Reading and the 
language arts. Conference on Reading, University of Chicago, 1963, 25, 
221-224, (Supplementasyr Educational Monographs, 93 , 221-224) (Task 3) 

Boldt , Robert F. Concurrent validity of the PAA and SAT for bilingual 
Dade Covmty high school volunteers . Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 1969. (Task 1) 
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Bollenbacher , Joan. A study of the effect of mobility on reading 
achievement. ' Reading Teacher , 1962 » ■ 15 j 356—360, 3b5. (Task 1) 

Bollinger, Miles H. A study of underachievement of Indian and non- 
Indian pupils in an integrated- school. Master’s project. Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen^ South Dakota, 1961. (Task 1) 

Bond, Guy L. First-grade reading . studies : An overview. Elementary 

English , 1966, 43 , 464-470. 

Bond, Guy L., & Dykstra,' Robert. Conference on Coordination of 
Accepted Proposals for the Cooperative Research Program in First Grade 
Reading Instruction. Final report. Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. 1964. 
CRP-F-062. 13p. ERIC; ED 003 422. 

Bond, Guy L. , 5. Dykstra, Robert. The Cooperative Research Program in 
First-Grade Reading Instruction. Reading Research Quarterl y., 1967, 

2(4) . (a) (Task 2) 

Bond, Guy L., & Dykstra, Robert. Coordinating Center fcr First-Grade 
Reading Programs. Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. Feb. 1967. CRP-X-001. 

BR-5-0341. Contract OEC-5-10-264. 392p. ERIC: ED 013 714. (b) 

(Task 2) 

Bond, Guy L. , & Dykstra, Robert. Interpreting the first grade reading 
studies. In Russell G. Stauffer (Ed.), The first grade reading studies: 
Findings of individual investigations . Reprinted from The Reading 
Teach^erT "Newark, Del.; International Reading Association, 1967. 

Pp. 1-10. (c) (Task 2) 

Bond, Guy L., & Tinker, Miles A Reading d ifficulties , thej^ ^ agnos_is_ 
and correction . New York: App: ,on-Century-Crofts , 1957 . 

Boney. C; DeWitt, & Lynch, Juli .. A study of 

the primary grades. Elementary English Review , 1942, 1^, 115-2J., XJJ. 
(Task 2) 

Bordeaux, Elizabeth A., & Shope, N. H. An evaluation of three 

'.approaches to teaching reading in first grade. Reading Teache r , iy66, 

'■■’’20, 6-11."' ■ ' 

Borg, Walter R. Ability grouping in the public schools; A field 
Study, Journal of Experimehtal Education , 1965, 1~97. (Task 1) 

Borg, Walter R. The mini course as a vehicle for changing teacher 
behavior: The research evidence. In Microteaching and minicourpes: 

Rationales and current research. Symposium presented at the American 
Educa.tion Research Association , Los Angeles, Feb . 1969. (Task 3) 
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Bormuth, John R. Cloze as a neasure of readability. In J. Allen Figurel 
(Ed.), Reading as an intellectual activity . International Reading 
Association conference proceedings, 1963, 8, 131-134. (Task 1) 

Bormuth 5 John R. Readability: A new approach. Reading Research 

Quarterly , 1966, 1(3), 79-132. (Task 1) 

Bormuth, John R. Comparable cloze and multiple— choice comprehension 
test scores. Journal of Reading, 1967, 10 , 291-299. (a) 

Bormuth, John R. New data on readability. Paper presented at a meeting 
cosponsored by the International Reading Association and the American 
Educational Research Association, May 1967. Up. ERIC: ED 016 586. (b) 
(Task 2) 

Bormuth, John R. New developments in readability research. Elementary 
English , 1967,^, 840-845. (c) Task 1. 

Bormuth, John R. Cloze readability pro’^edure. Elementary English, 1968, 
45 , 429-436. (a) (Task 2) ~ 

Bormuth, John R. Cloze test readability: Criterion reference scores. 

Jouimal of Educational Measurement, 1968, 189-196. (b) (Task 1) 

Bosley, Howard E. (Ed.) Teacher education in transition, Vol. I: An 

experiment in change. Multi-state Teacher Education Project, Baltimore, 
Md. May 1969. 354p. ERIC: ED 033 883. (Task 3) 

Bougere, Marguerite B. Selected factors in oral language related to 
first-grade reading achievement. Reading Research Quarterly , 1969, 5, 
31-58. (Task 2) 

Bowles, Samuel, & Levin, Henry M. The determinants of scholastic achieve- 
ment— An appraisal of some recent evidence. Journal of Human Resources, 
1968, 3-24. (Task 2) ~ 

Bowren, Fay F. The status of reading services in New Mexico secondary 
schools. Journal of Reading , 1970, 13, 513-518. (Task 3) 

Boyce, George A. Why do Indians quit school? Indian Education, 1960, 

No. 344, 4-8. 

Boyle, Sus an . ’ Trends in Florida high school reading programs. Journal 
of Reading , 1971, 14, 299-302 . (Tasks 2 3) 

Braam, Leonard S., & Oliver, Marvin E. Undergraduate reading education. 
Reading Teacher , 1970, 23, 426-428. (Task 3) 

Braam, I-^onard S., & Roehm, Marilyn A. Sub j ect-area teachers ' familiarity 
with reading skills. Journal of Developmental Reading, 1964, 7, 188-196. 
(Task 2) 
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Braam, Leonard S., & Roehm, Marilyn A. Concepts of a high school 
reading program and the role of a reading teacher. Jdur'dal of the 
Reading Specialist , 1967, Tj, 55-61. (Task 2) 

Bracken, Dorothy K. Visual skills and primary reading. Reading 
Newsletter 32. Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, N.Y. 
1964. (Task 2) 

Bradley, R. C. Do current reading practices stifle curiosity? Reading 
Teacher , 1969, 22 , 448-452. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Bradshaw, Ralph j Sensor, Phyllis, & Burton, Hov/ard. Reading programs in 
the junior college. In Malcolm P. Douglass (Ed,), Claremont Reading 
Conference Yearbook, 1964, 28 , 179-184. (Task 2) 

Braidford, Margaret. A comparison of two teaching methods, individual 
and group, in the teaching of comprehension in beginning reading to 
selected first grade children in the public schools of Great Neck, New 
York. Doctoral dissertation (abstract). New York University, 1960. 
Dissertation Abstracts , 20 , 4600 A. (Task 2) 

Bramlett, Troy. An experimental study with programmed linguistic 
readers in grades one, two, and three. In California Elementary School 
Administrators Association, The first Ri A survey of selected current 
practices in reading instruction . Monograph 18. Palo Alto, Calif.; 
National Press, 1966. Pp. 29-31. (Task 2) 

Brant, C. S., & Hobart, C. W. Eskimo education, Danish and Canadian: 

A comparison. Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology , 1966, 

47-66. 

Brault, Gerard J. Some misconceptions about teaching American ethnic 
children their mother tongue. Modem Language Journal , 1964 , 67-71. 

(Task 2) 

Braun, Jean S. Relation between concept formation ability and reading 
achievement at three developmental levels. Child Development , 1963, 
675-682. (Task 1) 

Brazziel, William F.» & Terrell, Mary. An experiment in the development 
of readiness in a culturally disadvantaged group of first grade children. 
Journal of Negro Education , 1962, 31 , 4—7. (Task 2) 

Brazziel, William F. Higher horizons in Souther elementary schools. 
Journal of Negro Education , 1964, ' 33 , 382--389. (Task 2) 

Brekke, Gerald W. Actual and recommended allotments of time for reading. 
Reading Teacher , 1963, 16, 234-237. (Task 2) 
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Brengleman, Frederick E. , & Mancing, John C. A linguistic approach to 
the teaching of English as a foreign language to kindergarten pupils 
whose primary language is Spanish. BVE06881 Fresno State College, Calif, 
CRP-2821. LIU39397 University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 1966. 246p. 

ERIC: ED 010 034. 

Brennan, Joseph T. Guiding principles for organising reading programs 
for the culturally atypical child — disadvantaged. In Donald L. Cleland 
& Paul E. Stanton (Eds.), Beading in its sociological setting . Conference 
on Reading, University of Pittsburgh, 1967, 161-166. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Brett, Sue M. (Ed.) Project English notes. English Jouimal , 1964, 53, 
465-469 . (Task 2) 

Brickner, Ann. Follow-up study of Listen Look Learn; First year 
students who used traditional basal programs in second year. Research 
and Information Report No. 1. Educational Developmental Laboratories, 
Huntington, N. Y. 1969. (Task 2) 

Brickner, Ann, & Scheier, Elaine. Summative evaluation of Listen Look 
Learn Cycles R-40, 1967-68. Research and Information Bulletin No. 12. 
Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, N. Y. 1968. 

(Task 2) 

Brickner, Ann, & Senter, Donald R. Learning 100 System use with Project 
100,000 inductees, Fort Polk Training Center. Research and Information 
Report No. 3. Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, N. Y. 
1969. (Task 2) 

Brightwell, Shelby, & Grebe, E. Leo. An action study; Initial teaching 
alphabet. School and Community , 1970, 56(7) , 28-29, 15. (Task 2) 

Brim, Burl J. Impact of a reading improvement program. Journal of 
Educational Research ^ 1968, 62 , 177-182. (Task 2) 

Briscoe, Cecil D. A reading program with lay aides and programmed 
material. Clearing House , 1969, 43. 373-377. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Brittain, Mary M. Inflectional performance and early reading achievement. 
Reading Research Quarterly , 1970 , ^,34-48. (Task 1) 

Broman, Betty Lou. Factors associated with teacher knowledge of reading 
skills. Doctoral dissertation. University of Tennessee, 1962. Univer- 
sity Microfilms No. 62-5574. (Task 3) 

Brooks, Deton J., Jr. The blackboard curtain: A study to determine the 

literacy level of able-bodied persons receiving public assistance. Cook 
County Department of Public Aid, Chicago. 1963. (Task 1) 
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Brovm, Don A. Educational charact-firistic£ of adult illiterates: A 

preliminary report-. ■ -In'-George -B. - Schick & Merrill M. May (Eds.)j 
frontiers in college- adult reading . National Reading Conference Yearbook, 
1966, 33, 58-68. (a) (Task 1) 

Brown, Don A. Relating methodology to characteristics of adult 
illiterates. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.) , Vistas in reading . Interna- 
tional Reading Association convention proceedings, 1966, 11(1) > 390-^92. 

(b) (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Brown, Don A. Variables predictive of success in learning to read. In 
J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Reading and realism . International Reading 
Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 794-797. (Task 1) 

Brown, Don A., & Loper, Doris J. Word recognition in the elementary 
school. In Marjorie S. Johnson & Roy A. Kress (Eds.) , Corrective 
reading in the elementary classroom . P^i^spectives in^Reading, No.^7. 
Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1967. Pp. 91-108. 

(Task 2) 

Brown, Don A., & Newman, Anabel. Attitudes of adult illiterates toward 
reading materials and educational programs. In George B. Schick & 

Merrill M. May (Eds.), Multidisciplinary aspects of college-adult reading^. 
National Reading Conference Yearbook, 1968, 17 , 167-180. (Task 1) 

Bro\vn, Don A., & Newman, Anabel P. Research in adult literacy. Journal 
of Reading Behavior, 1970, 1, 19-46. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Brown, Edward T. Programmed reading for the secondary school. hi^_h 
School Journal , 1966, ^ 327-333, (Task 2) 

Brown, James I. Evaluating a visual-linguistic, multi-media approach to 
primary reading. Paper presented at the International Readxng Associa- 
tion conference, Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 30-May 3, 1969. 12p. ERIC; 

ED 030 536. (Task 2) 

Brown, Virginia L. Reading instruction. Exceptional Childr en, 1967, ^4, 

197-199. (Task 2) 

Brueckman, Elizabeth A. Advanced reading program— Taft High School. 
Journal of Developmental Reading , 1961, 228-238. (Task 2) 

Brueckman, Elizabeth A. High school reading laboratory aids student 
development: Individualized practice, key to growth. Chicago Schoo l^ 

Journal, 1964, 373-376 . (Task 2) 

Bruininks, Robert H. Measures of intelligence, language, creativity, 
reading, and written language achievement of disadvantaged children, in 
J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Reading goals for the disadvaritaged . 

Del.; International Reading Association, 1970. Pp. 43-54. (Task 1) 
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Brulnlnks, Robert H. , Lucker, (}* » & Cropper, Robert L. 

Psycholinguistic abilities of -good j?oor reading disadvantaged first- 
graders. Elementary School JburnaJk * 1970, 70, 378-386. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Bryan, Quentia R. Relative iaport^^c^ of intelligence and visual 
perception in predicting reading a^^^i^vomeat . California Journa l of 
Educational Research , 1964, 15 , (Task 1) 

Bryant, Beverly. Miami prevents r^^ditig failure with the disadvantaged. 
Instructor. 1969, 78(7) , 106, 156-:157 . (Task 2) 

Bryant, K. Dale. Some principles reciedial instruction for dyslexia. 
Reading Teacher , 1965, 18 , 567-572/ (T^sk 2) 

Bryde, John F. The Sioux Indian A study of scholastic failure 

and personality conflict. DoctoraiJ- dissertation. University of Denver, 
1965. University Microfilms No. 6^^1-594. (Task 2) 

Brzelnski, Joseph E. Beginning re^^ing in Denver. Reading Teacher, 

1964, 18, 16-21. (a) (Task 2) 

Brzelnski, Joseph E. Reading in tl^^ kindergarten. In Warren G. Cutts 
(Ed. ) , Teaching young children to _^ad. Proceedings of a conference, 

Nov. 14-16, 1962. United States 0:^^ice of Education Bulletin, 1964 
No. 19, 50-58. (b) (Task 2) 

Brzelnski, Joseph E., Harrison, M. luaile, & McKee, Paul. Should Johnny 
read in kindergarten? A report on Iba penver experiment. NBA Journal , 
1967, 56(3), 23-26. (Task 2) 

Buchanan, Cynthia D. Programed rei^^ing. In Elaine C. Vllscek (Ed.), A 
decade of innovations : Approaches j^o b eginning reading . International 

Reading Association convention pro^^^edmgs , 1967, 12(3) » 227-233. 

(Task 2) 

Buck, Pearl S. Reading and the Am^^jican public. ALA Bulletin , 1966, 60, 
931-936. 

Buerger, Theodore A. A follow-up <2^ Xeioedial reading instruction. 

Reading Teache r j 1968, 21 , 329-334/ (T^k 2) 

Burkhart, Robert C. (Ed.) The ass^^smeht revolution: New viewpoints for 

teacher evaluation. New York Stat^ Education Dept. , Albany. Dlv. of 
Teacher Education and Certificatlo<^> StS-te Univ. of New York, Buffalo. 
Coll, at Buffalo. 1969. 343p. ED 036 485. (Task 3) 

Burkott, Ann P,,, & Clegg, Ambrose Ji^* Programmed vs. basal readers 
in remedial reading. Readin g Teauft ^g.» 1968, 21 , 745-748. (Task 2) 



Burmeister, Lou E. Usefulness of generalizations. Reading 

Teacher , 1968, 349-356. (Task ^) 
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Burnham^ Brian. Facing up to a . curriculum research design problem: 
Evaluating programs for the "educationally deprived". ! Oiitarib Journal 
of Educational Research , W 1967--68, 10 j 83-99. (Task 2) 

Burrows, Alvina T. , & Lourie, Zyra. When "two vowels go walking". 
Reading Teacher , 1963 , 17 , 79^-82. (Task 2) 

Bush, Robert N. The science and art of educating teachers. In Stanley 
Elam (Ed.), Improving tea cher education iii the United States . 
Bloomington, Ind.: Phi Delta Kappa, 1967. Pp. 35-62. (Task 3) 

Bush, Robert N. Can we develop curriculum-proof teachers? Educational 
Forum, 1969, ^,417-425. (Task 3) 

Bush^ Robert N., & Gage, N. L. Center for Research and Development in 
Teaching. Jotirhal of Research and Development iri Educa^^n, 1968, 1(4) , 
86-105- (Task 3) 

Bushnell, Don D. , de Mille, Richard, & Purl, Judith. The application of 
computer technology to the improvement of instruction and learning. In 
United States National Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Econcmic Progress, Technology and the American economy « Washington, 

D. C.: United States Govt. Printing Office, 1966. Appendix vo3 . 4, 

Educational implications of technological change . ?p. 2—28. 

Byerly , Carl L. , & T^ipple, Gertrude . Detroit * s multiracial reading 
program. Audiovisual Instruction , 1965 , 10 ^ 290—292 . (Task 2) 

Byers, Loretta. Pupils’ Interests and the content of primary reading 
texts. Reading Teacher , 1964, 17 , 227— 233;,, 240. (Task 2) 

Cabrinii M. Auditoryi span and functional articulatory disorders 

in relation to reading in gradb two. ' Journa l of Developmental Reading , 
1963, 7^, 24-28. (Task 1) ^ 

Califs Adult Education . California plan for adult basic 

education under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Sacrameiito. 
est. 1966. (Task 2) 

California Bureau of Compensatory Education Program Evaluation. 
Evaluation of ESEA Title I projects of California Schools. Sugary of 
^ ^ arinu Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, 1967i: (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) - 

California Bureau of Compensatory Education Program Evaluation. 
Evaluation of ESEA Title I projects of California schools . Summary of 
annual report 1966— 1967. Sacramento Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1968. (Tasks li 2, & 3) 
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California Bureau of Compensatory Education Evaluation and Research. 
Evaluation of ESEIA Title I projects of California schools. Annual 
report 1968-1969. Sacramento; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1969. (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 

California Elementary School Administrators Association. The first R; 

A survey of selected current practices iii reading instruction . Mono- 
graph 18. Palo Alto, ^Calif.; National Press, 1966. 

California State Committee on Basic Education. Basic education for 
adults: A report. Sacramento: California State Department of 

Education, 1965. (Task 2) 

California Test Bureau. 1963 norms: Technical report on the California 

Achievement Tests, 1957 edition. Preliminary edition. Del Monte 
Research Park, Monterey, Calif. est. 1967. 



California Test Bureau. Comprehensive tests of basic skills. Bulletin 
of Technical Data, Form Q, No. 1. Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, 
Calif. Oct. 1968. ' - 



Callaway, Byron. Relationship of specific factors to reading. In 
J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Reading and realism . International Reading 
Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13 (1) , 688—692. (Task; 1) 

Calvert, James J., & Cromes, George F. , Jr. Oculomotor spasms in : 
handicapped readers. Reading ' Teacher , 1966, ' 20 , ; 231—236 . 



Campbell, Joel., Testing of culturally different groups. KDR-63-4, 

No. 14. EB-64-34." Educational Testing- Service, Princeton, N. J. 1964. 



f' .,pL»tilli W. j S Bobbe, Carol, & Lamberti, Elaine. An 

evaluation of the California Achievement Test, Elementary, ; Form W, 
Reading Comprehension. Journal of Educational Research , 1964, 58, 

Cap Ian, Stanley W. , & Rub le , Ronald A= A study of culturally imposed 
Tactbfs on school achievement in a metropolitan area. Journal of 
Educational Resear ch 3 1964» 58 j 16— 21. (Task 1) 

Cardbn, Bar tell W.^X differences in scdiool achievement. Elementary 
Schodi Journal ^ 1968V" 68 , 427— 434; (Task 1) 



Carlton, Lessie, & Moore, Robert H. A study of the effects of self- 
directive dramatization on the progress in reading achievement and self — 
concept of culturally disadvantaged elementary school chlldreiix. Illinois 
State Univ., Normal. 1965. CRP-S-19Q. 83p. ERIC: ED 003 692. 



(Task 2) 
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Carlton, Lessie,, &- Moore, , Robei:t H. Culturally disadvantaged children 
can be helped. NE A : J burhal , 1.966, 55(6) , 13-14. (a) (Task 2) 

Carlton, Lessie, & Moore, Robert H. The effects of self-directive 
dramatization on reading achievement and self-concept of culturally 
disadvantaged children. Reading Teacher , 1966, 20 j 125-130. (b) 

(Task 2) 

Carmichael, Leonard, & Dearborn, Walter F. Reading and visual fatigue . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. 

Carrese, Louis M., & Baker, Chrl G. The convergence technique: A 

method for the planning and programming of research efforts. Management 
Science, 1967, 13(8) . 



Carroll, John B. Research in education: Where do we stand? Graduate 

School of Education Association Bulletin , 1960 ^ 3-7. (Task 2) 

Carroll, John B. Research on reading and its teaching: Educational 

psychology and educational research. Study prepared for James B. Conant, 
Harvard University. Sept. 1961. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Carroll, John B. The analysis of reading instruction: Perspectives 

from psychology and linguistics. In Ernest R. Hilgard (Ed . ) , Theories 
of learning and instruction. National Society for the Study of Education 
Earhook, 1964, 63(1) , 336-353. 

Carroll, John B. From comprehension to inference. In Malcolm P. Douglass 
(Ed.), Claremont Reading Conference Y earbook , 1969 , 33, 39-44 . (Task 2) 



Carroll, John B. Problems of measurement related to the concept of ? 

t ^ - ■ XI A ^ ; 15 wf Q -P**" ‘ a t ^ C ' . T""f T5 & 



1970'.'^;'- Pp.;- 71-80. I 

Carson, Roy M., : S; Thompson, Jack M. The Joplin Plan and trad? ;ioni L 

reading groups k Elementary School Journal , 1964, 65 , 38-43 . ( " ^) \ 



Carter k' Harold D. Ovhrr and under achievenient in reading. California j 

Journal of Educational Research ^ 1964 , 15 , 175-183. (Task 1) = 

Carter, John Li The long range effects of a language stimulation I 

program upon Negro educationally disadvantaged first grade children. \ 

Final report. Houston Unlv., Texas . 1967 . BR— 6—8390. Contract | 

OEC-4-7-998390-0455. 33p. ERIC: ED 013 276. (Task 2) | 

Carter, R; Phillip, Jr. The adult social adjustment of retarded and 

non7retarded. Journal of Reading , 1967, 11 , 224-228. 
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Carter, Thomas P. Mexican Americas in . school ; . A history of educational 
neglect . New Yorkt College Entrance Examination Board, 1970 . 

(Tasks 1, 2, & 3) ■ 

Carter, Thomas P. Cultural content for linguistically different learners. 
Elementary English , 1971, 48 ,^ 162-175. (Task 1) 

Carton, Aaron S. Corrective reading services for disadvantaged pupils in 
nonpublic regular day schools. Evaluation of New York City Title I 
educational projects, 1966-67. Center for Urban Education, New York, 

N. Y. Committee of Field Research and Evaluation. Oct. 1967. 78p. 

ERIC: ED 034 008. (Task 3) 

Cashdan, Asher, & Pumfrey, P. D. Some effects of the remedial teaching 
of reading. Educational Research , 1969, 11, 138-142. 

Cawelti, Gordon L. Reading improvement programs in selected Midwesteim 
high schools. Reading Teacher , 1963, 17 , 36-37. (Teak 2) 

Cawley, John F. Reading performance among the mentally handicapped: A 

program in assessment. Training School Bulletin , 1966, 63 , 11-16. 
(American Institute for Mental Studies) (Tasks 1 5i 2) 

Cawley, John F. , Burrow, Will H., & Goodstein, Henry A. Performance of 
Head Start and non-Head Start participants at first grade. Journal of 
Negro Education , 1970, 39 , 124— 131. (Task 2) 

Cawley, John F., Chaffin, Jerry, & Brunning, Herbert. An evaluation of 
a junJ.or high school reading improvement program. Journal of Reading, 
1965, 9_, 26-29. (Task 2) 

Cellura, A. Raymond i & Butterfield, Earl C. Intelligence, the Bender- 
Gestalt Test i arid reading achievement. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency , 1966 j 71 ,- 60-63. . (Task: 1) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Challj|> Jeanne S . Readability ; , An appralsaJ research and , application . 
Bureau of Educational Research ;Mono^ 34 . Columbus : , Ohio 

State Univeraity, 1958. (Task 2) 

Chall^ Jeanne S. Learning to read : The great debate . New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1967. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Chall, Jeanne S. Learning- to-read debate. Instructor , 1968, 77 (7) , 

91-96. (a) (Task 2) 

Chall, Jeanne S. The reading debate. School Management , 1968, 12 (3) , 
53-56. (b) (Task 2) ; 

Chall, Jeanne S. Research, in linguistics and reading instruction: 
Implications for further research and practice. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.) 
Reading rind realism . Iritemational Reading Association ccnventlon pro— 
ceedirigs, 1968, 13(1) , 56Q-571. (c) (Task 2) 
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Chall, Jeanne S.^ & Feldmann, Shirley C. First grade reading: An 

analysis of tt.e interactions of professed methods, teacher iraplementa- 
tion and child background. Reading Teach er, 1966, ^9, 569-575. (a) 

(Tasks 2 & 3) 

Chall, Jeanne S., & Feldmann, Shirley C. A study in depth of first- 
grade reading: An analysis of the interactions of professed methods, 

teacher implementation and child ba(*.kground. City Univ. of New 'York, 

City Coll. 1966. CRF-2728. 174p. ERIC: ED 010 036. (b) (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Chall, Jeanne S., Roswell, Florence G., & Blumenthal, Susan Hahn. 

Auditory blending ability: A factor in success in beginning reading. 

Raading Teacher , 1963, 17, 113-118. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Chalsant, James C , , & Scheffelin, Margaret A. Central processing 
dysfunctions in children: A review of research. United States Depart- 

ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland. 1969. 

Chan, James, & Kingsley, Elizabeth. Evaluation report of cooperative 
urban teacher education program, fall 1969 . Mid-Continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory, Kansas City, Missouri. 1970. (Task 3) 

Chance, Norman A. The EEklmo of North Alaska . New York: Holt, 

Binehart, & Winston, 1966. 

Chandler, Theodore A. Reading disability and socio-economic status. 
Jouimal of Reading , 1966, 10 , 5'*21. (Task 1) 

Cnansky, Norman M. Age, IQ, and improvement of reading. Journal 
Educational Research , 1S63, 56 , 439. (Task 1) 

Charles, Carol M. The irndian child's status in New Mexico's public 
elementary school science programs. Doctoral dissertation. University 
of New Mexico, 1961. University Microfilms No. 61-5266. 

C^ Edgar B. (Ed.) Mexican-Ameri can education, a bibliography. 

New Mexico State Univ., University i»ark. Mar. 1968. 28p. ERIC: 

ED 016 562.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Charles^ Harvey. A survey of reading services in the community colleges 
in the State University of New York.; Journal of the Reading Specialist, 
1970, 9_, 111-114. (Task 2) 

Chase, Francis S. The higher illiteracy. New York State Education , 

1964, 52(3) , 5. 

Chase, Naomi C. Ttie language arts preparation of elementary school 
teachers. Address presented at the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Council of Teachers of English, A,pr. 27, 1963. 8p. ERIC: ED 028 172. 

(Task ■ 3)- 
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Chasnoff, Robert E* Comparison of the Initial teaching alphabet (I.T.A.) 
with the traditional alphabet in first-grade reading. Newark State 
College Union, N- J. 1965. Project No. S-210. 16p. (Task 2) 

Chasnoff, Robert E. Rollow-up in the second grade of an es^eriment 
comparing the Initial teaching alphabet and the traditional alphabet in 
first-grade reading. Newark State Coll., Union, N. J. Paper read at 
the American Educational Research Association, New York City, Feb. 13, 
1967. 15p. ERIC: ED Oil 231. (Task 2) 

Chasnoff, Robert E. Two alphabets: A follow-up. Elementary’ School 

Journal , 1968, 251-257. (Task 2). 

Chem, Nona E. In-service education: The realization of the potential. 

In J. Allen Figurel (Ed . ) , Reading and realism . International Reading 
Association convention proceedings, 1968^ 13(1) , 401-407. (Task 3) 

Cheyney, Frazier R. The Informal reading Inventory: How to construct 

it, how to use it. Grade Teacher , 1970, ' 87 (6) , 116-117. 

Chlng, Doris C. Effects of a six month remedial English program on oral, 
writing, and reading skills of third grade Hewaiian bilingual children. 
Journal of Experimental Education , 1963, 32, 133-145. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Christ, Frank L. A prefcollege summer reading/study skills lab. In 
George B. Schick ;& JMefrill M. May (Eds.), Reading: Process and pedagogy . 

National Reading Conference Yearbook,' 1970 j 19(2) , 58-64. (Task 2) 

Christenson^ Adolph. Oral reading errors of intermediate grade children 
at their Independent, instructional, and frustration reading levels. In 
J. Allen Figurel (Ed .), Reading and realism . International Reading 
Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 674-677. (Task 2) 

Christianseh, Dorothy . Bilinguailsm:, Selected references on teaching 
bilingual students. Center Forum , 1969 , 4(1) , 27-28. 

Clark,; Marie W. "You're, reading, Mr . Mitchell!" NEA Journal , 1967, 
56(5) , 16-19. 

Clark, Willis W. Boys and girls--are there significant ability and 
achievement differences? Phi Delta Kappan , 1959, 41, 73-76. (Task 1) 

Cleland, Donald L., & Miller, Harry B. Instruction in phonics and 
success in beginning reading. Elementary School Jour nal, 1965, 65 , 
278-282. (Task 2) 

Clothier, Grant M., & Lawson, James H. Innovation in the inner-city: 

■ A report on the ,Coope7:ative Urban Teacher Education program. Mid- 
Continent Regional Education Lab V, Inc. ,. Kansas City, Mo. 1969. 

Contract OEC-3- 7-062876-3076. 68p. ERIC: ED 027 265. (Tasks 2 & 3) 
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Clymer, Theodore, The utility of phonic generalizations in the primary 

grades^ Reading Teacher , 1963, 16 , 252—258. (Task 2) 



Clymer, Theodore. Approaches to reading instruction. National 
Elementary Principal , 1965, ' 45(2) , 47—48, 53—55. (Task 2) 



Clymer, Theodore. What do we know about the teaching of reading? 
Educational Leadership , 1967, ' 24, 389-391. (Task 3) 

Coffman, William. Achievement tests. In Robert L. Ebfe ^ (Ed.), 
Encyclopedia of educational research (4th ed«) New York-. Kacmillan, 
1969. Pp. 7-l7. (Task 1)“ 

Cogan, Morris L. Research on the behavior of teachers: X new phase. 

Journal of Teacher Education, 1963, 14, 238-243. (Task 3, 



Cohen, Dorothy H. The effect of literature on vocabulary and reading 
achievement. Elementary English , 1968, 45 ^ 209-213, 217. (Task 2) 



Cohen, S. Alan. Research and teaching reading to disadvantaged 
learners: Implications for further research and practice. Paper 

presented at International Reading Association conference, Boston, Mass., 
Apr. 24-27, 1968. 15p. ERIC: ED 022 628. 

Cohen, S. Alan. Teach them all to road ; rneory . methods and materials 
for teaching the disadvantaged . New York: Handom House, 1969. (Task 2) 



Gohen, S. Alan, & Komfeld, Gita S, Oral vocabulary and beginning 
reading in disadvantaged black children. Reading Teacher , 1970, 24, 
33-38. (Task 1) 



Cohn, Stella M. 



Organizing and administering public school reading 
clinics. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed . ) , Reading and inquiry . International 
Reading Association conference proceedings, 1965-, JD, 224-226. (a) 

(Task 2) 



Cohn, Stella M. Upgrading instructibn through special reading services. 
Reading Teacher^ 1965, 18 , 477—481. (b) (Task 2) 



Coleman, E.B. Experimental studies of readability. Part II: Measures 

of readability and relevant populations. Elementary English , 3.968, 45, 
316-324. (Task!) 

Coleman, E. B. Collecting a data base for a reading technology. Journal 
of Educational Psychology , 1970, 61 , Mo. 4, Part 2. (Monogr. Suppl.) 
■(Task 2) 

Coleman. James S . Equality of educational opportunity . Washington, D. C. 
United States Govt. Printing Office, 1966. (Coleman Report) (Task 1) 





Colette, Sister Harie (Ed.) Studies on reading and on education of the 
mentally handicapped. Research Abstracts, vol. 5. Cardinal Stritch 
Coll., Milwavikee, Wis.,: 1963., 168p. ERIC: ED 025 085. (Tasks 1, 2 & 3) 

Collier, Marilyn. ■ An evaluation of multi-ethnic basal readers. 

Elementairy English , 1967, 44, 152-157. (Task 2) 

Columbia University, Bureau of Applied Social Research. Reading 
instruction in the United States ^ Sept. 1961. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Columbia University, Center for Adult Education. Analysis and interpre- 
tation of ABE experience in the inner city: Toward a theory of practice 

in the public schools. Annual report. May 1969-June 1970. 
0EG-0-9-422l63-441(324) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 

(Task 1) 

Colvin, Charles R. Objectives and emphases in college programs. In 
Clay Ketcham (Ed. ) , College Reading Association Conference P roceedings , 
1964. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Colvin Charles R. A reading program that failed or did it? Journal of 
Reading , 1968, 3^, 142-146. (Task 2) 

Colvin, Charles R, Qualifications and preparation of personnel in 
college reading programa. Journal of the Reading Specialist , 1970, 10, 

30^34. (Task 3^ ^ ^ 

Comstock, Aldyth T. Remedial reading teachers: Where do you find them? 

Reading T eacher , 1967, 20, 628-631. (Task 3) 

Conant, James B:. The education of American teachers . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. (Taflc 3' 

Condie, LeRoy. Ah experiment in oral language instruction of Indian 
children in selected New Mexico kindergartens. Im Miles V. Zintz (Ed.), 

A manual of readings for education across culGnrese. ao date. 

Connecticut Department of Education, Hartford- #. 2 aching of English 
language arts , problems and recommendations: >A r:sport of the Connecticut 
-English and Reading Advisory Committee. BULL-5107. (1968) 31p. 

ERIC: ED 023 660. 

Connor, Marjorie. Elementary reading teachers and the school psycholo- 
gist. Reading Teacher , 1969, 23, 151-155. 2) 

Cook, Cleo H., & Kolson, Clifford J. The certification dilemma. Journal 
of Tcamcher Education ^ 1963, 14, .l8‘^^-187. (Tasli 3) 
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Coombs . L. Madison c The educational disadvantage of the Indian American 
student. New Mexico . State Univ., University Park. ERIC Clear xnghouse 
on Rural Education and Small Schools. Jul. 1970. BR-6-2469. 

OEC-1-6-062469-1574. 159p. ERIC; EL 040 815. (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 

Cooper, Bernice. An analysis of the reading achievement 

Negro pupils in certain public schools of Georgia, bchool Review , . 

72 , 462-471. (Task 1) 

Cooper, Carin. The relationships among reading ab5.1ity, grade level, 
syntactical mediation in paired-associate learning. Paper presented at 
the American Educational Research Association conference, Feb. 1968. 

32p. ERIC: ED 016 576. (Task 1) 

Cooper 'james G. Effects of different amounts of first-grade oral 
English instruction upon later reading progress with Ch^orro-speaking 
children. Journal of Educational Research ^ 1904, 123-127. 

(Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 

Cooper, Leland R. Preparation of reading teachers for junior 

In Clay A. Ketcham (Ed.) . Readij^: Today^^s tomorrow s challenges. 

College Reading Association conference proceedings, 1969, JL, D/-oJ. 

(Task 3) 

Comet te John K. A comparative intergroup study between the Indian and 
stuSents in ths city school systc^ of 
Master's thesis, Nebraska State Teachers College, Gh , I960. (Task ) 

Cortright, Richard W. Inmate illiteracy. Jouri^; of Reading., 1965, 
163-167. (Task 1) 

Costello, Joan. The effects of pretesting and examiner characteristics 
on test performance of young disadvantaged children. Paper presented a 
American Psychological Association convention, Miami Beach, Plo^i a, 

1970 i 78th. (Task 2) 

Courtney Leonard (Ed . ) The use of theoretical models in reading . High- 

liehts of the 1965 pre-convention institutes. International Reading 

: 135p. eric: ED 028 905. 

Crane, August. The nature of reading disabilities. New York StaM 
Education > 1969 1 56 (5) » 41-43 • (Task 2) 

Cranney, A. Carr. Selected research in ffar’ 

Journal of Developmental Reading , 1964, 7_> 77-88. QTasfcs 1 6. 2; 

Crimmins, Leonora. New self-imagery through of 

Elementary School Administrators Association, Tl^ fipt R. A s^rv_x — 
selected c urrent practices in reading instruction. ^ onograp.i^^ 

Piilo Alto, Calif.; National Press, 1966. Pp. 39-45. ^Task 2) 



O 
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CriscuolOj Nicholas B, Enrichment and acceleration in reading. 
Elementary School Journal , 1967, 142-^146. (Task 2) 

oriscuolo, Nicholas B. — Attacking -the- reading problem in the secondary 
school. Journal of Secondary Education . 1968, 307-308. (a) (Task 3) 

Criscuolo, Nicholas P. How effective are basal readers with culturally 
disadvantaged children? Elementary English , 1968, 45. 364-365, (b) 



Criscuolo, Nicholas P. Sex Influences on reading. Reading Teacher 
1968, 21, 762-764. (c) (Task 2) 



Cromer, Ward. The Difference Model; A new explanation for some reading 
difficulties. Journal of Educational Psychology ^ 1970. 61. 471-483. 



Crosby, Muriel. Reading and literacy in the educaticn of the 
disadvantaged. Reading Teacher, 1965, 0^, 18-21. (Task 1) 

Crutchfield, Marjorie A. In practice; The language-experience approach 
to reading. Elementary English. 1966, 43, 285-288. (Task 2) 

» Robert L. , & Hughes , Hughle. Relationships between measured and 
anticipated achievement in reading. Junior ColleKe Journal. 1961. 32 
91-96 . (Task 1) ~~~ — * 

Curry, Robert L., & Roberts, Bette H. A comparison of four practice 
schedules in college developmental reading classes. In George B. Schick 

May (Eds . ), Reading; Process and pedagogy . National Readine 
Conference Yearbook, 1970, 19(2) . 65-70. (Task 2)' 

Cushenbery , Donald C.- Two methods of grouping for reading instruction; 

plan end the, cluster grouping plan. Elementary School Journal. 
1966, 6 ^, 267-271. — 

Cushenbeiry, Donald-- \j.; ■ The Joplin plan and cross grade . grouping . In 
Wallace Zj. Ramsey (Ed.) . Organizing for indivi dual differences. Perspec- 
tives in Reading, ; No . 9. ; Newark, Del.; Intej.'nat.ional Reading Associa- 
tion, 1967. Pp. 33-45. (Task 2) 

putts, Warren G. Reading unreadiness in the underprivileged. NEA Journal. 
1963, 52(4 ) . 23-24. (Tasks 1 & 2) ~ 

Cutts, Warren G. (Ed.) Teachin g yoxmg children to read . Proceedings of 
a conference, Nov. 14—16, 1962. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1964 No. 19. (Task 2) 

Dalton, Patrick; Gliessman, David; Guthrie, Harriet, & Rees, Gilbert. 

of reading improvement on. academic achievement. Journal of 
Reading , 1966, 9, 242-252. (Tasks 1 & 2) 
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Daugherty, Louise G. The Chicago program in l^guage and reading. In 
Amo Jewett, Joseph Mersand, & Doris V. Gunderson- (Eds . ) , Improving 
English skills of culturally different youth in large cities . United 
States Office of Education Bulletin, 1964 No. 5, 180~i84. (Task 2) 

Davey, Bobbe L. A functional reading readiness program for visually 
impaired children. Virginia Journal of Education , 1969, 62(7) , 28-29, 

32. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Davey, Elizabeth P. Evaluating the needs of the culturally disadvantaged 
reader in corrective and remedial classes. lu H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), 
Meeting Individual differ ences in reading . Conference on Reading, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1964, 133-136. (Supplementary Educational 

Monographs, 94 , 133-136) 

Davis, Allison. Teaching language and reading to disadvantaged Negro 
children. Elementary English , 1965, 42, 791-797. (Task 2) 

Davis, Frederick B. The role of testing in reading instruction. In 
H. Alan Robinson (Ed.). Reading ; Seventy-five years of progress^ . 
Conference on Reading, University of Chicago, 1966, 2^, 178-189. 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs j 96, 178-189) (Task 1) 

Davis, Frederick B. Identification and measxirement of reading skills 
of high-school students . Pennsylvania Univ . , Philadelphia. 1967 . 
CRP-3023. BR-5-0550 . Contract OEC-6-10-024. ''84p. ERIC: ED 014 397. 

(Task 2) 

Davis, Joanne W. Teaching reading with paperbacks in an elementary 
school: Three models for classroom organization. Elementary English , 

1970,^, 1114-1120. (Task 2) 

Davis, 0. L., Jr., & Slobodian, June J. Teacher behavior toward boys 
and girls during first grade reading instruction. American Educational 
Research Journal , 1967, 261-269. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Dawson, Mildred A. How effective is i . t . a. in reading instruction? In 
Nila B. Smith (Ed.), Current Issues in reading . International Reading 
Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13(2), 224-253. (Task 2) 

Deal, Margaret. A summary of research concerning patterns of WISC sub- 
test scores of retarded readers . Journal of the Reading Specialist: , 
1965, 101-111. (Task!) 

DeCarlo, Mary R. , & Cleland, Donald L. A reading in-service education 
program for teachers. Reading Teacher , 1968, 22 , 163—169. (TA&>k 3) 

Dechant, Emerald V, Improving the teaching of reading . Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prenticer-Hall, 1964. 

Dechant, Emerald V. Teacher differences and reading method. Education , 
1965, ^, 40-43. (Task 3) 
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Dechant, Emerald V. Diaghb^is and ' remediation of teading disability . 
New York t Parker, 1968. (Tasks 1* 2 & 3) 



deHlrsch, ’ Katrina. Potential educational risks. Childhood Education, 
1964,^, 178-183. (Task 1) 

deHirsch, Katrina; Jansky, Jeannette J., & Langford, William S. 

Predicting reading fail^^: A preli ni ihary ' s tudy . New York: Harper & 

Row, 1966. (Task 1) 

Deierhoi, Emily P, A case for the basal reader. ' Virginia Journal of 
Education, 1968, 61(6), 18-19. (Task. 2) 

Della-Piana, Gabriel, & Martin, Helen. Bjeading achievement and xnatemal 
behavior. Reading Teacher , 1966, 20, 225-230. (Task 1) 

Della-Piana, Gabriel; Stahmann, Robert F., & Allen, John E. Parents and 
reading achievement: A review of research. Elementary English , 1968, 

190-200. (Task 1) 

Denneri Bruce. Representational and syntactic competence of problem 
readers. Child Development, . 1970, 41, 881-887. (Task 1) 

Dentler, Robert A. , & Elkins, Constance. Intergroup attitudes, academic 
performance, and racial composition. In Robert A. Den tier, Bernard 
Mackler, & Mary Ell&n Warshauer (Eds.), The urban R*s : Race relations as 

the p roblem in urban education . New York: Praeger, 1967. Pp. 61-77. 

(Task 1) 

Dentler, Robert A., & Warshaucr, Mary Ellen. Big City dropouts and 
illiterates . New York: Center for Urban Education, 1965- (Republished: 

New York, Praeger, 1968) (Task 1) 

Denver Board of Education, Colorado School District No. 1. A» j^rojact for 
educa.tlonal opportunities through enriched and improved educatioh programs . 
ESEA Title I evaluation report, 1967-1968. 1968. DSD-P-68-033. 217p. 

ERIC; ED 038 455. (Task 2) 

Desb erg, Peter, & Berdiansky, Betty. Word attack skills: Review of 

literature. TR3, 1 June 1968. Southwest Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, Inglewood, Calif. 1969. (Task 2) 

Despain, Charles W. , Jr . Analysis of male Navaho students ' perception of 
occupational opportunities and their attitudes toward development of skills 
and traits necessary for occupational competence. Doctoral dissertation 
(abstract), Washington State University, 1965. Dissertation Abstracts, 
'^,\5i25;'A. 

Detroit Bureau of School Studies, the changing role of the language arts 
teacher. Report Of the annual English conference of the Metropolitan 
Detroit Bureau of School Studies (18th, Wayne, Michigan, March 5, 1968) 

37p. ERIC: ED 033 101. (Task 2) 
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Detroit Public Schools Department of Language Education. SEAGH — A 
junior high school course in reading and speech . Detroit Board of 
Education. 1966. (Task 2) 

Deutsch, Cynthia P. Auditory discrimination and leamihg: Social 

factors. Merrlll-Palitier Quarterly, 1964, 277-296. (Task 1) 

Deutsch, Cynthia P. Socio-cultural influences and learhing channels . 

Paper presented at the International Reading Association conference 
May 1967. lOp. ERIC: ED 015 825. (Task 1) 

Deutsch, Martin. Minority group and class status as related to social 
and personality factors in sc holastic achievement . Monograph No. 2 . 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Society for Apiplied Anthropology, Cornell University, 

\J1960.'\'' (Task -I);,, ^ ■■ 

Deutsch, Martin. The role of social class in language development, and 
cognition. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , 1965, 35, 78-88. (Task 1) 

Deutsch, Martin. Early social environment: Its influence oh school 

adaptation. In Daniel Schreiber (Ed.), Profile of the school dropout . 

New York: Random House, 1967. Pp. 203-214. (Task 2) 

Deutsch, Martin, & others. Institute for Developmental Studies interim 
prpgress report, part II: Research, and evaluation. New York Univ. , 

;N. Yv ' I^ for Deyelopmerital- istudies.^; N^ 

ED 036 312. (Tasks 1 & 2). . \ 

Deverick, Ruth S. Making adjustments in reading instruction for students 
■ with , social and emotional problems in grades fput^ through, eight . In 

Conference on Reading, University of Chicago, 1954- 26 , 86-90. 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs ^ 94, 86-90).#; il; 

research in teadirig reyeai^^ a^ 

in reading? English Journal ,, 1969> 58, .853^86i8^ ^^(Task l) . ; - a;/ 

Dieter, Alice., A parent’s viewpoint. Reading Teacher , 196V”, 20 , 756-758. 

Dietrich,-' Dprothy mV Standards and qualifications for. reading^^^s^^ 

. Reading Teacher, 1967, .483-486. (Task 3) , . ' , 

: Di Lprenzp,VLouis T.,, & Salter, 

' ,i . ga-rt-pp pyrigrarns for- adiigatiortally disadvantaged . Aildreh: IFollpw— up and 

replication. Exceptional Children , 1968, 35 , 111-119 . (Task 2) 

Dodds, William Gv A iohgitudihal study of two beginning rehd^ 

Words in color and traditiphal basal reader. Doctoral dissertation 

V 1 (abstract) , Wes t^M Reserve University j -. Cleveland, Ohio, 1966 . Dlsserta— 

V tibn , Abstracts , 2^ ■ 4163 A. ; (Task 2) 
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Dodds, William G. Phonics revisited; A brief history. : Educational 
Product : Report , 1969, 2(7) , 3~4. 



Dodla Norman B. A guide to a. model for the preparation of elementary 
school teachers. American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Washington, D. C.; ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, Washington, 

D. C. 1969. Contract OEC-0-8-080490-3706 (010) . 23p. : ERIC: 

ED 035 601. (Task 3) 

Doehring, Donald G. Picture sound association in deaf children. 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research , 1968,' 11, 49-62. 

Dolan, Mary E. A modified linguistic versus a composite basal reading 
program. Reading Teacher , 1964, 17, 511-515. (Task 2) 

Dolan, Mary E, Effects of a modified linguistic word recognition program 
on fourth-grade reading achievement. : Reading Research Quarterly , 1966, 
1(4) , 37-66. (Task 2) 

Dolan, Mary E. The effect of federal fellowship and institute programs 
in reading. In J. Allen Figure! (Ed;) , Reading and realism . Interna- 
tional Reading Association convention proceedings , 1968, 13(1) , 375-380. 
(Task:3) ■ 

Donelson, Kenneth, The loneliness of the long-distance teacher. Review 
■ of Daniel N. Fader and Elton B. McNeili Hooked on books: Program and 

proof . English ; Journal ii 1968, 57 , :731t738 . (Task 2) 

Donohue, Dan, & others . Guidelines for teaching the "undereducated" 
adult. Washington Off .State Supt. Pub. Instr., Olympia, 1966. I13p . 
ERIC ; ED 012 411 . (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Donze , Mary. T . Open-end reading program. Journal of Reading , 1971 , 14 , 
293-298. (Task 2) 

. Downing, J. A. Early problem-solving,' learning to read and the develop- 
ment v of Inteliigence . ^ International. Review of Education , 1963, 8, 

. 318-328. . V ‘ .■ 

Downing, John. British l.t.a. research. Reading Teacher , 1968, 21, 
640-646. (a) (Task 2) ^ J / ^ 

Doxming, John. A closer scrutiny of research data on 1 . t . a . Education , 
1968, 88, 308-312. (b) (Task 2) , 

Downing, John. Implications of research on children's thinking for the 
early stages of learning to read. In Malcolm P. Douglass (Ed.) , 
fi laremont Reading Conference Yearbook, 1968, 32, 206—212 . (c) (Task 2) 

Downing, John. Comparison of failure in l.t.a. and T . 0 . Reading Teacher 
:i969V''' 23 V '^3-47'/ 





Downing, John. Initial teaching alphabet: Results after six years. 

Elementary .School 'Journal, 1969 , 69 , .242rr249* (b) (Task 2). 



Downing, John. Children's concepts of language in learning to read. 
Educational Research , 1970,' 12 , 106-^112. (Task 1) 

Downing, John; Cartwright, Daphne; Jones, Barbara, & Latham, William. 
Methodological problems in the British i.t.a. research. Reading Research 
Quarterly , 1967, 85—100. (Task 2). 

Downs, S. John. An attack on reading problems . English Journal , 1962, 

M, 645-647. (Task 2 ) 

Doyle, Michael. A review of three significant compensa tory e ducation 
language programs for the culturally disadvantaged. Elementary English , 
1971, -^, 193-197. (Task 2) ’ 

Dramer, Dan! Self-contained reading-oriented classes in secondary schools. 
Journal of Reading , 1971, 14 , 365—368, 425. (Task 2) 

Driscoll, Helen N. In-class grouping. In Wallace Z. Ramsey (Ed.>, 
Organizing for individual differences . Perspectives in Reading, Wo. 9. 
Newark, Del.: ’ International Reading Association, 1967. Pp. .18-^32. 

(Task 2) 



Duf fey i Robert V; Elementary •school teachers ’reading . Maryland Univ . , 
College Park. Coll, of Education. ^^^1^ ^7P* • 

.:(Task^3)/'\^:: 



Duggihs ^ James H. 
1965, ^, 284-288. 



Reading and social differ 



ence . English ■ Journal , 



IDulin, ? 7 Keiineth:^L ^ • ■y : How alike - are they. , . really ? 

Journal of Reading , 1970, 13, 603— 609 . (Task 1) 

■ Bulihi^to : & QueaDy 1 Rbgetr|Fv,-;^ D^ and prediction of _ 

reading i^erfdrnia^ the National 

Reading Cbhf erehce annual convention, St . Petersburg, Florida, Dec. 3, 

1970, as part of a syaip os ium "Adult ReadingfSkill Improvement’’. 

^^■(Task'^i) -V ''' ' 1 V' 

Duncan, Rbge^^^ of teaching reading. Tulsa School Revj^e w, 

;-196W2-r(l)f ^4-5#ylTask:^^.2)-^ y ■■•. -; ■ 



Duncan, Roger li. That’s the best way to teach reading? School Manag ement, 
1964, 8(12) , 46-47. 

>Duhn, Mary^ k & Harris, Larry ; A; (Compilersl^^^^^.^R 
reading: Oral' reading. ERIC/CRIER Reading Review Series, Bibliograpny 

23. Nov; 1969. 



Durkin , Dolores . Children who learned - to - read at home . ‘ : Elementary 
School Journal , 1961,' 62, 15-18.' (Tasks 1 & 2). 

Durkin, Dolores. Children who read before grade 1; A second study. 
Elementary School ' Journal , 1963, 64, 143-148. (Task 1) 

Durkin, Dolores, Children who read before first grade. In Warren G. 

Cutts (Ed.), Teaching ybiing children to read . Proceedings of a conference 
Nov. 14-16, 1962. United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1964 No. 

19, 78-84. (a) (Task 2) 

Durkin, Dolores. Early readers — reflections after six years of research. 
Reading Teacher , 1964, 18, 3-7. (b) (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Durkin.j Dolores. A fifth-year report on the achievement of early readers. 
Elemeutrsay Sshool Journal , 1964, 65, 76-80, (c) (Task. 2) 

Dutkin, DoLDxes . Parents, reading and the schools. Sducation, 1964, 
415-417- (d) 

Durkin, Dolsrres . Children who read early: Two longitudinal studies , 

New York: Teachers College Press, Colijmbia University', 1966. (a) (Task 1) 



Durkin , Dolores . Identifying significant reading skills in kindergarten 
through grade three .In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.) , Reading : Seventy-five 

years of progress ^ Conference oh leading, Uniyersity of Chicago, 1966, 
28, 33-36. (Supplementary Educational Monographs ,96 , 33-36) (b) 



Dufkih j Dolbfes ; What is an effective methods course in reading? In 
J. -Alien Figurel (Ed.) , Vistas in reading ^ International Reading Associa- 
tion conventiph proceedings, 1966, 11(1), 291-293. (c) (Task 3) 



Durkin,- Dolores . Do sex differences affect reading? In 
77(9i, 25. "(a) (Task 3) ■ 



gj-ruc tor, 1968, 



Durkin ,, Dolores . What school administrators should know about early 
reading Nation’s Schools ^1968'^ 81(3) y : 12 6 ^- ^ (b) (Task \2) 

Durkin, Dolores. read? In Helen M. 

Robinson (Ed. ) , lihrio vat ion v ahd . change in reading ins t ruct iori . National 
Society for the Study of- siucatlbn Yearbook, 1968, 67(2) ,• 30-71. (c) 

,:(Task:'2:)''::':;;'' ■■ ■ 



Durkin, Dolores. A language arts program for pre-first-grade children: 
Two-year achievement report ; Reading Research Quarterly , 1970, 5, 534- 
565 . (a) (Tasks ;1 & 2) 

'Durkih, Dolores; - What' ioes ' research say about the time to begin reading 
ihstructibn? Jburhal bf Educatibhal ' Rbsearch, 1970, 64, 52-56. (b) 
(Tasks'-''l'v& ■ 2),: 
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Burr, William K. (Ed.) Reading difficulties ; ' Diagnosis , correction , 
and remadiation . Newark, Del. j International Reading Association, 1970. 
(Tasks 1 & 2) 

Durrell, Donald D., & Murphy, Helen A. Boston. University research in 

elementary school reading, 1933-1963. Journal or riducatioh , 1963, 

146(2), 1-53 . 

Durrell, Donald I Ooverhment support of in-service programs in reading: 
Pros and cons. In J. -Alien Figurel (Ed . ) , Reading apd realism . 
International Readi'ig, Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) _, 
370-375. (Task 3) 

Dussault, Gilles. A^ tbaairy o t- supervisiori in teachB: education . New 
York: Teachers Colfege ^esS:, Columbia University, 1970. (^ask 3) 

Dwyer, Carol Anne. Ilabkss prsared from unpublished documenrts from the 
National Center for Edxica^-ionsl- Statistics (DHEIW) • Educational Testing 
Service, Berkeley, Ga-li:i. 19Hi.. (Tasks 1 it 3) _ 



Dykstra, Robert . AudilnDry discrimination abilities and beginning .reading 
achievement. Reading Sssearcfa Quarterly , 1966, 1^, 5-34. (Task 2) 

Dykstra, Robert. Gonitinuation; of the Coordinating Center for First-Grade 
Reading Instruction Krograms . Final report . ; Minnesota Univ. , Minneapolis . 
Sep t . 1967 . BR.-6-1651 . Contract OEC-3-7-001651-0472 . 232p. ERIC? 

ED 0i5j865.'- (a);;:^ (Task:^ \ 

Dykstraw Robert. Cooperative Research Program in First-Grade Reading 

Ihhtruction. Childhood Education , 1967,. 44, 274-276. (b) - (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Dykstra, Robert. The use of reading readiness tests for prediction and 
diagnosis: A critique . 1x7. Thomas C. Barrett (Ed. ) , evaluation of 

chi Idren ' s reading achie vement . Perspectives in. Reading, No. 

Del . : International Reading Association, 1967 . Pp . 35-51 . (c) (Task 2) 

Dykstra, Robert. i The effectiyaness of code- and meaning-emphasis begin- 
ning reading prog^ Reading Teacher, 1968, 17-23. (a) (Task 2) 

Dykstiav Robert. Four types of primary reading programs: A comparative 

study. National Elementary Principal , 1968 , 47 (5) ,50-56 . (b) (Tas- 

Dvkstr a, Robert. Summary of the second-grade phase of the Cooperative 
Research Program in Primary Reading Instruction. : Reading Rese^ cb 

Quarterly , 1968, 4, 49-70. (c) (Task 2) 

Dykstra, Robert, & Tinney, R. Sex differences in reading readinessj 

first grade achievement and second grade achievement. In U. Allen Figure 

(Ed - ) . Reading an d realism. Interna tlonal Reading Association convention 
proceedings. 19687 15(1) > 623-628. (Task 1) 
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Eagle, Norman, & Harris, Anna- S. •Interaction of race and test on reading 
perfonaance scores. Journal of Educational Measurement , 1969, ^,131- 
135. (Task 1) 

Eames , Thomas H. Accommodation in school children. ' American Journal of 
Ophthalmology , 1961, 51 , 1255-1257 . 

Farly, Margaret J, Research and the classroom teacher . May 1967. 8p. 

ERICj ED 013 175. (Task 2) 

Early, Margaret J. Interview with Ruth StM:ang. Journal of Reading , 

1968, J^, 630-633. (Task 3) 

Early, Margaret J. What does research in~readihg reveal about successful 
reading programs? English Journal, 1969, 158 , 534-547. 

Earp,N. Wesley. Observations bn teaching reading in mathematics. 

Journal of Reading, 1970, 13 , 529-532. (Task 2) 

Ebel, Robert L. (Ed.) Encyclopedia of educational research (4th ed.) 

New York; Macmillan, 1969. 

Eddy, Elizabeth M. The beginning teacher’s induction into the inner-city 
school. In A. -Harry Pas sow (Ed .), Developing programs for the 
educ ationally disadvantaged . New Yorki Teachers^^ - College Press , Colximbia 
Universi ty - X? 68 ,^ ^ P^ (Task , 3 

Edington, Everett D. Academic achieyemesnt of Americajr Indian students — 
review of recent research. Paper presented at Rural Sociological 
Society meeting in San Francisco, Aug. 28-31, 1969. 12p. ERIC; 

,'ND ■032^68'.,'- ;v.\: ;■ v-vr;,:- V-..;, .y- y. .y- -.:y.:.-., '. 

Education . A selected bib libgraphy bn reading iris t ruction for the 
educationally retarded and the disadvaritaged. Education , 1965, 85 , 

:,;5Q3-506.' V- '.y, :yyyyy ^ ■ ■ - -v 

Educatibrial Systems Corp. , Washington , p.y C. OEO programs for migrant 
'arid seasbnai; farm workers. yi53p> ERIC; ED 028 877 . (Tasks 1 & 



2 ) 




Edwards, Mien J. , S Kirby, M. Elsie. Predictive efficiency of intelli- 
gence test scores; Intelligence quotients obtained in grade bne and 
achievement test scores [obtained in grade three. Educational and Psycho- 




Edwards , John L . , & Silvaroli , Nicholas , J . Reading improvement program ; 
A sequential ' bbUrse ih : efficient ; reading . Dubuque, Iowa; William C. 
Brown, 1969. (Task 2) 
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Edwards , Thomas J . The laniguage-experience . attack on cultural depriva- 
tion . ReadJ^ Teac^^ 1965, 18, 546-551. (Task 2) 

Elam, Sophie L. Acculturation. and learning problems of Puerto Rican 
children. Teachers College ' Recdrd.^ , I960, 61 - 258—264. (Task 1^ 

Elkins , Deborah. Teaching and learning strategies for disadvant^ed 
youth. £u A. Harry Passow (Ed.), Developing programs for the 
educationally disadvantaged . Hew York: Teachers College Press, 

ColtmEjia University, 3.968. Pp. 137-183. (Task 2) 

Elkins, Deborah. Instructional guidelines for teachers of the 
disadvantaged. Teachers College - Record , 1969, 70 , 593—615. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Eller, William. Evaluating achievement in college and adult reading 
programs. In Paul D. Leedy (Ed.), College— adult reading instruction . 
Perspectives in Reading, No, 1. Newark, Del.: International Reacting 

Association, 1964. Pp. 100-113. (Task 2) 

Eller, William. Contributions of the first and second grade studies. 

In J. A3.1en Figurel (Ed.), Reading and reali-sm . International Reading 
Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 585-588. 

Eller, William , & Attea, Mary. Three diagnostic reading tests: Some 

comparisons; In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.) , Vistas in reading . International 
Rsadirig Association convention proceedings , 1966 , 11(1) ,: 562-566 . (Task 2) 

Ellis, U. Berkley. Developmental reading in junior high school. Journal 
of Developmental Reading , 1962, 43-49. (Task 2) 

Ellson, Douglas G. A critique of the Targeted Research and Development 
Program in Reading. Reading Research Quarterly, 1970, _5, 524-533. 

(Tasks 1, 2, & 3) ^ ^ 

Ellson, Douglas G., Barber, Larry; Engle, T. L. , & Kampwerth, Leonard. 

^ Programed tutoring: A teaching aid and a research tool. leading Research 

C^iarteriy, 1 77-127. (Task 2) i 

EllsonV Douglas G., Harris, Phillip, & Barber, Larry. A field test of 
programed and directed tutoring. Reading Research Quarterly , 1968, _3, 
^'307-367."'-(Task'.2)""': 

Emans , Robert. When two vw^ go walking and other such things . Readin g^ 
Teacher , 1967; 21, 262-269. (Task 2) 

Emahs, SuDbert. What 4° children in the inner city like to read? 

Elementary School Journal , 1968, ' 69 , 118-122. (Task 2) 

Emans, Robert, & Urbas!,^ Raymond. Emphasizing reading skills in an English 
course for underachievtirs . • Jouriial of ’ Reading , 1969, . 12 , 373—376. (..ask- 2) 
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Emans^ Robert; Urbas, Raymond, & Dunmett, Marjorie, /fne raeaning of 

i>eadlng tests . Journal of Reading , 1966,^, 406-40> , 409, 

ERIC/ CRIER Staff (Ccjmpilers) Trends and practices - n secondary school 
reading: A companion bibliography ro A. Sterl 

ERIC/CRIER Reading Review Series, Bibllograpay -u5. .'aarch 197 . 

Erickson, Arnold A. The program for reading at the 1 ira Monte School. 
Re ading Teacher , 1964, 18, 111-113. (Task 2) 

Eson, Morris, & Flinton, Doris. Comparison of bonor- grades Sj^^e 7 
of original experimental and control groups inj;he lamguage S 

experiment. Appendix 1. Bethlehem Central School DiiStrict-, Delmar, 

N.^T. est. 1965. (Task 2) 

Evertts Eldonna L. Selected annotated bibliographr^ English, English 
educaSin“^^ National Council of Teachers °f English 

Champaign, 111. ERIC Clearinghouse on Teaching of Esiglisfa. Sept. . 

38p. ERIC: ED 022 778. (Task -3) 

Falconer, George A. A mechanical device for teaching sight 
to young deaf children. American Annals of ^ Dea^ 1961, 106, 5 

257. (Task 2) 

Farr, Roger C. The evaluation of reading behavior. Ihdi| oa ^Universi ^ 

1969, 45(^ 

Farr, Roger C. Reading; What can be measured? IRA monograph^ from ERIC/ 
CRIER Reading Review Series. Newark, Del.: International Reading 

Association, 1969. 

T. p«r»a-r. r Ua-rrls Larrv A. , Laffey, James L. , Smith, Carl B. An 

eSJ^ation of ’ reading’ programs in lindi^a schools . 

• School of Education Bulletin . 1969, 45 (2) , 1~92- ^ 

Farr, Roger C., 

^In ahd needs . Journaa o^ ^sding ^, 1 7 ^ 

‘317-319 .^'':-(Taska- 2;"^^^ "c' 

Fesold; Ralph W. Orthography in rendihg;^t.aterlal8_f9r.^^^^^^ 

speaking ’chlldrdh. in Joan C. Baratz i Roger W. Shuy (E&.) . lSa3!iH£ 

children to reed. Washington, D..C.! Center . for Applied 
Linguistics, 1969. Pp> 68-52. (Task 1) 

•FauslLii tferioniN,. ReaU^^ 

California Elementary School Administrators Asso^atlon ^ S- i 

survey of ««Udt,a ia»ti*Bt; iwstea£a:m'a^^ 4““^^ ' 

ts-palS- Aitiv^ Press, 1966., Pp. 23-28. (la. ... 

« qnine effects of percep training in kindergarten 

Faustinan, Mnxion N. S tt i v cm’if-i-i Vfh ^ ‘Patre^Ption 

: Sd'rlSilg!""^^ proceedings. 

12(4), 99-101. (Task 2) 
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Feeley* Joan T. Spanish-speaking first graders leam to read in Hoboken. 
Reading Teacher, 1969 , 23^ 40—42. (Task 2) 

Feeley, Joan T. Teaching non-English speaking first graders to read. 
Elementary Eiiglish » 1970, 199-208. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Feitelson, Dina. Teaching reading to culturally disadvantaged children. 
Reading Teacher , 1968, 22, 55-61. (Task 2) 

Feldman, Kenneth A. Using the work of others : Some observaticns on 

reviewing and integrating. Sociology of Education , 1971, 44, 86-102. 
(Task 2) 

Feldmann, Shirley C. Study in depth of first grade reading. Elementary 
English , 1966, 573-576. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Feldmann, Shirley C., Schmidt, Dorothy E., & Deutsch, Cynthia P. Effect 
of auditory training on reading skills of retarded readers . Perceptual 
and Motor Skills, 1968, 26, 467-480. (Task 2) 



Feldmann, Shirley, & Weiner, Max. The use of a standardized reading 
achievement test with two levels of socio-economic status pupils. 

Journal of Experimental Education , 1964, 32 , 269-274. (Task 1) 

Feldmann, Shirley,: & Weiner, Max. A fourth validation of a reading 
prognosis test for children of varying socioeconomic status. Educational 
and Psychological Measurement , 1966, 26, 463-470. 

Feldmann, Shirley, & Weiner, Max. Problems in construction and validation 
of tests for children from different socioeconomic levals. High School 
Journal, 1968, . 51, 262—267 . (Task 1) 

Feravoio, Beatrice T. Motivation: Rock and roll music has them swinging. 

Grade Teacher , 1968, 85(7) , 114-116, 118; 

Ferreej George. Philosophy and the body of knowledge unique to the 
profes^sion of education. In Pi Lambda Theta. The body of knowledge unique 
to the profession of education . Washington, D. C.l PLT, 1966. Pp. 9-26. 

Fields, Irwin H. Corrective reading at Hawthorne High School . Journal 
of Reading , 1966, 9, 182-185. 

Figure!, J. Allen. Promoting literacy. In J . Allen Figure 1 (Ed.), 
Reading and inquiry . International Reading Association conference pro- 
ceedings, 1965, , 430-443. (Task 2) 

Figurel,J. Allen (Ed.) Reading goals for the disadvantaged . Newark, 
Del.: International Reading Association, 1970. 

Filmer, Henry T., & Kahn, Helen S., Race, socio-economic level, housing, 
and reading readiness. Reading Teacher , 1967,- 21 , 153-157. (Task 2) 




Fishman , Joshua A. The breadth . and - depth , of English In . the United 
States. : Florida FL Reporter > 1969^ 7(1) , 41^-43, 151. (Task 1) 

Fitzgerald, Frances, Procedures and materials for the culturally 
disadvantaged reader- in . corrective and -remedial classes. In H. Alan 
Robinson (Ed . ) , Meeting Individual differences In reading . Conference 
on Reading, University of Chicago, 1964, 26, 159-163. (Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, 94, 159-163) 

Fitzgerald, louis. Responsibilities of the reading consultant in 
organizing reading programs for the culturally atypical child. In 
Donald L. Cleland & Paul E. Stan. ton (Eds.), Reading in its sociological 
setting . Conference on Reading, University of Pittsburgh, 1967, 23, 
177-182. 



F5,tzpatrick, Mildred. Reading is talk — written down. New Mexico School 
Review , 1967, 12-13, 46. (Task 1) 

Flaherty, Rose, & Anderson, Howard B. Boys' difficulty in learning to 
read. Elementary English , 1966, 43 , 471-472, 503. (Task 2) 



'Flanagan, John C. , & Cooley, William W. Project TALENT: Identification, 

development, and utilization of htnaan talents: Report of the eleventh 

grade follow-up study. CKP-635. University of Pittsburgh, 1965. 

(Task 1) 



;_Flanagan,. John C., & Cooley, William W. Socioeconomic environment and 
student abilities. In their Project TALENT: One-year follow-up studies. 
CRP-2333. School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 1966. 

Appendix E. (Task 1) 

Flanagan, John C. , Davis, F. B., Dailey, J. T., Shaycoft, M. F., Orr, D. 
B.,: Goldberg I. , & Neymah, C; A. , Jr. Project TALENT: The identifica- 

tionj development, and utilization of human talents; The American high- 
school student. Final report. CRP -63 5. University of Pittsburgh,. 1964. 

^'■(TaSk^D^V^:: -;; 



Flanders , Ned A. Teacher influence, pupil attitudes, and achievement. 
Minnesota Univ. , Minneapolis.- 30 Nov. 1960. CRP-397. 259p. ERIC; 

ED 002 865. (Task 3) 



Fletcher, J. p. Atkinson j R.Ci An evaluation of the Stanford CAI 
program in initial reading (grades K through 3) . est . 1971 . (Task 2) 



Flinton, Doris H. A three-year research project in beginning reading 
and language teaching. Bethlehem Central School District, Delmar, N. Y. 
est.- 1963. (Task 2) 

Flinton, DbrisH. Results of a five-year program of sequenced English 
langu-ige (instruction in primary grades. Bethlehem Central School 
District, Delmar, N.Y. est. 1964. (Task 2) 
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Flower, Richard M. , Viehweg, Richard^ & Ruzickaa. William R. The 
communicative disorders of children with kernicteric athetosis, II: 
Problems in, language comprehension and use. J ourhal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, 1966, ’ 31, 60—68. (Task 1) 

Fogarty, John E. Raising the level of literacy. School Life, 1964, 
46(7), 4-6. 

Folger, John K., & Nam, Charles B. Education of the American population. 
A 1960 Census Monograph. Washington, D. C. : United States Govt . 

Printing Office, 1967. 

Ford, David, & Nicholson, Eunice (Compilers) Adult basic reading 
instruction in the United States . Annotated Bibliography No. 15. 

Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1967. (Task 2) 

Ford, Nick A. Improving reading and writing skills of disadvantaged 
college freshmen. College Composition and CoromiiniCation , 1967, 18 , 
99-105. (Task 2) 

Forlano, George, & Abramson, Jack. Measuring progress of fourth grade 
pupils enrolled in the remedial program in reading of the after-scbiool 
study centers. Final report. New York City Board of Education, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Bureau of Educational Research. Jan. 1967. I4p., 

ERIC: ED 029 772. (Task 2) 

Fowler, L. F . The RISI individualized reading program. Reading T eacher , 
1960. 14, 101-102. (Task 2) 

Fowler, William. Cognitive learning in infancy and early childhood. 
Psychological Bulletin , 1962, 59 , 116—152. 

Fox, David J., & Barnes, Valerie. Urban school achievement, Memoranduia 
No . 1 . . Center for Urban Education, New York. Aug. 1969. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Fox , Gudelia A. , & Fox, Raymond B. The individualized reading contro- 
versy. National- Elementary Principal , 1964, 44 (1) , 46—49. (Task 2) 

Frager, Stanley & Stem, Carolyn.. ; Learning by teaching ; Reading 
Teacher , 1970, .23, 403-405, 41?. (Task 2) 

Frazeej Naomi B; An experiment in. teaching English to Spanish— speaking 
beginners through the use -of a series: of original pictures. Doctoral 
dissertation. University of Houston, 1964. University Microfilms No. 
65-3979. (Tasks 1& 2) 

Frazier, Alexander. The individualized reading program. In Helen M. 
Robinson (Ed . ) , Controversial Issues Iti reading arid promising solutions . 
Conference on Reading, University of Chicago j 1961, 23, ■ 57-74. 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs ,91, 57-74) (Task 2) 
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Frazier, Robert I., & Zaslavs Susan S. An automated and non-automated 
system of teaching. Reading Tdachar , . 1970 j,. 24 ,, 115— 119. (Task 2) 

Freeland, Alma. Intermediate grade reading and needs. Education , 1964, 
8 ^, 466-471. (Task 1) 

Freeman, Howard E., & Kassebaum, Gene G. The illiterate in American 
society: Some general hypotheses. Sbcla2L Forces ^ 1956; 34» 371-375. 

(Task 1) 

Friend, Jamesine, 6e Atkinson, R. C. Computer-assisted instruction in 

programming; AID. Technical Report No. 164, Psychology Series . 

Stanford University, Institute for Mathematical Studies in the Social 
Sciences. 1971. ' ' 

Fries, Charles C. Linguistics and reading . New York: Holt, Rinehart 

& Winston, 1962. (Task 2) 

Frost, Joe L. Effects of an enrichment program on the school achieve- 
ment of rural welfare recipient children. Texas Univ., Austin. 1968. 

BR— 6— 8107. Contract OEC— 3— 6— 068107— 0670. 15p. ERIC: ED 021 6/5. 

(Task 2) 

Frostig, Marianne. Corrective reading in the classroom. Reading 
Teacher , 1965, 18, 573-580. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Fry, Edward B. Teaching machines and reading instruction. Reading 
Teacher , 1961, 15, 43-45. (Task 2) 

Fry, Edward B. Are reading readiness materials necessary in the first 
grade? Rutgers , The State Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 1965. 7p. 

ERIC: ED 002 600. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Fry, Edward 3. Comparing the diacritical marking system, ITA, and a 
basal reading series . Elementary English , 1966, 43 , 607—611. (a) 

Fry, Edward B. : First grade reading instruction using diacriticai marking 
system. Initial teaching alphabet and basal reading system. Reading 
Teacher, 1966, 19 , 666-669 . (b) (Task 2) 

Fry, Edward B. Comparison of three methods of reading instruction (ITA, 
i)MS, TO) , results At the end of third grade. Final report . Rutgers , 

The State Univ. , New Brunswick, N. J. Sept. 1967. CRP-3050-1. 

CR-5-05 437-1. Contract OEC-6-10-022 . 88p. ERIC: ED 015 846. i^a) 

(Task'^-2)' , 

Edward B. First grade reading instruction using diacritical marking 
sys tem, initial teaching alphabe t and basal reading system— extended t o 
second grade. ' . Readlhg Teacher ', 1967 , 20, 687— 693. (b) 
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Fry, Edward ,B. I/t/a; . A. lo'ok-at the research, data. Education, .. 1967, 

•87, 549-553. (c) (Task 2)' 

Fry, Edward B.. Programmed instruction and automation in beginning 
reading today. Illinbis Schools Journal, 1967, 47 , 250-258. (d) (Task 2) 

Fry, Edward B. A; readability formula that saves time. In- George B. 
Schick & Merrill M. May (Eds.), Multidisciplinary aspects of : cbllege- 
adtilt reading . National Reading Conference Yearbook, 1968, 17, 199-204. 

Fry, Edward B. Comparison of -beginning; reading with i..t.a., DMS, and 
t.o. after three years. Reading Teacher , 1969, 22 ^ 357-362. (Task 2) 

Frymier, Jack R. The effect of class size upon reading achievement in 
first grade. Reading Teacher , 1964, 18 , 90-93. (Task 1) 

Fuchs, Edmund F. U. S. Army Behavioral Science Research Laboratory 
current research on lower ability personnel, no date. (Task 1) 

Fuller, Gerald B;, & Ende, Russell. The effectiveness of visual . 
perception, intelligence and reading understanding in predicting reeding 
achievement in junior high school children, Jburnal of Educational 
Research , 1967, 60, 280-282. 

Fullmer, Daniel W. , & Kolson, Glif ford J. A beginning reading Yoeabulary 
Jouimal of Educational Research , 1961, 54 , 270-272. --(Task 2) 

Fiirnb , Orlando F. , 6e Collins, George , J. Class size and -pupil learning 
Baltimore City Public Schools, Md. Oct. 1967. 153p. ERIC: ED 025 003. 

,;:^-;XTasks.-:i:&^2).rrA^:;;-^^^ . v;- y,,' --y." 

^ The effectiveness of a cpllege.; course in the teaching of 

reading. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.) , Reading and inquiry . International 
■ - Reading Assbciation vconference -proceedings a 1965 , 10 , _370-3,72 . (Task 3) 

& Aiirldon, Edmund; Teacher-pupil Interaction ’patterns ^ i^ 
the teaching of reading in the elementary school. Reading Teacher , 1965 , 

;,-,y ,283-287. ... , '' 

Furstv Norma, & Mattleman, • Marciene ;rS . Classroom climate . NEA Journal , 

1968, 57(4) , 22-24. :-y ,y; , . :v^^;y•‘V'^:' : 

; Furth, Hans. G.^-^ A of . reading test norms of ,. deaf and hearing 

children;;! i^erican Annels : 61 19^6, ' ill , 461-462 : (Task 1) 

Gage, Nathaniel L. Handbook of research on teacihlng . Chicago ; Rand 
McNally, 1963. (Task 3) 

Gage j V, Nathaniel L ; Teaching me thods,. ; In Robert L . Ebel (Ed . ) , 
Ehcyciopediavof educatiohai research. ! ; (4th ed. ) f New York: Macmillan, 

1969. -- ,Fp.!:1446-1458.:-:yy 




Gage, Nathaniel L. , & others. Explorations of the teacher ’s effectiire- 
ness in »ixplaining. Technical report No. 4. . Stanford . Center for 

Research and Development in Teaching, Stanford Univ., calif •» School of 
Education. Dec. 1968. BR-5-0252. Contract OEC-6— 10-078. 59p. 

ERIC: ED 028 147. (Task 2) 



Gage, Nathaniel L., & Unruh, W. R. Theoretical formulations for research 
on teaching. Review o f Educhtibiial Research , 1967, 37 » 358-370. (Task 3) 



Gagon, Glen Scott. A diagnostic study of the phonic abilities of elemen- 
tary teachers in the state- of Utah. Research Study No. 1. Doctoral 
dissertation, Colorado State College, 1960. University Microfilms No. 
60-6256. (Tasks 2 & 3) 



Gaines, Lynette Saines. 1-laterials of instruction for the socially 
atypical child“disadvantagedi In Donald L. Cleland & P^ul E. Stanton 
(Eds.), Reading in its sociological setting . Conference on Reading, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1967, 23, 154-160 . (Tasks 2 S 3) 



Gallagher, J. Roswell. Reading problems and child development. Sight 
Saving Review , 1964, 34, 88-91. (Task 1) 

Gamsky, Neal R. Team teaching, student achievement, and attitudes. 
Journal of Experimental Education , 1970, 39, 42-45. (Task 2) .. 

Gans, Roma. T^ best way to teach children how to read. Grade 

Teacher , 1964, 82(3) , 42-43, 132 . (Task 2) 

Gans , Roma . Misspent funds and the cons equences . leading Teacher, 1967 

595-599, 

Gardner, James , & Ransom, Grayce . Academic reorientation: A counseling 

approach to remedial readers. Reading Teacher, 1968, 529-536, 540. 

:.:(?asks-7;'t : v V- - , ' ' -V; 

Garoutte, James H. A follow-up study of 19 6 7-19 68 Cooperative Urban 
Teacheir -Education. Mid— Continent Regional Educational Laboratory, 

Kansas City, Mb .-Noy ; 

Gassier, Lee S. How companies are helping the inidereducated worker. 
Personnel , 1967, 44 ( 4 ) , 47—55 . 

Gates, Arthur i.; Reading attainment in elementary s chools : 1957 and 

1937 ;! New York: Coltaabla University, Bureau of Publications, 1961. (a) 

■'■(Task::i).;';,.;:-:^>;y7'' 

Gates, Arthur I. Sex difference in reading ability. Elementary School 
Journal , 1961, 61, 431-434. (b) , (Task 1) 



Gates, Arthur I. Characteristics o£ . successful teaching of readiixg. In 
H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Reading ; Seventy-five years of progress . 
Conference bn Reading, University of Chicago, 1966,1 28 , 13—21. (Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs , 96 , 13—21) (Task 3) 

Gates, Arthur I., Batchelder, Mildred I., & Betzner, Jean. A modem 
systematic versus an 'Opportunistic method of teaching; An experimental 
study. Teachers College Record , 1926^ 27 . 679-700 . ■ (Reprinted in 
Walter B. Barbe, Teaching reading ; Seleb ted materials . New York; 

Oxford University Press, 1965. Pp« 131-145) (Task 2) 

Gattegno a Caleb, & Hinman, Dorothea. Words in color. In John Money 
(Ed.), The disabled reader. Baltimore; Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. 

Pp. 175-191. (Task 1) 

Gaudette, R. Dean. A comparison of three different methods of teaching 

reading in the elementary school. Doctoral dissertation,. Washington 

State University, 1965. University Microfilms No. 65-7700. (Task 2) 

Geerlofs, Marjorie W., & Kling, Martin. Current practices in college and 
adult developmental reading programs. Jburiial of Reading , 1968, 

517-520, 569-575. (Task 2) 

Gelzer, Austin, & Santore, Nicholas. A comparison of various reading 
improvement approaches. Journal of EdttCatibiial Research , 1968, 61 , 

^ 267-272. (Task 2 :) . ' /V ^ 

Gephart, William J. Application of the convergence technique to basic 
studies of the reading process. Final report . Project No.' 8-0737 . 

Grant No. OEC~0-8-080737-4335. United States Office of Education, 
National Center for Educational Research and Development .1970 . (a) 

Gbphart, Willidm j. The Targeted^^ R^ Progr^ on 

Reading: A report on the application of the convergence technique. 

: Reading Research Quarterly, 1970 > S, 505— 523. (b): (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 

Gertler, Diane B. Directory; Public element airy and secondary schools 
in lairge school districts, with enrollmeht.; and instructional staff, by 
race; , Fall 196.7 . Washington,, p. C. ; Utxited States Govt. Printing 

; bfficej*i969 

Gewirtz, Marvin H . Teacher training and reading institutes in poverty 
a.rea school districts . Evaluatidn of ESEA Title I proj ects in New York 
City, 1967-68 .Center for Urban Education, New York jN . Y . Educational 
Research Committee. Oct. 1968. CUE— A— 086. 34p . ERIC; ED 034 007. 

(Task 3) 

Gibson, Eleanor J. Learning to read; In Harry Singer & Robert B. 
■Ruddell (Eds.), Theoretical models and pfObes^^ of reading . Newark, 
Del,: International Reading Association, 1970. Pp. 315— 334. (Task 2) 
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Glnzberg, Eli. 10,000^000 U. S. illiterates. Americas 3 1958, 10(11) , 

6 - 10 . 

Ginzberg, Eli, & Bray* Douglas W. The uneducated . New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1953. 

Glaser, Robert . Programmed instruction in reading j A research review . 
in Donald L. Clsland (Ed. ) , New dimensions in reading . Conference on 
Reading, University of Pittsburgh, 1963, 1^, 113-124, (Task 2) 

Glenn, Mrs. M. L, Improvement of reading at the communilty college level. 
Journal ' of Deveiopmental ' Reading j. 1964, ; 318— 321. (Task 2) 

Clock, Marvin, & Millman, Jason. Evaluation of a study skills program 
for- above— average high school pupils . Journal of Develbpmental Reading, 
1964, ?.» 283^-289. (Task 2) 

Gluck, Suzy. How much reading can a reading teacher teach if the 
teacher can't teach reading— a mini look at a maxi-mum problem faced by 
reading teachers in California. University of Southern California, Essie 
Adult Education Reading Program. 1968. (Task 3) 

Goins, Jean T. Visual perceptual abilities and early reading progress .. 
Supplementary Educational Monogra.phs, No. 87. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1958. (Task 1) 

Gold, Hyman. A comparisoh of two first grade reading programs. ' 

Doctoral dissertatipn,- University of .Sputheri'i: California, , L. A. , 1964. 
University Microfilms No. 64— 13 » ^ 98 . (Task 

Gold,, Lawrence .;{ A comparative study of individualized and group reading 
ins tructioa^wi^ tenth grade underachievers: in reading . In J . Allen 
Fieurel (Ed.) . Improvement of reading through classroom practice . 

internatiional Reading Association conference proceedings, 1964,^^, 

102-104. (Task 2) . 

and -the readi^ problem. Sight Saving 
Review , 1967, 37 ^ 6^8. (^ ; v ", 

Goldberg, Miriam L. Factors affecting educational attainment in 
' ■'d^ ,:, In A. Harry P (Ed-) , Educat ion ia depresse _ d 

a:reas . New York : Tm^ Columbia University , Bureau of 

Publications, 1963. Pp^ 68-99. (Task 1) 

Goldberg, Miriam L;^ A^ pupil differehces: 

Teachers for disadvantaged children. Merri 11-Palmer Quarterly , 1964, ID, 
161-178. (Task 1) ; 

Goldberg, Miriam L. Methods and materials for educationally disadvantaged 
youth. In A, Harry Passow, Miriam, Goldberg, & Abrahan J. Tannenbaum 
(Eds . ) . Ediication of the diSadYAhthged : ; A book of reading^ . New York: 
Holt, Rinehart &"Wlnston, 1967. Pp. 369-398. (Tasks 1 & 2) 
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Goldberg, Miriar: L. Problems iii the evaluation of compensatory programs. 

In A. Harry Passow {E>d . ) .. Developing programs for the educationally dis- 
advantaged. New York; Columbia University, Teachers College Press 
1968. Pp. 45-58. (Task 2). 

Goldberg. Samuel. Army training of illiterates iii World War II. 

Teachers College, Columbia University ^ Bureau of Publications, 1951. 

Goldenberg, Ira. Reading in the first grade; An observational study of 
the hypothesis of the self-fulfilling prophecy. In F. Kaplan & 

S. B. Sarason (Eds. ) , The Yale Peychd-Educatibnal Clinic ; Collected 
studies and papers. Bostonr Massachusetts State Department of Mental 
Health”, lS69 . (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Goldman, Bert, & Wolff , Helen D. Effectiveness of a demonstration 
reading school. Reading Tmacher , 197®, 24 , 106—111. (Tasks 2 liSt 3) 

Goldman, Lorraine. Readirg snd reporting; A tailor-made progrmm for 
each student. "English Joi^craal , 1969, 58 , 236-241. 

Gomberg, Adeline W. ilie IJ;#ithouse Camp reading experiment -with 

disadvantaged Children. \^£ading TeacSier , 1966, 19 , 243—246, 253... 

\ (Task 2) 

Goodman, Kenneth S. Dialect barriers to reading comprehension. 

Elementary English , 1965,, 431, 853—860 . 

Goodman, Kenneth S. Words and morphemes in reading. Apr. 1968. ‘ I6p . 
ERIC; ED 020 864. ? ^ ^ ^ ^ ' V 

' ""Good Kenneth S . DialWct barriers to reading comprehension. In 

' Jokn C. Baratz & ;^ei: W. Sliily (Eds .>y. Teaching black chil^^ read . 

Washihgton, D 3^^ Center for Applied Linguistics , 1969 . Pp . 14-28 . 

YTask"2)'":-;^^ 

Gc>pdma,n, Kenneth S., jSc Fl^ Psycholinguistics a^ 

the teaching of reading . International Reading 
Association, 1969 . (Task 2) 

Goodman, Paul. The universal trap. In Daniel Schreiber (Ed.) i Profile 
of the school dropout. New York; Random House, 1967 . Pp. 26-39. 

'(Tasir’2) V ^ ■'.r/v-: 

Goodman, Yetta, & Burke, ^^;^C Do they read what they speak? 

Grade Teacher , 1969, ' 86(7) , 144-150.' . 

Goodman, Yetta M. , & Goodman, Kenneth S. References on linguistics and 
the teaching of reading. Reading Teacher , 1967, 21 , 22'"23. 

Goolsby, ThoM Jr., & Frafy, Robert B. Effect of massive educational 

Ihfeirventibh oil achievement of first grade students . ' Journal of Experi- 
mental ‘Education, 1970 » 39(1) , 46—52. (Task 2) 




(^rdon, C. Wayne, & others . Educational . achievement and aspirations of 
MeKican-American . youth in a metropolitan . context. California Univ. , 

Los Angeles'. Center for the Study of Evaluation of Instructional 
Programs. Oct. 1968. OR-36. 132p, ERIC: ED 028 012. 

Gordon, -Edmund ,W. A view of the target population. In ■ Abraham J. 

Tannenb aum (Ed . ) , Special education and programs for disadvantaged. 
children and youth. Washington, D. C.: Council for Exceptional Children, 

NEA, 1968. Pp. 5-18. (Tasks 1& 3) 

Gordon, Edmund W- , & Wilkerson, Doxey A. Compensatoxsr education for the 
disadvantaged, programs and practices; Preschool though college. 

College .Entrance Examinatiom Board, New York. 1966. (Tasks 1 & 2). 

Gorelick, Molly C. The effectiveness of wisual form training in. a 
prereading program. odUrnaS. of Eduscational Research , 1965, 58 , 315—318. 
(Task 2) 

Graff, Virginia A., & Feldmann, Shirley C. Effective reading for ±he 
socially deprived child. In Gladys Natchez (Ed.), Children ' with reading 
problems . New York: Basic Books , 1968. ^P* 413—417, (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Graham, Harold V. Present practices in reading programs in secondary 
schools in California. Journal of iReadimg., 1969, 12 , 563-568. 

(Tasks 2 & 3) 

Graubard, Paul S. Assessment of reading disability. . Elementary English, 
1967, 228-230. 

Graubard, Paul S. Utilizing the group in teaching disturbed tjelinquents 
to learn. Exc ep t loaai ' Childreh , 1969, 36 , 267—272. (Task 2) 

Gray,,\:MarianM. Research and elementary, school reading ins true - 

tibh.' Readirig Teacher , 1969 , 22 , 453-459. (Tasks 2^^^ ' 

n-ray, - - ■ J 5^9^^ B. Heniry (Ed..) , 

Adult feadihg for the^Study of Education Yearbook, 

1956, 55(2), 29-56. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

■Gray, William > S . ; to their own in reading. (Rev ed. ) ; Chicag^^^ 

Foresmah, 1960. (Task 2) , ' 

Great Cities Program;fpr : School I^ E.esearch Council. Promising 

^practices /^f rom ..the r projects for , culturaliy . .deprived Chicago . 

Apr; rl984.. f " • - ■ ' i' -A . 

Green, Donald R., Henderson, Richard Lv, & Richards, Herbert C. Learning 
to recognise , words and letters on. a CAI . terminal . In J. Allen Figurel 
(Ed. ) i' P b fljd ^ n g and • realism . Inteimational Reading Association convention 
proceedings V? 1968, 13(1), -658-bfe4. (Tasks. 1 & 2) 
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Greenberg, Harold. Nefgrb adolescents » minority status i and literacy. 

In Robert A. Dentler , Sernard Mackler^ & Mary Ellen Warshauer-^Eds , 

The »irban R’s; . Race- relations as the problem iii urbasi education . 'New 
York: Praeger, 1967. Pp. 215-225. (Task 1) 

Greenberg, T. M. Projiect 100^000 1 The training of ifcarmer rejestess. 

Phi Delta Kappan , 570-574. 

'Greenlei^ Associates.. Field test and evaluation of delected afiult 
basic edoicatiom sysiteiias. New York. Sept. 11966. 220p. ERIC: 

ED Oil ®90. (Tasks ly 2, & 3) 

Greenleigh Associates Participants in the field test of four adult 
basic education systeass: A follow— up study. New YoEst. 1968. 

(Tasks 1 & 2) 

Greenleigh Associates... Adult basic education in Ne*? Jersey: An 

evaliiation of selecte<fl programs of the State Departasjgmts of Education 
and Communi^ Affairs.. New York. Apr. 1969. 

Greer, Golin. Immigrrants , Negroes and the public scrrools. Urban Review. , 
1969, 3(3) , 9-12. (Task 1) 

Griffiths, Kenneth A. The influenCa of an intensive pre-school educa- 
tional experience on the intellectual functioning of Ute Indian children. 
Doctoral dissertation. University of Utah, 1967. University Microfilms 
-No. ■^67-il»^376.; ■■:'(Task"'l>'^ 

Grpb, James A. .Reading rate and study-time demands on secondary 
' stiiidehts . Joumal::bf Reading , 1970, 13, 285-288, 3l6v (Task 1) 

Groff, Patrick J. Comparisons of individualized (IR) and ability- 
^rbupitig tAG) a.pprbaches "as to reading aCW^ . Element ary English , 

; 1963, 40, '253^264^^ 276. (i:ask 

: Groff ,1 Patrick J.^^^ reading . Education , 1964 , 

Groff, Patrick J. Comparisons of individualized and ability grouping 
■ 'approaches tb-.-teachihg' reading: .'. A supplement. Elementary ^ English- , 1964, 
41, 238-241. (b) (Task- 2)- ^ . 

a-i -Groff, Patrick J. Research critiques i (Critique of Rodney Johnson & 

btheirs , ' A three^ b tudy cbmparing individualized and 

basal reading prbgrams at the primary leve>l: Aa interim report.) 

Elementary E nglish , 1965, 42 , 921-925. (Task 2) 

. H. (Ed.) The education of teachers of English for 

" ■ ilmerican schools and colleges. Vol. 5, NCTA Curriculum Series. National 

Council of Teachers of 'English, ^ Chbmpaign, , 111 . Commission on the 
English Curriculum. 1963. 608p. ERIC: ED 024 687. 
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Grortberg, Edith H. Learning disabilities and remadis-tion in disadvan- 
taged children. Review of EdticaCibnal Research. 1196'^ . 41 ^-.4?^ fa'\ 

(Task 2) * 

So-49?" (b)^^T^sk action. Education , 1965 , 85, 

Gunderson^ Doris V. Flaws in research design. Ps^er presented to the 
National Reading Conference, Dec. 1966. lip. EREC: ED Oil 825. 

(Tasks 1 , 2, & 3) 

G^derson, Doris V,, News from the capitol: EPDA i;astitutes and fellow- 

ships prograns in readiiag, 1969. Journal of Read^Tt^i j 1969, 12, 387-390, 



Gunsky , Frederic R. School problems of Indian youth. California Educa- 
tion, 1966, 3(6) , 20-22. (Task 2) ~ 



Gurney, David. The effect of an individual readirng 
level and attitude toward reading. Reading Teachsr- 
(Task 2) 



pffiograiii on reading 
1966, 19, 277-280. 



Gurren, Louise ^ & Hughes , Ann. The Cleland-Miller smdy on phonics. 
Elementary School Journal , 1965, 66, 87-91. (a) (T^s3c 2) 

Gurren, Louise, & Hughes, Ann. Intensive phonics vs. gradual phonics in 
beginning reading: A review. Journal of Educational Research. 1965. 

339-347. (b) (Task 2) — * 

& Hughes, Ann. What the cooperative research studies 
show about intensive;, phonics- vs, -gradual phonics: A ■s“<=‘yiew. Hegeler 

Foundation, LaSalle, 111. Aug. 1967. (Task 2) 

Guszak, Frank J . Teacher questioning and reading. Reading Teacher. 

1967, 21, 227-234. (Task 3) , — - ; ^ 

Haag, Carl H. ,. Sayles, Daniel G. , & Smith, Donald, E. P., Certificate 
requirements for reading specialists. Reading Teacher. 1960. 14. 
^98-100^.-- (Task'^‘3)'-'-'. ' ^ — r~’ ^ . ■ ’ — 

; Haf f her, ■ Herbert M. , & Slpbodian , June J. An analysis of teacher-pupil 
Interaction patterns. In J. Allen Figure 1 (Ed .), fading and realism. 
International Reading Association convention proceedings. 1968. 13 (1) 
763-767. (Tasks 2 & 3) v ^ ^ ^ , V — — * 

Hafner, Lawrence E. A one-month experiment in teaching context aides in 
fif th grade . Journal of Educational Research , 1965 » 58, 472-474 . (Task 2) 

Hafner, Lawrence E. Cloze procedure. Journal of Reading. 1966. 9. 
415-421. (Task 2) — — &» — ' 

Hagen, John W. , & Hallanan, Daniel P. . A language training -program for 
preschool migrant children. Except ional Children. 1971. 37. 606-607. 
(Task 2) ■ — 



Hagerman, Barbara, & Saario, Terry. No©:^standard dialect interference 
in reading. In Malcolta P. Douglass (Ed.), Claremont Readi^ gonfe^nce 
Y earboo3^ ,. 1969, 33, 158—167. 

Hahn Harry T. Three approaches to beginning reading instruction— I j.A, 
language ai*ts and basic readers. Reading Teacher , 1966, 19^, 590-594. 
(Task 2) 

Sahn, Harry T. Three approaches to beginning reading instruction--ITA, 
language experience and basic readers— extended to second grade. Reading 
Teacher, 1967, 20. 711-715. (Task 2) 

Hakanson, John Warren. Selected characteristics, socioeconomic status, 
and levels of attainment of students in public junior college occupation- 
centered education. Doctoral dissertation. University of California, 
Berkeley, 1967. University Microfilms No. 68-10,266. 



Hake, James M. Covert motivations of good and poor readers. Reading 
Teacher, 1969, 22 y 731-741. (Task 1) 



Hakkarainen, Edward A. Evaluation of the EOA Remedial Instruction Project 
for Hiph School Dropouts - 1966-7. Research report. Oakland Public 
School!, Calif. 19 June 1967. OPS-4. 27p. ERIC: ED 018 513. (Task..) 

Hall, Maryanne. Teacher education in reading. Readi ^ Teach^. 1968, 

22, 265-270. (Task 3) 

Hall. Nason E., & Waldo, Gordon P. Remedial reading for the disadvan- 
taged. Journal of Biead-ing , 1967 81-92. (Task 2) 

Hamblin, John R. A study of some of the important factors which 
encourage Indian students in the Apache and Navaho counties in Arizona 
to seek a higher education after high school graduation. M. E., 

Brigh^ Young University* 1963. (Task!) 

Hammerly, Hector. . . .And then they disbelieved their ears . Included in 
the proceedings of the 20th Annual Pacific Northwest Conference on 
Foreign Languages, Apr. 11-12, 1969, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
:0rey 5p. ERIC: SD 036 222. (Task 2) 



An evaluation of a programmed 
Elementary English ,.1969, 



Hammill, Donald, & Mattleman, Marciene . 
reading approach in the primary grades . 

310-312. (Task 2) , 

Hand, S. E., & Puder, William H. A preliminary overview of methods and 
techniques in adult literacy and adult basic education . Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee. (1967) 19p. ERIC: ED 021 158. (Tasx 2) 
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Hankin, Edward K. , & others. The, development of pre-vocatlonal educa- 
tion literacy courses for :use- with" computer-assisted instruction of 
disadvantaged youths and adults . Florida St . Univ. , Tallahassee . 

•June 1967. 6—1458. Grant OEG—2— 6— 001458— 1540. • 76p, and appendixes. 

(Task 2) 

Hannenberg, Vera L. Pitman ITA. remedial reading program for adults. 
Educational Forum , 1967>. 32, .85->92. (Task 2) 

Hansen, Carl P. The scholastic performances of Negro and white pupils 
ii^ the integrated -public schools of the District of Columbia. ‘Harvard 
Educationa l Review , 1960, 30, 216-236. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Hansen, Duncan N., & Harvey, William L. Impact of CAl on classroom 
teachers. Technical memo. Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, Computer- 
Assisted Instruction Center. Oct. 1969. lOp. Rept. no. CAI-TM-10. 
Contract N00014-68-A-0494. USGRDR: AD 696 532. (Task 3) 

Hansen, Halvor P. Language training for teachers of deprived children. 
University of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 13 Nov. 1969. 21p. 

ERIC: ED 040 744. (Task 1) 

Hansen, Harlan S. The impact of the home literary enviroiuaent on a 
reading attitude. Elementary English , 1969, Y!-1k, (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Hanson, Earl, & Robinson, H. Alan. Reading readiness and achievement of 
primary grade children of different socio-econotiic strata. Reading 
Teacher, 1967^ 21, 52-56. (Task 1) 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. Metropolitan achievement tests: Means, 

medians, and standard deviations in terms of raw scores, standard scores, 
and grade equivalents for national standardization groups. New York. 

1970. 

Hargis, /Howard D.; Teaching "poor city kids" to read. Readlng lmprove- 
ment , 1969, .6. 39-40. (Task 2) ^ i 

Haring, Ndfr is G., St Hauck, Mary Ann. Improved learning conditions in 
the establishment of reading skills with disabled readers. Exceptional 
Children , 1969. 35. 341-352. (Task 2 V 

Harmer, William R. The selection and use of, survey reading achievement 
tests. In Thomas C. Barrett (Ed.), The evaluation of children * s reading 
achievement . Perspectives in Reading, No. 8. Newark, Del.: Internatio- 

nal Reading Associatloni 1967. Pp. 53-65. (Task 2) 

Harmer, William R. To what extent should parents be involved in language 
programs for linguistically different learners. Elementary English, 1970, 
^, 940-943. (Task 1) ~ ~ 

Harootunian, Berj . Intellectual abilities and reading achievement. 
Elementary School Journal , 1966, 66, 386-392. (Task 1) 
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Harris* Albert J. Beginning reading instruction for disadvantaged 
children. In A. Harry Fassow (Ed.), : Developing programs for the educa- 
tionally diSadyain^ged^. New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia 

University, 1988. Pp. 185-206. (a) (Task 2) 

Harris, Albert J. Whd: about special theories of teaching remedial 
reading? In Nila Banton Smith (Ed.) , Current issues in reading . 
International Reading Association convention proceedings, 1968.; 13(2) , 
392-418. (b) (Task 2) 

Harris, Albert J. The effective teacher of reading. Reading Teacher , 
1969, 195-204. (a) (Task 3) 

Harris, Albert J. How to Increase reading ability . (5th ed.) 

New York: David McKay, 1970. (Task 2) 

Harris, Albert J. , & others. A third progress report of the Craft 
Project — Teaching reading to disadvantaged primary grade urban Negro 
children. City Univ. of New York, Div, of Teacher Education. Nov. 1967. 
BR-5-0570-IR. CUNY-ORE-RR-67-12. 8p. ERIC: ED 015 841. (Task 2) 



Harris, Albert J., & others. A continuation of the CRAFT project, com- 
’po.xi.TXQ reading approaches with disadvantaged urban Negro children in 
primary gr— des. Final report. City Univ. of New York* Div. of Teacher 
Education. Jan. 1968. BR-5-0570. Contract OEC-6-10-063 . 391p. 

ERIC: ED 020 297. (Task 2) 

Harris, Albert J. , & Morrison, Coleman. The CRAFT Project: A final 

report. Reading Teacher , 1969, 22 , 335—340. (Task 2) 

Harris, Albert J., & Serwer, Blanche L. Comparing reading approaches in 
first grade teaching with disadvantaged children. Reading Teacher , 1966, 
JW, 631-635, 642. (a) 

Harris, Albert J. , & Sein/»er, Blanche L. Comparison of reading approaches 
in first-grade teaching with disadvantaged children. (The Craft Project) 
City Univ. of New York Research Foundation. 1966. CRP-2677 . ERIC: 

ED 010 037. (b) (T^sks 1, 2, & 3) 



Harris, Albert J 
time in reading 
(c) (Task 2) 



., & Serwer, Blanche L. The CRAFT Project: 
research. Reading Research Quarterly , 1966, 



Instructional 
2(1), 27-56. 



Harris, Albert J., Serwer, Blanche L., & Gold, Lawrence . Comparing 
reading approaches in first grade teaching with disadvantaged children — 
extended- into second grade. ’ Reading ' Teacher , 1967, 20 , 698—703. (Task 2) 



Harris, Larry A. Guide to materials for reading instruction. Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 1968. 277p. ERIC: ED 019 528. (Task 2) 
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Harris, Louis, & Associates, Inc. Survival literacy study. Study No. 
2036. National Reading Council. Sept. 1970. 



Harris, Theodore L. Summary of investigations relating -to reading, 
July 1, I960 to June 30, 1961. ' Journal of Educational Research, 1962, 
55, 197-220. 



Harris, Theodore L. Summary of Investigations relating to reading, 
July 1, 1961 to June 30, 1962. Journal of Educational Research, 1963, 
56, 283-310. 



Harris, Theodore L. Summary of investigations relating -to reading, 
July 1 3 1962 to June 30, 1963. Journal of Educational Research, 1964, 
57, 283-327. 



Harris, Theodore L, Summary of investigations relating to reading, 
July 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964. Journal of Educational Research, 1965, 
58, 242-281. 



Harris, Theodore L., Otto, Wayne, & Barrett, Thomas C. Summary and 
review of Investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1964 to June 30, 
1965. Jouinal of Educational Research, 1966, 59, 243-268. 



Harris, Theodore L. , Otto, Wayne, & Barrett, Thomas C. Summary and 
review of Investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1965 to June .30, 
1966. Journal of Educational Research 3 1967, 60 ^ 290-320. 

Harris, Theodore L., Otto, Wayne, & Barrett, Thomas C. Summary and 
review of: investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1966 to June 30, 
1967f Jouinigil ^ of ' Educational Research , 1968, 61, 243-264. 

Harris, ‘EheodbreL., Otto, Wayne, & Barrett, Thomas C . ^ Summary and 
review of investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1967 to June 30, 
1968. Journal of Educailbnal Research^ 1969, 62, 291-312. 

Harris, Theodore L., Otto, Wayne, & Barrett, Thomas C. Summary and 
review of investigatibris 'reiating': to reading, July 1, 1968 to June 30, 

;/ 1969 . Journal of : Educatlohal“ Research, 1970, 63, 290-308. . 

Hart, Beatrice Q. Teachlhg reading to deaf children . The Lexington 
School for the Deaf Education Series i Book. 4. New York: Alexander 

Orah^ Bell Ass bci for the Deaf, 1963. (Tasks 1 & 2). 

Hart, Beatrice- Oi Methods of promoting growth in l^guage and reading. 
In Jean U. Lehman, In-service training staff development for education 
^ ^ ^ ^ disadvantaged deaf children. California State Coll., Los Angeles. 

1966. 337p. ERIC: ED Oil 160. Pp. 31-53. (Task 2) 

Harvard Educational Review. Illiteracy in America. Harvar d Educational 
Review , 1970, 40(2) . (Task D 
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Hassinger, Jack, & Via, Murray. How much does a . tutor learn through 
teaching reading? Journal of Secdhdary Education , 1969, 42-44. 

(Tasks 2 & 3) 



Hastings, Dorothy M. H. Significant assets of effective teachers of 
adult reading. Paper presented at International Reading Association 
conference, Boston, April 24-27, 1968. 12p. ERIC; ED 025 374. (Task 3) 



Hastings, William H. Developmental reading for United Automobile 
Workers. Journal of Reading , 1966, 9 _, 253-254. (Task 2) 



Hatch, Evelyn. The syntax of four reading programs compared with 
l an guage development of children. SWRL TR 21, 22 Dec. 1969. Southwest 
Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, Inglewood, 
Calif. 



Haubrich, Vernon F. The culturally disadvantaged and teacher education. 
.Reading 'Teacher, 1965, 18 , 499—505. (Task 3) 



Havighurst, Robert J. Education among American Indians ; Individual and 
cultural aspects. American Academy of Political Science _^ Socj^ 
Science Annals , 1957, 311 , 105—115. 



Havighurst, Robert J. Social-class influences on American educatxon. 

In Nelson B. Henry (Ed.) . Social forces influencing Ameri ca n^ eduction . 
National Society for the Study of Education Yearbook, 1961, 60(2) , 
120-143 . (Task 1) 



Havighurst .Robert J . Metropolitan development and the educational 
system. In A. Harry Passow, Miriam Goldberg, & Abrah^_ J. Tannenbaum 
(Eds . ) , Ed ucation of the disadvantaged ; A book of readings^. New Yor. . 
Holt, Rinehart St Winston^ 1967. Pp. 19-31. (Task 1) . 



Robert J. Educationally dep rived youth. 

Cooperative Extension , 1969, 26—34. (Task 1) 



Journal of 






Havighiir stv Robert J . /Indians and their , educatxon xn I^s .^geles . 

National Study of American Indian Education, Serxes 2,^No. 1, ina 

report. (^icago Univ. .111. Mar. 1970. BR-8-0147 . Contract OEC-0-8- 

080147-2805. lip. ERIC: ED 039 078. (a) 



Design of the study . National^ Study of _^erican 
Indian Education, Series 4, No. 1. Chicago 

BR-8-^0147. Contract OEC-0-8-080147-2805 . 31p . *^R1C; ( ) 



Havighurst, Robert J. A' profile: of 

Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, 1971, 5^, o. 
(Task 2) 



Havrilesky, C. The assumptions and implications of federal adult educa- 
tion legislation. Paper presented at the National Seminar on Adult Educa- 
tion Research, Toronto, Feb. 7-11, 1969. 9p. ERIC; ED 025 722. (xask 1) 
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Havk^ Travis L . A neglected . aspect , of teacher education for the dis- 
advantaged. Journal o^Teahh^E^ 1968 > 19, 442-446. (Task 3) 

Hawkins, Dorothy L. A study of dropouts in an adult basic education 
program and suggestions for improving the holding power of these programs. 
Doctoral dissertation (abstract) , Indiana University, Bloomington, 1968. 
Dissertation Abstracts , '29, .'3405. A. 

Hawkins, Michael- L. Mobility of students in reading groups. Reading 
Teacher , 1966, 20 , 136-140 . (Task 2) 

Hayes, Robert B. ITA and three other approaches to reading in first 
grade. Reading Teacher , 1966j 19 , 627-630. (Task 2) 

Hayes, Robert B., & Wuest, Richard C. Factors affecting learning to 
read. Pennsylvania State Dept, of Pub . Instr. , Harrisburg. 1966. 

BR— 5-0572. New Castle. Area Schools, Pa. CRP-3124. Contract OEG-6— 10- 
122. 162p. ERIC: ED 010 615. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Hayes,. Robert B. , & Wuest, Richard C. ITA and three other approaches to 
reading, in first grade- — extended into second grade. Reading Teacher , 

1967, 20, 694-697, 703. (Task 2) 

Hayes, Robert B., & Wuest, Richard C. Four instructional approaches to 
beginning reading— three years later. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), 

Reading and realism .. International Reading Association convention 
proceedings, 1968, 13(1) » 599-605. (Task 2) 

Hayes ^ Robert & Wuest , Richard C. A three year look at i.t. a., 

Lippincott, phonics and word power, and Scott,' Foresman. Reading Teacher , 
1969, 22, 363-370. (Task 2) 

Hayi^cs, Catherine S. An annotated bibliography of the language experience 
approach to reading instruction. Contemporary Education, 1969, 40, 212- 
-224.. .'.(Task '2)|,'.'.'' 

Hays , Wi lliam L . Statistics for psychologists . New York : Hbl t , 

Rinehart & Winston, 1963. 

Heath, Robert W.v- 'T^ white teachers to relate to black 

studerits and to white students . Stanford Center for Rasearch and Develop- 
ment in Teaching;, School of Education, Stanford Univ. Feb. 1970. ■ 

Project 5-0252-0401. Contract OE-6-10-078. (Task 3) 

Hebdony study of the high sch instructional staffs in the 

Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools in Utah and Arizona. A field 
project, Brigham Young University, 1965. 

Hecht, Irvin S. Should general students meet minimum reading standards? 
High Points , 1965 , 47 (4) , 5-8. 



Hading, Howard W. ^ .& others. Missouri Adult Vocational-Literacy 
Materials Development Project. Final report. Missouri Univ., . Columbia, 
Coll, of Education, Aug. 1967. BR-5-009'' . PROJ-034-65. Contract OEC- 

5-85-027. 327p. ERIC: ED 014 650. 

Heffernan, Helen. Reality, responsibility and respect in the education 
of children from families who follow the crops. California State Dept, 
of Education, Sacramento. Feb. 1964, 12p. ERIC: ED 013 675. (Task 1) 

Heilman, Arthur W. Effects of an intensive in-service program on teacher 
classroom behavior and pupil reading achievement. Reading Teacher, 1966, 
19 , 622-626. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Heilman, Arthur W. Principles and practices of teaching reading . 

(2nd ed.) Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1967. (Task 2) 

Heitzman, Andrew J., & Bloomer, Richard H. The need for special remedial 
teachers. Journal of Reading , 1965, 9 ^, 30-33. (Task 3) 

Henderson, Edmund H. , & Long, Barbara H. Correlations of reading readi- 
ness among children of varying background. Reading Teacher, 1968, 22, 
40-44. (Task 1) 

Henderson, Edmund H. , & Long, Barbara H. Predictors of success in 
beginning reading among Negroes and whites. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), 
Reading goals for the disadvantaged . Newark, Del.; International Reading 
Association, 1970. Pp. 163-170. (Task 1) 

Henderson., Edmund H. ,, Long, Barbara H. & Ziller, Robert C. Self-social 
constructs of achieving and nonachieving readers. Reading Teache?:, 1965, 
19, 114-118. 

Henry, Jules. A cross-cultural outline of education. Current 
Anthropology, I960. 1. 267-305. 

Herber, Harold L. In-service: On whose time? Journal of Reading, 1968, 

12, 109-114, 169. (Task 3) 

Hess, L. P., & Hall, R. L. San Diego Unified School District’s reading 
demonstration program for disadvantaged youth. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), 
Reading and realism . -International Reading Association convention 
proceedings, 1968, 13(1) ,302-307. (Task 2) 

Higgins, Norene, & Gage, Gerald. Perceptual mode and reading improvement 
of college students. Perceptual and Motor Skills, 1968, 26 , 1249-1250. 
XTask .1): ■; ■ ' 

Hildreth, Gertrude. On first looking into a Greek primer, Reading 
Teacher , 1968, 21 , 453-463. 

Hillg Charles H. Reading on the reservation. Journal of Reading, 1968, 
12 , 125-128. (Task 2) 
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Hill, Charles H. ^ & Tolman, -Rex ^ . .Tutoring! . An inexpensive alternative. 
Journal of -the Reading S^Ahialist; 1970; 10 , 19-23. (Task 2) 



Hill, Frances High IQ does not go with dyslexia. Titles Educational 
Sugglement, 29 May ‘570, No. 2871, p. 9. (Task 2) 

Hill, Walter (Compiler) High school reading programs . Annotated Biblio- 
graphy No. 8. Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1965. 

Hlllericha Robert L. Fre-reading skills in kindergarten: A second 

report. Elementary School Jovjrnal , 1965, 65 , 312-317. (Task 2) 

Hillerlch, Robert L. Vowel generalizations and first— grade reading 
achievement. Elemehtary School Journal, .1967, 67, 246-250. (Task 2) 

Hillerlch, Robert .L. — Linguistic efforts in reading : An appraisal. 
National Elementary Principal , 1968 48(1), 36-43. (Task 2) 



Hilliard, Raymond M. Massive attack on illiteracy. ALA Bulletin, 1963, 
57, 1034-1038. ^ 



Hillson, Maurle; Jones, J. Charles j Moore, J. William, & Van Devender, 
Frank. A controlled experiment evaluating the effects of a non-graded 
organization on pupil achlevemant. Journal of Educational Reseaj-ch, 
1964, 548-550. (Tr.rk 2) ~ “ ““ 



Hilton, T. L., & Plngel, L. A. Community socioeconomic status, aptitude, 
aufl school achievement. Paper presented at the National Council on 
Me-ssUrement in Education meeting, Chicago, 1965. (Task 1) 

Hinds, Lillian R. An evaluation of words in color . or morphologico— 
algebraic approach to teaching reading to functionally Illiterate adults . 
Doctoral dissertation (abstract). Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1966. Dissertation Abstracts , 28 , 2973 A. (Task 2) 

Hirst, Wilma E. Entrance age— a predictor variable for academic success. 
Reading Teacher , 1970, 23, 547-555. (Task 2) 

Hobart, . Charles W. Underachievement among minority group students: An 

analysis and a proposal. Phyloh , 1963, 24(2), 184-196 . (Task 1) 

Hobart, Charles W. Some consequences of residential schooling. - Journal 
of American Indian Education , 1968, 7(2), 7-17. 



>, Kathleen M., Pool, Lydia B., Callaway ^ Byron, &, Thurston, 
Catherine E. Educational survey to determine reading disabilities. 
J* Allen Flgurel (Ed.), Reading and realism . International Reading 
Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 554-559. (Task 1) 



In 



Hollingsworth, Paul M. The effect of two listening programs oh reading 
and listening. Journal of Communication , 1964, 14, 19-21. (Task 2) 
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Hollingsworth, Paul M* So they listened: The effects o£ a listening 

program. Journal of Communication ^ 1965 ^ 15 ^ 14-16 » (Task 2) 

Hollingsworth, Paul M. Reading improvement for women and men in 
industry. Journal of Reading , 1966,^, 254-255, 262. (Task 2) 

Hollingsworth, Paul M. iai experiment with the impress method of teaching 
reading. Reading Teacher , 1970 a 24 , 112—114, 187 • (Task 2) 

Holmes, Jack A. A differential diagnostic program for improving speed 
and power of reading at the high school and college levels. in J. Allen 
Figurel (Ed.), Reading and inquir3r . International Reading Association 
conference proceedings, 1965, 10 , 495-498. (Task 2) 

Holmes, Jack A., & Rose, Ivan M. Disadvantaged children and the effec- 
tiveness of i.t.a. ' Reading ' Teacher j 1969, ' 22 , 350—356. (Task 2) 

Hopkins, Kenneth D. , & Bracht, Glenn H. A longitudinal study of 
constancy of reading perf oxrmance - In Robert E. Leibert (Ed.), Diagnostic 
viewpoints in reading. Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 

1971. Pp. 103-112. 

Hopkins, Kenneth D. , Oldridge, 0. A., & Williamson, Malcolm L. An 
empirical comparison of pupil achievement and other variables in graded 
and ungraded classes. American Educc.tiona J Research Journal , 1965, 
2G7-216. (Task 2) 

Korn. Robert E. Excellence in PI— A survey. National Society for 
Programmed Instruction Journal , 1965, 4(6) , 3—5, 8. 

Horn, Thomas D. Three methods of developing reading readiness in Spanish 
speaking children in first grade. Reading Teacher , 1966, 20, 38-42. 

(Task 2) 

Horn, Thomas D . Reading for the disadvantaged : Problems of linguisti- 
cally different learners . New York: Harcoiirt, Brace & X-Jofld, 1970. 

Howden, Mary E. A nineteen-year follow-up study of good, average, and 
poor readers in the fifth and sixth grades. Doctoral dissertation 
(abstract) , University of Oregon, Eugene, 1967. Dissertation Abstracts , 
63 A. (Task 1) 

Howe, John W. The neurologically handicapped child and his learning and 
reading problems. In Malcolm P. Douglass (Ed . ) . Claremont Reading 
Conference Yearbook , 1964, 28 , 132-136. (Task 2) 

Howes, Virgil M., & Harrow, Helen F. Reading and the elementary school 
chil d: Selected readings on programs and praCtides . New York: 

Macmillan, 1968. (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 
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Huelsman, Charles B., Jr -The WlSC.-subtest syndrome for disabled readers. 
Perceptual and Motor Skills , 1970, - SC .^ 535-550. (Task 1) 



Huey, Edmund B, Thd psychology and pedagogy of reading . Cambridge, 
Mass.t MIT Press, 1968. 



Hughes, Anne E. Language mastery— That 's the answer. ' Instructor , 1970^ 
79(9) , 59-60. 

Hughes, Ann E., Smith, Carl B., & Thomas, Nellie. Beginning reading for 
disadvantaged children. Instructor , 1966, 75(7) , 128-129, 160. 

Hull, Forrest M. National speech and hearing survey. Interim report. 
Colorado State Univ. , Ft. Collins. Mar. 1969. BR-5-0978. Grant OEG- 

32-15-0050-5010. 39p. ERIC; ED 029 449. 

Hunt, Lyman C., Jr. Six steps to the individualized reading program 
(lEP) . Elementary English , 1971, 48, 27-32. (Task 2) 

Huq, A. M. , & others. An intensive investigation of the problems 
associated with young men who are mentally unqualified for military 
service. Final report. Research Triangle Inst., Durham, N. C. 

31 May 1967. ,SU-225. 172p. ERIC: ED 015 330. (Task 1) 



Ilg, Francis. The child from three to eight, with implications for 
reading. In Donald L. Cleland (Ed^), New dimensions . in reading . 

Conference on Reading, University of Pittsburgh, 1963, 19, 15-24. . 

(Tasks 1 & 2) 

\ 

Illka, Joseph. Phonics skills of teacher education students and teachers. 
In George B. Schick & Merrill M. May (Eds.), Mult Idiscip Unary aspects of 
college-adult reading. National Reading Conference Yearbook, 1968, 17 , 
48-64. (Task 3) 



Ilika, Joseph.. The third annual report of the phonetic skills of , 
teachers. In George B. Schick & Merrill M. May (Eds.), Reading : Process 

and pedagogy . National Reading Conference Yearbook, 1970, 19 (2) , 95-105. 
(Task 3) .■ 



Ilika, Joseph. Cognitive, organizers for meaningful pre-service course 
work emphasis. Paper for Symposium on Preparing Specialists in Reading 
at International Reading Association convention, Atlantic City, Apr. 21, 
1971. (a) 



Ilika, Joseph. The extent of. teacher preparation and the development of 
word analysis knowledge among teacher education students. Will be 
published by Journal of Reading in 1971. (b) (Task 3) 
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Ingr^, Thomas T. S. The nature of dyslexia. In Francis A, Young & 

Donald B. Lindsley (Eds.), Early experience and visual information 
processing in perceptual and reading disorders . Proceedings of a 
conference held Oct. 27-30, 1968, at Mohonk, New York, in association 
with the Cbmmittee on Brain Sciences, Division of Medical Sciences, 
National Eesearch Council. Washington, D. C.: National Academy of 

Sciences, 1970. Pp. 405-444. (task 1) 

Instructional Objectives Exchange. Reading, K-3. UCLA Center for the 
Study of Evaluation. 1970. (a) 

Instructional Objectives Exchange. Reading, 4-6. UCLA Center for the 
Study of Evaluation. 1970, (b) 

Instructional Objectives Exchange. Reading, 7-12. UCLA Center for the 
Study of Evaluation. 1970. (c) 

Instructor. Teachers innovate as they teach reading, (12 reading 
experiments are surveyed) Instructor , 1968, 77 (7) , 97—106. (Task 2) 

International Reading Association, Survey of members of IRA, nationwide 
survey of reading personnel, professional assignment, type of system 
(private vs. public), other activities. 1968. (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 

International Reading Association, Professional Standards and Ethics 
Committee. Roles, responsibilities, and qualifications for reading 
specialists. Newark^ Del. 1968. (brochure) (Task 3) 

Iowa Department of Public Instruction. Data on Iowa schools, 1967-68. 

Des Moines, 1969. 218pp. (Task 1) 

Israel, Benjamin L. Responsive environment program; Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
Report of the first full year of operation, the talking typewriter. New 
York City Board of Education, Brooklyn, N. Y., Responsive Environment 
Program Center. Sept. 1968. BR-89-4402. B-89-4402. OEO-1388. 213p. 

ERIC: ED 027 742. (Task 2) 

Jackson, Ellen D. The teaching of English as a second language to 
Alaskan native children of non-English speaking backgrounds on the 
kindergarten and first grade levels . Master's thesis. University of 
Washington,. 1963. (Task 1) 

Jacobs, James N. An evaluation of the tutorial program in the Cincinnati 
public schools . Journal of Instructional Research and Progr am 
Development , 1967 , 2(4) , 92—112. (Task 2) 

Jacobs, James N. An evaluation of the Frostlg Visual-Perceptual Training 
Program. Educational Leadership , 1968, 25 , 332—340. (Task 2) 

James, Ralph L. An investigation into the reading efficiency of stxiderts 
at a technical teacher training college . British Journal of E ducationa 
Psychology , 1967 , 37. , 391—393. (Task 3) 





Jan-Tausch, Evelyn. Reading as language. Reading Teacher* 1970, 24, 
152-158. (Task 2) 

Jan-Tausch, James. The team approach to in-service education. Reading 
Teacher , 1966, 19, 418-423-. (Task 3) 

Jan-Tausch, James. The learning disabilities teacher. In J. Allen 
Figurel (Ed.), Reading and realism . International Reading Association 
convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 446-449. (Task 3) 

Jaranko, Arreta. Danger points in reading instruction. Reading Teacher 
1969, 507-509. 

Jarvis, Oscar T. Time allotment relationships to pupil achievement: 
Elementary reading, English, and spelling . Elementary English, 1965, 42 
201-204, 210. (Task 2) 

Jenkinson, Marion D. Research pertinent to the training of reading 
teachers. Ontario Institute for Studies in Education,' University of 
Toronto, est. 1968. 22p. ERIC: ED 020 872. 

Jennings, Mabel W. Teaching adult illiterates in Appalachia. In J. 
Allen Figurel (Ed . ) , Vistas In ’ reading . International Reading Associa- 
tion convention proceedings ^ 1966, 11(1) , 376-379. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Jessup, Dorothy K. School integration and minority group achievement. 

In Robert A. Den tier, Bernard Mackler, & Mary Ellen Wars chauer' (Eds .) , 
The urban R*s : Race relations aS the problem in urban education . 

New York: Praeger, 1967. Pp. 78-98. (Task 1) 

Jewett, Amo; Mersand, Joseph* & Gunderson, Doris V. (Eds.) Improving 
English skills of culturally different youth in large cities . Uni ted 
States Office of Education Bulletin, 1964 No. 5. (Task 2) 

Johnson, Broderick H. Navajo education at Rough Rock . Rough Rock, Ariz 
Demonstration in Navajo Education, 1968. (Task 1) 

Johnson, Charles E- A guide to Georgia educational model specifications 
for the preparation of elementary teachers. American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Washington, D. C.; ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Educationj, Washington, D. C. 1969 . Contract OEC-0-8-080490- 
3706(010). 41p. ERIC: ED 035 606. 

Johnson, Dorothy K. Experimenting with the Talking Typewriter. In 
Ralph, Staiger & David A. Sohn (Eds.), NeW directions in reading . New 
York: Phantom Books, 1967. 

Johnson, Joseph C. II, & Jacobsoiii Milton D. Operation summer-thrust; 

A study of the conceptual and verbal development of the culturally and 
educationally disadvantaged primary grade pupil. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1970, 39, 171-176. (Task 2) 
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Johnson, Kenneth R. Teaching culturally disadvantaged pupils (grades K- 
12), Unit IVt The culturally disadvantaged Mexican-American, Puerto 
Rican, Caucasian, and American Indian pupil. Science Research Associates, 
Inc., Chicago, 111. 1 Jan. 1967. 34p, ERIC; ED 029 932. (Task 2) 

Johnson, Marjorie S. Reading instruction in the clinic. Reading 
Teacher, 1962, 15 , 415-420. (Task 2) - 

Johnson, Marjorie S., & Kress, Roy A. Philadelphia's Educational 
Improvement Program.. Reading Teacher , 1965, 18 , 488-492, 505. (Task 2) 

Johnson, Rodney H, Individualised and basal primary reading programs. 
Elementary English , 1965, 42 , 902-904, 915. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Johnson, Rodney H. , & others. A three-year longitudinal study comparing 
individualized and basal reading programs at the primary level. An inte- 
rim report. 62p. ERIC; ED 010 979. (Task 2) 

Johnston, Denis F. An analysis of sources of infoimiatlon on the popula- 
tion of the Navaho. Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 197, 

Washington, D. C: z United States Govt. Printing Office, 1966. (Task 1) 

Johnston, Joseph C. IX. The teaching of reading and the prospective high 
school teacher. High School Journal , 1970, 53, 319-322. (Task 3) 

Jones, Daisy M. The Implications of linguistics for the teaching of 
reading. Elementary English , 1969, 46, 176-183. 

Jones, Sari I. Project 100,000 - a microcosm for research. Paper pre- 
sented at the American Psychological Association conference, Washington, 

D. C. , Sept. 1969 . . (Task 1) 

Jones, J. Charles; Moore, J. William, & Van Devender, Frank, A comparison 
oC p’j-dl achievement after one and one-half and three years in a nongraded 
program. Journal of Educational Research > 1967, 61 , 1S—T7. (Task 2) 

Jones,, J. Kenneth. Comparing l.t.a. with colour story reading. Educa- 
tional Research , 1968, 10, 226-234. (Task 2) 

Joness, Jack B., Lunds teen, Sara W., & Michael, William li. The relation- 
ship \if the professional employment status of mothers to reading achieve- 
ment of sixth-grade children. California Journal of Educational Research , 
1967, 102-108. (Task 1) 

Jones, Virginia W. Readers for Alaskan children. Instructor , 1969, 

79(3) , 97. (Task 2) 

Jones, Virginia W. Training teachers of English for Alaska's native 
children. Elementary English , 1971, 48 , 198-202. (Task 2) 
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Jordan, Thomas E. Early developmental- adversity and classroom learning: 

A prospective inquiry. American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 1964, 69-, 
360-371. ‘ 

Josephlna, Sister. Actual and expected reading scores of gifted and 
average pupils. Peabody Journal of Education , 1964, 42, 28-31. (Task 1) 

Journal of Instructional Research and Program Development. Cincinnati 
Public Schools tutorial program. ! Journal of Instructional Research and 
Program Development , 1968, 3(5) , 16-17. (Task 2) 

Jung, Steven M. Progress in education 1960-1970: A sample survey. 

Paper presented at a symposium of the same title, annual meeting of the 
National Council on Measurement in Education, New York, February 5, 1971. 
(Task 2) 

Jungeblut, Ann, & Traxler, Arthur. Summary and evaluation of pertinent 
research at the college and adult level. In Paul D. Leedy (Ed.), 
College-adult reading instruction . Perspectives in Reading, No. 1, 

Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1964. Pp. 115-134. 

(Task 1) 

Juniper Gardens Children's Project, Kansas City., Ko. The Juniper Gardens 
Children's Project. Final progress report for OEO Grant CG-8180. 

31 Aug. 1968. 31p. ERIC; ED 027 947. (Task 2) 

Justman, Joseph. Academic aptitude and reading test scores of disadvan- 
taged children showing varying degrees of mobility. Journal of Educa- 
tional Measurement, 1965, 151-155. (Task 1) 

Justman, Joseph. Stability of academic aptitude and reading test scores 
of mobile and non-mobile disadvantaged children. In A. Harry Passow, 
Miriam Goldberg, & Abraham. J. Tannenbaum (Eds.), Education of the 
disadvantaged: A book of readings. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 

1967. Pp. 260-267. (Task 1) 

.Justman, Joseph. Reading and class homogeneity. Reading Teacher, 1968, 
^, 314-316, 334. (Task 2) 

; ICacandes, John G. Innovation in reading instruction: An adult learning 

center. In Joseph A. Mangano (Ed.), Strategies for adult basic education . 
Perspectives in Reading, No. 11. Nework, Del.: International Reading 

Association, 1969. Pp. 55-61. (Task 2) 

Kahn, Dale, & Birch , Herbert. Development of auditory-visual integration 
and reading achievement. Petceptual and Motor Skills, 1968, 27, 459-468. 
(Task 1) 

Kahn, Paul. Time orientation and reading achievement. Perceptual and 
Motor Skills, 1965, 21, 157-158. (Task 1) 
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Karlin, Robert. Teaching reading in high schools. Education , 1964 ^ 
334-338. (Task 2) 

Karlin, Robert. Research results and classroom practices. Reading 
Teacher , 1967, 211-226, 

Karlin, Robert. W^at does research in reading reveal abcut reading and 
the high school student? English Journal, 1969, 386-395. 

Karlsen, Bjorn. A research basis for reading instruction of deaf child- 
ren. American Annals of the 1965, 110, 535-540. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Karnes, Merle B., Hodgins, Audrey, & Teska, James A. An evaluation of 
two preschool programs for disadvantaged children: A traditional and a 

highly structured experimental preschool. Exceptional Children , 1968, 

34, 667-676. (Task 2) 

Karnes, Merle B., Teska, James A., & Hodgins, Audrey S. The effects of 
four programs of classroom intervention on the intellectual and language 
development of 4-year-old disadvantaged children. American . Jduroa ^ l of. 
Orthopsychiatry , 1970 , 40 , 58-76. (Task 2) 

Karnes, Merle B., & Wollersheim, Janet P. An intensive differential 
diagnosis of partially seeing children to determine the implications for 
education. Champaign Community Unit 4 Schools, 111., Dept, of Special 
Services. Mar. 1963. 83p- ERIC: ED 030 224. 

Karraker, R. J., & Doke, Larry A. Errorless discrimination of alphabet 
letters: Effects of time and method of introducing competing stimuli. 

Journal of Experimental Education , 1970, 38(4) , 29-35. (Task 2) 

Kasdon, Lawrence M. In-service education in a new key. Reading Teache r^, 
1966, 19, 415-417, 423. (Task 3) 

Kasdon, Lawrence M. , & Kelly, Dean. Simulation: In-service education 

for teachers of reading. Journal of Experimental Education , 1969 ,^, 
79-86. (Task 3) 

Kasdon, Lawrence M. , & Sperber, Joel. Doctoral programs in reading 
offered by American and Canadian universities . Journal of Reading. 

Specialist , 1970, DO, 67-82. (Task 3) 

Kass, Corrine E. The psycholinguistic abilities of retarded readers. 
Kansas Studies in Education , 1968, 18(1) , 35-47. (Task 1) 

Katz, Phyllis A., & Deutsch, Martin. Modality of stimulus presentation 
in serial learning for retarded and normal readers. Perceptu^. a^ Mo^ 
Skills , 1964, 627-633. (Task 1) 

Kaufman, Maurice. Will instruction in reading Spanish affect ability in 
reading English? Journal of Reading , 1968, 11 , 521-527. (Task 2) 
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Kelslar^ Evan R. , & McNeil, John -D, -Oral and non-oral methods o£ 
teaching reading. Educational : Leadership, 1968, 25, 761-764. (Task 2) 

Kelley, Truman L., Madden, Richard; Gardner, Eric F., & Rudman, Herbert C. 
Stanford Achievement Test: Technical supplement. N.vW York:. Harcourt, 

Brace & World, 1966. (Task 1) 

Kelly, Dean. Using an informal reading inventory to place children in 
instructional materials; The Berea, Ohio In-Service Educational Experi- 
ment. Paper presented at the International Reading Association con- 
ference, Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 30-May 3, 1969.. lip. ERIC: 

ED 032 198. (Task 3) 

Kelly, Inga K. , & Me ch, Dorothy. The relationship between college 
reading laboratory experience and gains in college grade point average. 
Jouimal of the Reading Specialist , 1967, 2_» 50-54. (Task 2) 

Kelly, William H. A study of southern Arizona school-age Indian children, 
1966-1967. University of Arizona, Tucson, Bureau of Ethnic Research. 

1967. (Task 1) 

Kendrick, William M. ,, & Bennett, Clayton L. A comparative study of two 
first grade language arts programs — extended into second grade. Reading 
Teacher , 1967, 20 , 747-755 . (a) (Task 2) 

Kendrick, William M. , & Bennett, Clayton L. Effectiveness of a second 
grade language arts program. San Diego County Dept, of Education, Calif. 
1967. CRP-3235. 99p. ERIC; ED 013 253. (b) (Task 2) 

Kennedy, Wallace A. A follow-up normative study of Negro intelligence 
and achievement. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development , Serial No. 126, 1969, 34(2) . (Task 1) 

Kerfoot, James F. Problems and research considerations in reading 
comprehension. Reading Teacher , 1965, 18 , 250-256. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Kerfoot, James F. Reading in the elementary school. Review of Educa- 
tional Research , 1967, 37 , 120-133. (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 

Kem, Richard P., Sticht, Thomas G. , & Fox, Lynn C. Readability, reading 
ability, and readership. Human Resources Research Organization, 

Alexandria, Va. Jxin. 1970. I5p. Rept. No. HUMRRO professional paper- 
17-70. Contract DAHC 19-70-C-0012. Presented at annual Human Factors 
R and D Conference (15th), Fort Ord, Calif., Nov. 1969. USGRDR: 

AD 709 629. 

Kershner, A1 an M. Speed of reading in an adult population under differen- 
tial conditions. Jourhal of Applied Psychdlogy , 1964, 48 , 25-28. (Task 1) 

Keshian, Jerry G. How many children are successful readers? Elementary 
English , 1961, 408-410. (Task 1) 



O 
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Kettlewell, Gall B. , & Gore, Robena S. Readings for ' ;?.nsi An . elective 

unit. Journal , of ' Reading , 197lj,'J_^i 309rr315> (Task. . 

Klerstead, Reginald. A comparison and evaluation of two methods of 
crganlzatlon for the teaching of reading. Journal of Educational Research 
1963, 317-321. (Task 2) 

Kies a Daniel A. Currlcul\im cha;hges in the preparation of reading teachers 
Doctoral dissertation. University of Arizona, 1970. University Micro- 
films No. 70-20,674. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Kiesllng, Herbert J. The relationship of school inputs to public school 
performance in New York State. Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Oct. 1969. 34p. Kept. No. P-4211. USGRDR: AD 696 108. (Task 1) 

Kimball, Solon P. The transmission of culture. In Pi Lambda Theta, The 
body of knowledge unique to the profession of education . Washington, D. 

. C. i ^T, 1966. Pp. 45-70. 

Kincaid, Gerald L. A Title I short course for reading teachers. Reading 
Teacher , 1967, 20 , 307—312. 

Kinder, Robert F. State certlflcatipn of reading teachers and special- 
ists. Journal of Reading , 1968 , 12 , 9—12, 68—7^. (a) (Task 3) 

Kinder, Robert F. State certification of reading teachers and specialists 
Review of the national scene. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Reading and 
realism. International Reading Association convention proceedings, 1968, 
13(1) , 381-386. (b) (Task 3) 

K±ng,i Paul T. , & Dellande, William. The University of Missouri reading 

improvement program. Journal of Reading , 1965, 307—310. (Task 2) 

King, Peiul T ., Dellande, William D. , & Walter, Terry L. The prediction 
of change in gr ade point average from initial reading rates . Journal of 
Reading. 1969, 13 , 215-218, 245-246. (Task 2) 

Kingston, Albert J. , & Wash, James A. Programed instruction. Journal 
Reading. 1965, ;125-130. (Task 2) 

Kintzer, Frederick C.', & Chase, Stanley M. ■ The - consultant as a change 
agent. Junior College Journal , 1969, 39 (7) , 54, 56, 58, 60. 

Kirk, Samuel A. , & others . Current and recent research— 1967 . Illinois 
Univ. , Urbana, Inst. Res. Except. Children. 1967. 53p. ERIC: 

ED 018 059. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Klrkton, Carole M. Language acquisition and development: Some implica- 

tions for the classroom. ' Elementary English , 1971, 48 , 406—412. (Task 2) 

Kirp, David L. Race, class, and the limits of schooling. Urban Review , 

1970, 4(3) , 10-13. (Task 1) 
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Kittell, Jack E* IntelligenGe-^test performance of children from bllinguaJ. 
environments . Elementary : School /Journal, 1963, 64 ,,. 76-83 • (Task 1) 

Klare, George R. The meaSuf ement - of readability > Ames: Xowa State 

University Press, 1963. (TaskZ). 

Klare, George Rv Comments on Bormuth?^s . * x^c=:c.dabilityi A nvW approach”. 
Reading Research Quarterly , 1966, 1(4) , 119-125. (Task 1) 

Klaus, Rupert A., & Gray, Susan The early training project for 

disadvantaged children: A report after five years. Monographs of the 

Society for Research in Child Development, Serial No. 120, 1968^ 33(4) . 
(Tasks 1 & 2) 

Klausner, Dorothy C. Screening and development of the remedial reading 
teacher. Jddrtlal of Reading , 1967, 10 , 552—559. (Task 3) 

Klopf, Gordon J. , & Bowian, Garda VST. Teacher education iii a social 
context ; A study of the preparation of school personnel for wdrk3.ng 
with disadvantaged children And yduth . New York: Mental Health 

Materials Center, 1966. (Tasks 1 & 3) 

Closterman, Rita. The effectiveness of a diagnostically structured 
reading program. Reading Teacher, 1970, 24, 159—162, 167. (Task 2) 

Knafle, June D. Personality characteristics, social adjustment , and 
reading effectiveness in low-achieving, prospective college freshmen 
in a reading program. Journal of Educational Research , 1965, 59 , 

149-153. (Task 1) 

Knief, Lotus M. , & Stroud, James B . Intercorrelations among various 
intelligence, achievement , and social class scores . Journal of 
Educational Psychology , 1959, 50 , 117— 120. (Task 1) ^ 

ICnight, David, & Alcom, John C. Comparison of the performance of 
educationally disadvantaged adults and elementary children on selected 
measures of reading performance. In George B. Schick & Merrill M. May 
(Eds .),,- Reading; Process and pedagog^^ 'National Reading Conference 
Yearbook, 1970, 19(2) , 113-117. (Task 1) 

Knowlton, Clark S. Bilingualism — A problem or an asset. 8 Dec. 1965. 

13p. ERIC; ED 010 744- 

Koelsch, George J. III. Readability and interests of five basal reading 
series with retarded students. Except idilal Children, 1969, 35 , 487— 48E. 
(Task 2) 

Ko Ike r, Brenda. Rationale and data to support certification for special 
reading teachers. Document sent to Tennessee State Certification 
Committee. ERIC/CRIER Resource Center, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
est. 1970. (Task 3) 
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Komoskli P. Kenneth. Statement of .V . Kenneth Komoskl, President of the 
Education Products Information Exchange Institute before Select Sub- 
Committee bn Education, Committee on Education and Labor, United States 
House of Representatives, May 11, 1971- 

Koppman, Patricia S., & La, Pray, Margaret H. Teacher ratings and pupil 
reading readiness scores. ' Reading Teacher , 1969, 22 , 603—608. (Task 3) 



Kravetz, Nathan. A special enrlchmant program of quality Integrated 
education for schools in transitional areas. Evaluation of New York 
City Title I educational projects 1966—67 . • Center for Urban Education, 
New York, N. Y., Committee on Field Research and Evaluation. Sept. 1967. 
116p. ERIC; ED 029 926. (Task 2) 

Kresh, Esther. Comparative effectiveness of initial teaching alphabet 
vs. traditional orthography in first grade in the Pittsburgh public 

schools. Journal of Educational Research j 1969, 63, 170-172. (Task 2) 



Krlppner, Stanley. Relationship between reading 
selected variables. Parceptiial and Motor Skills , 



JLXU.^ 1. 

1964, 19, 



15-20 . 



(Task 1) 



Krippner, Stanley. Materials and methods in reading. Education, 1965, 
85, 467-473. (Tasks 1 & 2) 



Krippner, Stanley. Etiological factors in reading disability of the 
academically talented in comparison to pupils of average and slow- 
leamlng ability. Journal of Educational Research, 1968, 61, 275-279. 
(a) (Task 1) ’ 



Krippner, Stanley. Specialized approaches to the instruction of young 
children. Education , 1968, 89 , 11—17. (b) (Task .-) 

Krippner, Stanley. Reading improvement and its correlates. Perceptual 
and Motor Skill y 1970, 31, 727-731. (Task 2) 

Krueger, Jack P. The impact of federal funds; An evaluation of reading 
programs funded by Title I ESEA and conducted in selected public elemen- 
tarjr schools in Nebraska. Doctoral dissertation. University of Nebraska, 
1969. University Microfilms No. 69—17,335. 

Labov, William. Some sources of reading problems for Negro speiakers of 
nonstandard English. In Joan C. Baratz & Roger W. Shuy. (Eds.), Teac l un ^ 
black children to read. ’"Washington, D. C.; Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1969, Pp. 29-67. (Task 1) 

Labov, William, & Robins, Clarence. A note on the relation of reading 
failure to peer -group status in the urban ghettos. Tetfchers College 
Recsrd, 1969, 395-405. (Task 1) 

LaConte, Christine. Reading in kindergarten. Reading Teacher, 1969, 

23, 116-120. (Task 2) 
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Laffeyj James L., S if fin, Catherine F. , & Strunk ^ Billie. Research on 
reading from Research in Education. ERIG/CRIER Reading Review Series, 
Bibliography 22. Nov. 1969., 

Laffey, James L., Tone, Bruce, & Strunk, Billie. Research on reading 
from Research in Education, Supplement 1. ERIC/CRIER Reading Review 
Series, Bibliography 28. June 1970. 

Laffitte, Rondeau G. , Jr. Analysis of increased rate of reading of 
college students. Journal of Devalbpmeiital Reading , 1964, 7_, 165-174. 
(Task 2) • 

Lamb, George S. Teacher verbal cues and pupil performance on c. group 
reading test. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1967, 58, 332-336. 

(Task 2) 

Lampard, Dorothy. Promising practices in in-service education in reading: 
Elementary teaches development for innovation and change. In J. Allen 
Figurel (Ed.), Readl^^ g and realism . International Reading Association 
convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 386-389. (Task 3 ) 

Lane, Helen S. The deaf and the hard of hearing. Review of Educational 
Res e arch, 1963, '33, 48-61. (Task 1) 

Lannin.g, Frank W, , & Many, Wesley A. (Eds.) Basic education for the 
dis advantaged adult ; Theory and practice . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

1966. (Task 1) 

LaPlante, William. The Reading Program — Civilian C nervation Centers. 

In Joseph A, Mangano (Ed.), Strategies for adult bas ic education . 
Perspectives in Reading, No. 11. Newark, Del.: International Reading 

Association, 1969. Pp. 32-42. (Task 2) 

Lapray, Margaret, & Ross, Ramon. Comparison of two procedures for 
teaching reading to primary children with visual perception difficulties. 
San Diego State Coll., Calif. 1965. CRP-S-138.; 33p . ERIC: ED 003 695. 

Lawson, James H. , & McClernon, Francis M. Summary of the Cooperative 
Urban Teacher Education Evaluation 1968-69. Mid-Continent j\.egional 
Educational Laboratory, Kansas City, Mo. 1969. (Task 3) 

Leedy, Paul D. (Ed.) College-adult reading instruction . Perspectives in 
Reading, No. 1. Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1964, 

Lafevre, Carl A. A comprehensive linguistics approach to reading. 
Elementary English , 1965, 42, 651-659. (Task 2) 



Lefevre, Carl A. The simplistic standard word-perception theory cf 
reading. Elementary English ,1968, 45, 349-353, 355. 
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Legum, Stanley E., Williams, Clyde E., & Lee, Maureen T. Social dialects 
and their implications for beginning reading instruction, SW^ TR 14, 

6 June 1969. Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, Inglewood, Calif. 1970. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Lehman, Jean U. In-service training staff development for education of 
disadvantaged deaf children. California State Coll., Los Angeles. 196 , 

33 7p. ERIC: ED Oil 160. (Task 2) 

Leigh, Teresa. I.t.a. and progressive teaching methods. Reading Teacier , 
1968, 148-152. (Task 2) 

Leinwand, Gerald. Some queries on the education of teachers. Journal of 
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ERIC: ED 017 412. (Task 1) 

Merritt, James. A study of sixth graders ' comprehension of • specially- 
prepared materials on broad social conflicts. Journal of Educational 
Research , 1968, 61, 328-333. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Meux, Milton, & Smith, B. Othanel. Logical dimensions of teaching, 
behavior. In Briice J. Biddle & William J. Ellena (Eds . ) , Contemporary 
research on teacher effectivenes s. New York; Holt, Rinehart & Winston , 
1964. Pp. 127-164. 

Meyer, Jean i Reading improvement JEor urban-area adults . Journal of 
Reading^ 1970; 14. 183-186. (Task 2) . 

Michae.ls, Melvin L. Subject reading improvement: A neglected teaching 

responsibility. Journal of Reading , 1965, 9, 16-20. (Task 2) 

Milleri ChloeAnn (Compiler) Research on i elementary reading; ..Interests 
and tastes. ERIC/CRIER Reading' Review Series , Bibliography 29 . Aug. .1970. 

Miller^ "Gordon W; Factoi's in= school achievement and social class. 

' Journal of Educatibhal Psychology ;- 1970 , 61, 260-269. (Task, l)'v. 

Miller, Mary D. A reading consultant in a private school., Reading 
Teacher , 1967, 20 ; 505-508. 



Miller, Wallace D. An experimer cal study of the effect of l.t.a.on 
reading achievement of disabled ■ireaders , in grades! 7 and 8 . In J. Allen 
Figurel (Ed.), Forging ah^ ad ill ! reading . International Reading Ass pcla' 
tion convention proceedings , 1967, 12(3.) , 546-550. (Task 2) 




Miller, Wilbur R. Readability versus reading ability . ' Jo”-*^ ^ 
Educational Research , 1962, 56, 205-209. (Ta?:k 2) 




Miller, Wilma H. Home prereading experiences and first-grade reading 
achievement. Reading Teacher , 1969, 22, 641~645. (a) (Tasks 1 & 2) 
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Miller^ Wilma H, . The Joplin plan — 'Is it effective for intermediate-grade 
reading instruction? ' Elementary Englishi ' 1969> '46, 951-954. (b) (Task 2) 

Milligan, Jerry L. A study of the effects of a group language develop- 
ment program upon the psycholinguistic abilities and later beginning 
reading success of kindergarten children. Washington State Univ. , 

Pullman. (1965) 9p. ERIC: ED 031 315. (Task 2) 

Miner, Betty. Sociological background variables affecting school achieve- 
ment. Journal of Educational : Research , 1968, 61 , 372-381. (Task 1) 

Mingoia, Edwin. The librarian:. An effective reading consultant. 

Clearing House , 1963, 38 , 220^-223. (Task 3) 

Missouri State Department of Education, Jefferson City. Adult basic 
education! Operations manual. (Rev. ed.) July 1967. 41p. ERIC: 

ED 029 242. (Task 2) 

Mitchell, Blythe C. The Metropolitan Readiness Tests as predictors of 
first grade ff.chievement . Educational and Psychological Measurement , 

1962, ^, 765-772. (Task 1) 

:'Iitchall, Virginia W. An analysis of the grade expectancy and actual 
reading achievement of sixth gra<^e pupils , with special attention to six 
of the possible factors in reading underachievement. Teachers College 
Journal , 1963, ^, 52-53. (Task 1) 

Mobilization for Youth, Inc. , New York. Pupil reading achievement in 
the Hoinework Helper Program. Preliminary, report. N. Y. 1964. , 4p. 

ERIC: ED 001 056. (Task 2) 

Mock, Jozie. The Houston pro am for potential dropouts . In Arno Jewett, 
Joseph Mersand, & Doris V. Gl arson (Eds.). Improving English skills of^ 

’ culturally different youth ir arge cities . United States Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1964 No. 152^165. (Tash 2) 

Modesto Junior College, Cali An analysis of the characteristics of the 
unemployed: and undereducated as they relate to program planning for con- 
tinuing education in Modesto , revised adult education program plan . 

Dec. 1963. 77p. ERIC: ED 020 452. (Task I) 

Moe, Alden J., & Feehan, Mary D. The use of videotape recorders in the 
education of reading teachers . In , J. Allen Figurel (Ed.) , 
realism. Intematlorial Reading Association convention proceedings, 19&8, 
13(1) , 460-462. (Task 3): 

Montana Department of Public Instruction. State annual evaluation report 
for 1969-70 Title I, Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
Public Law 89-10. Helena. Jan. 1971. (Task 2) 

Mobre, Dalton W. Individualized Instruction. Texas Out look , 1966, 5 0(4)., 
36-37. (Task 2) 




Moore, Gladys B. To buy or not to buy (speed reading devices). Jotifnal 
of ’ Reading , 1970, 13 , 437^-440. (Task 2). 

Moore, Omar K. The responsive environmeiit prefect. ■ In Donald L. Cleland 
& Paul E. Stanton (Eds.), Reading in its sociological setting . Conference 
on Reading, University of Pittsburgh, 1967, 23 , 73-81. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Moore, Walter J, What does research in reading reveal about reading in 
the content fields? English Journal , 1969, 707-718. 

Moores, Donald F. An investigation of the psycholinguistic functioning 
of deaf adolescents. Exceptional ■ Children , 1970, 36, 645-652. (Task 1) 

Morency, Anne. Auditory modality, research and practice. In Helen K. 

Smith (Ed.), Perception and reading . International Reading Association 
convention proceedings, 1967, 12(4) , 17-21. (Task 2) 

Morgan, Edna W. Big city plans under Title I. Read ing Teacher , 1967, 

20, 328-331. (Task 2) 

Morgan, Elmer F., Jr., & Light , Morton. A statistical evaluation of two 
programs of reading instruction. Jouinial of Educational Restearch , 1963, 
99-101. (Task 2) 

Morgan, Elmer F. , Jr., & Stucker, Gerald R. The Joplin plan of reading 
vs. a traditional method. Journal of Educational Psychology , 1960 ,51, 
69-73. (Task 2) 

Morrell, Ken. Education gets a boost as Nashville reading center. 

Journal of Reading , 1969, 277-282. (Task 2) 

Morrill, Katherine A. A comparison of two methods of reading supervision. 
Reading Teacher , 1966, 19, 617-621. (Task 3) 

Morris, Gregory A. Components of a reading program for the culturally 
advantaged (elementary level) . In Donald L,. Cleland & Paul E. Stanton 
(Eds.) . Reading in its sociological settin g. Conference on Reading, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1967, 23, 123-134. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Morris, Joyce. An investigation into language-concept development of 
primary school Pueblo Indian children. Doctoral dissertation (abstract). 
University of New Mexico, 1966. Dissertation Abstracts, 27, 1716 A. 

(Task 1) 

Morrison, Coleman, & Harris, Albert J. Effect of kindergarten on the 
reading of disadvantaged. Reading Tenche tr, 1968, 4-9. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Morrison, Coleman, & Harris, Albert J. Grade equivalent comparisons 
between disadvaiitaged Negro urban children with and without kindergarten 
experience when taught to read by several methods , City Univ. of New York, 
Div. of Teacher Education. 4p, ERIC: ED 020 79 8> (Task 2) 
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Morrison.ji Colemanj Harris j AXbert J»» & Auerbach ^ Ima T. Staff after~ 
effects of particii>atlon in a reading research project! A follow-up 
study of the CKAFT project. Reading Research Quarterly, 1969, 

366-395. (Task 2) 

Morrison, Virginia B. Teacher-pupil interaction in three types of 
elementary classroom reading situation. Reading Teacher , 1968, 22 , 
271-275. (Task 3) 

Morsink, Catherine V. Teaching early elementary children with reading 
disability. Reading Teacher , 1971, 55Q-555, 559. (Task 2) 

Mortenson, W. Paul. Selected pre-reading tasks, socic -economic status, 

and sex. Reading Teacher , 1968 » 22 , 45-49, 61. (Task 1) 

■ / — 

Mozzi, Lucille, Evaluating the needs of the culturally disadvantaged 
reader in kindergarten through grade three. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), 
Meeting individ ual differences iii reading . Conference on Reading, 
Univei'sity of Chicago, 1964, 26 , 120—124. (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, 94 , 120-124) 

Murphy, Helen A. Growth in perception of v/ord elements in three types 
of beginning x'eading instriiction, Reading Teacher ^ 1966, 19 , 58_>— 589+ 

Muskopf, i^J-lan, & Smith, Doris J. Procedures and materials for the 
culturally disadvantaged reader .in kindergarten through grade three. 

In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Meeting individual differences in readin g. 
Conference on Reading, University of Chicago, 1964, 26 , 146—150. 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs a 94 , 146—150) 

Myklebust, Helmer R. , & Boshes, Benjamin. Minimal brain damage in 
children. Final report. Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 111. June 1969. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Govt. Printing Office, 1970. (Task 1) 

Nafziger,AlyceJ. (Compiler) American Indian education, a selected 
bibliography. Supplement No. 1. Jan. 1969 through June, 1970. ERIC 

Napoli , Joseph. Environmental factors and reading ability . Readd^ 
Teacher, 1968, 552-557, 607. (Task 1) 

Nasman, John G. A study of a reading improvement program in the junior 
high school. Elementary English , 1966, 43, 383-385. (Task 2) 

Nason, Harold M., & McDonald, Arthur S. Reading flexibility. Reading 
newsletter 31. Educational Developniental Laboratories , Huntington, N. Y 
1964. (Task 2) 

National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education. Adult basic educa 
tion — ^Meeting the challenge of the 1970's. First annual report to the 
President of the United States and Secretary of Health, Education^ and 
Welfare. Office of Education (DHEW) , Washington, D. C. 27 Aug. 1968. 
70p. ERIC; ED 023 054. (Task 1) 
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National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education". Annual report. 

90th Congress,. 2nd session. House Document No. 384. Sept. 16, 1968. 

53p. (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 

National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education. Second annual 
report. 91st Congress, 1st session. House Document No. 91-176. 

Oct. 9, 1969. 33p. (Tasks 1 & ;2) ^ 

National Advisory Committee on Dyslexia and Related Reading Disorders. 
Reading disorders in the United States . Washington, D. C. : Department 
of Health ... Educat on and Welfare, 1969. (Reprinted; Chicago, 
Developmental Learning Materials,., 1969) (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 

National Assessment of Educational Progress. Reading objectives. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 1970. 

National Association for Public School Advilt Education, Washington, D. C. 
Publi.c school adult education 1969 almanac. Including directory of active 
members, members emeritus, and communications service subscribers. 1969. 
163p. ERIC; ED 028 383. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Champaign, 111. The national 
interest and the continuing education of teachers of English: A report 

on the state of the profession. 1964. 195p. ERIC: ED 024 690. (Task 3) 

National Coimcil of Teachers of English, Champaign, 111. Language 
programs for the disadvantaged. The report of the NCTE Task Force on 
Teaching English to the Disadvantaged. 1965. 320p. ERIC: ED 036 506. 

(Task 2) 

National Education Association. The American public school teacher, 
1965-66. Research Report 1967-R4. Washington, D. C. 1967. (Task 3) 

National Education Association. Rankings of the states, 1969. Research 
Report 1969-Rl. Washington, D. C, 1969. 76p. ERIC; ED 032 627. 

(Task 2) 

Nations , Jimmie E. Caring for Individual differences in reading through 
nongrading. In Wallace Z. Ramsey (Ed.), Organizing for individual 
differences . Perspectives in Reading, No. 9. Newark, Del.: Interna- 

tional Reading Association, 1967. Pp. 79-96. (Task 2) 

Nation’s Schools. Schoolmen aren't satisfied with ways reading is taught. 
Nation’s Schools , 1968, 81(3) , 16. 

NEA Journal. Current approacuas to teaching reading. NBA Journal , 1965, 
54(9), 18-20, 66. (Task 2) 

Neal, Carolyn M. Sex differences in personality and readiiig ability. 
Journal of Reading , 1968, ' 11, 609-614, 633. (Task 1) 

Nelsser, Ulrlc. rognitive ps ychology . New York: Apple ton- Century- 

Cross, 1967. 
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Nelson, C. Michael, & Hudson, G. Predicting the reading achieve- 

ment o£ junior high- school EMR children. . Amerxcan Journal of 
' Deficiency , 1969, 74 , 415— 420-. (Task 2) 

Nelson, Helge C. Overcoming reading deficiencies at the community 
college level. Journal of Developmental Reading, 1963, 238-242. 

(Task 2) 



Ne'^rLlle, Donald. The relationship betr^jeen reading skills and intel- 
ligence test scores. Reading Teacher , 1965, 18, 257-262. (Task 2) 



Neville, Mary H Methods of teaching reading to beginners, ^berta 

Journal of Educational Research, 1966, 131-139. (Task 2) 



New England Educational Assessment Project. 
New England's public schools. Feb. 1969. 
(Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 



Reading instruction in 
30p. ERIC; ED 032 995. 



New Hampshire Univ., Burham. Bureau of Educational Research and Testing 
Services. In-service teacher education course; Teaching elementary 
school reading. An evaluation report. Oct. 1969. 108p. ERIC: 

ED 036 459. (Task 3) 



New York City Board of Education, Brooklyn, N.Y. Evaluation of the 
community zoning program. Summary report. Sept. 1966. PN-22-362. 

69p. ERIC: ED 018 478. (Task 1) 

New York State Education Dept., Albany, Bureau of Basic Continuing 
Education. Adult basic education. New York State; a two year study, 
1965-67. 1968. 76p. ERIC: ED 027 463. (Tasks 1 & 2) 



New York State Education Department, Ilniversity of the State of New York 
Interstate Certification Project information folder. 1968. 



Newman , Harold . 
school dropouts. 



Reading habits, attitudes and achievements of high 
High Points , 1966, 48(3) , 36-48. (Task 1) 



Newman, Harold. Masters theses in reading that make^ 
Journal of the Reading Specialist , 1969, 23—31, 37 



a difference. 
. (Task 2) 



Newton, Eunice S. Training the volunteer reading tutor. In Frank W. 
banning ,& Wesley A. Many (Eds . ) , B^c education ^ ~ 

adult: T heory and practice > Boston: Houghton Mifflin, IJ d. 

Pp. 295-300. (Tasks 2 & 3) 



Nicholls, John V. Children with reading difficulties. Bight-Savi ng, 
Review, 1966, 27-30. (Task 1) 



Nichols, Nancy J. Interclass grouping for reading instruction: Who 

makes the decisions and why? Educational Leadership, 1969; 

588-592. (Task 2) 
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Niedenaeyer, C. W. Aa experimental approach in a remedial reading 
setting. In Calif omia Elementary ; School Administrators Association j 
The first R; : A survey of : selected current practices iii reading iiistruc- 
tion. Monograph 18. Palo Alto, Calif.! National Press, 1966, 

Pp. 47-50. (TL3k 2) 

Niedermeyer, Fred C. Parent-assisted learning. SNPL TR 19, 12 Sept. 

1969. Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, Inglewood, Calif. 1970. (Task 2) 

Niedermeyer, Fred C., & Ellis, Patricia A. The development of a tutorial 
program for kindergarten reading instruction. SWRL TR 26, 26 May 1970. 
Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
Inglewood, Calif. 1970. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Nikas, George B. A study of teacher-oriented versus machine-oriented 
developmental reading classes at the col3.ege level. Journal of Reading , 
1965, 8 , 214-216. (Task 2) 

Niles, Olive S, Systemwide in-service programs in reading. Reading 
Teacher , 1966, 19 _, 424-428. (Task 3) 

Niles, Olive S. Methods of teaching reading to first grade children 
likely to have difficulty with reading. Readin g Teacher , 1967, 20 , 
541-545. (Task 2) 

Noali, Mabel S., & Ceravolo, Geraldine. Selected studies in spelling, 
learning and reading. Journal of Education , 1964, 146(4) , 3-15. (Task 2) 

Nuttall, Ronald L. , & Fozard, James L. Age, socioeconomic status and 
V mman abilities. Aging and Human Development , 1970, 161-169. (Task 1) 

Oakland , Thomas D. Auditory discrimination and socioeconomic status as 
correlates of reading ability. Journal of Learning Disabilitie s, 1969, 

2 , 324-329. (Task 1) 

Oakland Unified School District, Calif. Evaluation of EOA neighborhood 
centers, adult basic education, 1965-1966. 1966. RR-8. 21p. ERIC: 

ED 012 855. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

O’Connor, John R. A comparison of reading abilities of 7th and 8th grade 
pupils in 1932 and 1965. Hig h Points , 1966, 48(4) , 59-66. 

Odland, Norine, S Ilstrup, T. Will reading teachers read? R eading 
Teacher , 1963, 17 , 83-87. 

Odom, Sterling C. Individtializing a reading program. Reading Teacher , 
1971, 24, 403-410. (Task 2) 
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O’ Donnelly C. Michael P . . A comparison of the reading readiness of 
kindergarten . pupils exposed . to .conceptual- language and basal reader 
prereading programs. . A pilot ; study . Final report . Maine State .Dept, 
of Education, Augusta. 3 Aug. 1968. CRP-8-A-024. ER-J-'S426* ■ 

Grant OEG-0-8-00842 o- 1900. ' 9Sp. ERIC: ED 029 709. (Task 2) 

O'Donnell, Lorana M. , Adams , Vivian D . , Domsif e , Raymond E . , & Plumley , 
Gerald W. The tutorial program in the Cincinnati public schools. 

Journal of Iiiatructibrial Research iand Program De velbpriient , 1966, 1(2) , 
12-24. Trask 2) 

Ohanessian, Sirarpi. The study of the problems of teaching English to 
American Indians, report and recommendations . Center for Applied 
Linguistics, Washington, D. C. Jul. 1967. 46p. ERIC; ED 014 727. 

(Task 1) 

Ohanian, Vera. Control populations in i/t/a experiments. Elementary 
English , 1966, 43, 373-380. (Task 2) 

O^Leary, Helen, & Murphy, Robert F. Remedial reading: Success or 

failure? Catholic School Journal , 1969, 69 (1) , 22, 24^ 26. 

Oliver, Marvin E; Organizing for reading instruction. Elementairy r 
School Journal, 1970, 71, 97-104. (Task 2) 

Olsen, Arthur V. Phonics and success in beginning reading. Journal 
of Develdpmentail Reading ;; 1963a _6.t 256— 260 . (Task 2) 

Olsen, Edward G. Operation Fair Chance; exciting experiment in 

teacher 'preparation. Journal of Teacher Education , 1968, 13 j 79-84. 

' ■■■ ■ • (Task^'3)^-- 1 -.4": * , , : ^ 

" Dlsen, jainesy ' 'Ins true for rfunctionally illiterate adults. 

Aduit v Leadership ^: : 1965 , : 13 V 2764276 , 305 .; (Task 2): > 

01sien,*James. Developing instructional materials for disadvantaged youth. 

(Ed.) i Reading goals ' for the disadvantaged . Newark, 

, 4 ; international Reading Ass ; Pp . 163-170; (Task 1) 

Olson, Arthur V. The tape recorder in training reading teachers . 

4 - Reading Teacher 1961, 14 ^ 195-196. (Task 3) ' 

Olsph, Arthur V. School achievement, reading ability , and specific 

grade . Reading Teacher , 1966, 19 , 

490-492 . (Task 1) 

‘ Olson, Arthur V. , & Rosen, Carl L. A comparison of white and Negro ninth 
grade students ' reading interests. Feb. 1967. 12p, ERIC; ED 010 980 . 

(Tasks; 1 & 2) 
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Olson, James H. Presexvice reading instruction; A progriun of involve- 
ment. .E^adi^Teadl^, 1969, :22y: 691-695, 701. (Task 3) 

Olson, Paul A. The arts of langt;;^ge, needed curricula and curriculum 
development for institutes in the English language arts— language, 
literature, composition, speech . and reading. USOE conference (Univ. 
of Nebraska, Feb. 26, 1966 to Mar. 1, 1966) BR-6-1764. Contract 

OEC-3-6-061764-0568. 34p. ERIC; ED Oil 974. (Task 3) 

Ort, Lorrene L. Basal readersx A case history and prognosis. Reading 
Teacher, 1964. 17. 435-440. ^ 

Osborne, R. T. P.acial differences in mental growth and school achieve- 
ment: A longitudinal study. Psycholo gical Reports . I960, 7, 233-239. 

(Task 1) 

Ottley, LeRoy. Readability of science textbooks for grades four, five 
and six. School Science and Mathematics , 1965, 65 , 363-366. (Task 2) 

Otto, Henry J., & others. Nongradedness ; An elementary school evalua- 
tion. Bureau of Laboratory Schools Monograph No. 21. Texas Univ., 
Austin. 1969. 133p. ERIC; ED 036 889. (Task 2) 

Otto, Wayne, & Askov, Eunice. The Wisconsin design for reading skill 
development; Rationale and guidelines. Hi Components of the system. 
Wisconsin Research and' Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
University o : Wisconsin. wTune 1970. 

Otto, Wayne; Barrett, Thomas C. , & Harris , Theodore L» Research in 
rearlJng. Journal of Experimental Education , 1968, 65-77. (Task 2) 

3; Barrett, Richard J.,Dulin, Kenneth L., & 

., Dale D. Summary and rc *ew of investigations relating to 
teadxng, July 1 , 1969 to June 30 a 1970. Journal of Educational Research, 
^ 

Otto, Wayne, & Dulin, Kenneth L. How to succeed in reading by really 
trying. In George B. Schick & Merrill M. May (Eds.), Reading:, Process 
and pedagogy . National Reading Conference Yearbook, 1970 , 19 (2) , 

;'134-141.. ' ;'XTask.^B) ' ' 

Ford, David. Basic literacy programs for adults — A 
national survey .Paper presented at the National Reading Conference, 

St: Petersburg, Dec. 1-3, 19’66. 15p. ERIC; ED 011 821. (a) (Tasks 1 

St 2) 

Otto, Wayne, & Ford,. David. Materials for teaching adults to read. 

..-■■'ERIC:: "ED- 015:108;^^ (b),. '-.^ 

Otto, Wayne, & Koenke, Karl (Eds.) Remedial teaching j Research and 
• comment . Boston; Houghton-Mifflin, 1969. (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) ~~~ 
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Overfleld, .Ruth. Reading programs under the Miller-Unruh Basic Reading 
Act of 1965. California Education , 1966, 3(10)_ » 21-22, (Tas«c 2) 

Overfleld, Ruth. The state’s role in improving reading ins tructiont A 
stSe.patUrn in California. In J. Allen Figure 1 (Ed.), Rea^^ 
realism. International Reading Association convention pioceedlngs, 
1968'r T3(l) , 265-270. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Oyster, Mary M. An occupational study of reading specialists in elemen- 
tary schools. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Vistas 

tional Reading Association, conventxon proceedxngs, 1966> 11 _ ( JJ, 404 40». 
(Task 3) 

Pachota, Joanne. Learning to teach reading. Catholl^ School . journ a l , 

1964, 64(1) , 31-32. (Task 3) 

Pacific Educational Evaluation Systems. The Colorado Evaluation Project: 

A report to the Colorado Department of Education. August 1970. (Task 

Palee, Joseph C. The Detroit Urban Adult Institute. In Joseph A. 

Mangano (Ed.). Strategle_s_ for ^ult ba_sic education. Perspectives in 
Reading, No. 11. Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 

1969. Pp. 43-47. (Task 2) 

Palardy J. Michael. What teachers belleve--What children achieve. 
Elementary School Journal , 1969, 69^, 370-374. (Task 1) 

Panther, Edward E. Prediction of first-grade reading achievement. 
Elementary School Journal , 1967 , 68 , 44r48 . 

Parker LenordDi, & Campbell, Ellen K. illustrations in multi- 

V readers . Elementary Englisli ,1971, 67-74. (Task 2) 

V Parmee, Edward A. Formal education and; A m od^n 

Indian comt^ity a^ government education programs^ . Tucson : Unlve y 

of Arizona Press, 1968. (Task 1) 

Parsley Jer^ reading: A summary. 

H. Alan Robinson & Sidney J. Rauch (Eds.) , Correct^ |gad^ 
hicrh school classroom . Persp in Reading, No. 6 . Newark, Del.. 

Ti^ternatl^nal Reading Association, 1966 . Pp. 1“10 . (Task 2) 

^iPhrsieV Kenneth M..^^ Achievement gains or losses 

- during^ the academic year and over summer vac at Ion period: _ A study of 

trends in achievement by sex and grade level among students 1 ) 

Intelligence. GOiietlO PsyOhOlogy Monographs, , 1962, 285-342. (Task 1) 

Parsley i Kenneth; M. V Jr . . Marvin 5 O ’ Connor , Henry A. , & Deutsch , 

Murray. Are there really sex differences in achievement? Journal of 
Educational Research , 1963; 57^ 210-212. (Task 1) 
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Parsley, Kenneth M. , Jr., Powell, llarvin, & O’Connor, Henry A. Further 
investigation of sex differences; in ; achievement of under-, average-, and 
over-achieving students within five IW groups in grades four through eight 
Journal of Educational Research , 1964, 57 , 268-270. (Task 1) 

Passow, A. Harry (Ed.) Developing programs for the educatibhally 
disadvantaged. New Yorkt Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 
1968. (Task 2) 

Passow, A. Harry , & Elliott, David L. The nature and needs of the 
educationally disadvantaged. In A. Harry Passow (Ed), Developing 
programs for the educationally d isadvantaged . New York; Teachers College 
Press a Coluinbla University, 1968. Pp. 1—20. (Task 1) 

Passow, A. Harry; Goldberg, Miriam, & Tannenbaum, Abraham J. (Eds.) 
Education of the diSadVaiitaged : A book of readings . New York r Holt, 

Rinehart & Winston, 1967. 



Patten, Thomas H,, Jr., 6t Clark, Gerald E., Jr. Literacy training and 
job placement of hard-core unemployed Negroes in Detroit. Journal of 
Human Resources, 1968, 25—46. (Task 2) 



Patton, Michael J. Educational achievement prior to and during high 
school. Draft for Interoffice circulation. KB-69-29 . Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 1969. (Task 2) 



Paul, Mary . Guiding principles for organizing reading programs for the 
culturally atypical child—advantaged . In Donald' L . Cleland & Paul E. 
Stanton (Eds.), Reading in its sociological setting . r Conference on 
Reading, University of Pittsburgh-, 1967, 167-176. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Pearlman, Erwin, & Pearlman, Ralph . The effect of remedial-reading 
training in a private clinic. Academic Therapy Quarterly ., 1970, 
298^304. (Task 2) 



Penney, Monte, & Hjelm, Howard F. The Tar'-'’i-^d t .arch and Development 
Program bn Reading, Part I: History of • - fice of Education s 

' support of readihg research American Educational Research Journal , 
1970, 2*^25-434. \ ^ ^ 



Penty, Ruth C. Reading ability and high school drop-outs . ; National. 
Association of Women Deand and Counselors Jo urnal , 1959 , 23, 11-15. (Task 

Penty , Ruth ' C . R&nedial reading pays in j unlor high s chool . Education , 
1961, m, 277-280. (Task 2) 

Perrodln, ;Alex F^^^ Siiipes, Walter T. The relationship of mobility to 
achievement in reading, arithmetic, and language in selected Georgia 
elementary schools. Journal of Educatldhal ■ ^aearch , 1966 , 59 , 315-319 . 

(Task''l)"^'/\ ■ 



Perrott^ Mai^r H. . Accelerated reading. ' IxiatrUctor ^ 1969, 79 (3) , 61. 

(Task 2).. 

Personke, Carl. Effectiveness of teaching reading in kindergarten i The 
Denver Reading Project. Childhood Education , 1968, 57&-578. 

(Task 2) 

Petty, Walter T., & Bums, Paul C. A summary of investigations relating 
to the English language arts in elementary education: 1966. Elementary 

English ^ 1967 , A4, 392-401, 430^492-517. 

Peyton, Jim, & Below, Russell. The need for reading instruction in 
Kentucky high schools. School Service Report , 1965, 2-7. 

(University of Kentucky) (Task 2) 

Phi Lambda Theta. The evaluation of teaching, a report of the second 
catena. Washington, D.;C. 1967. '.Task 3) 

Philion, William L.E., & Galloway, Charles G. Indian children and the 
reading program. Journal ot Reading , 1969, '12_, 553-560 , 598-602. 

(Tasks 1 & 2) 

Phillips, H. M. Literacy and development . Paris; United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1970. 

Pinnock, Theodore J. , & Taylor, G. W. Summary of accomplishments and 
disappointments , Tuskegee Institute-OEO seasonally employed agricultural 
workers educational project, Nov. 1, :1966-0ct. 31, 1967. est. 1967. 

28p. ERIC; ED 018 752. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Pollack, Cecelia. Mass r^.msdiation of children’s reading problems. 
Reading - Teacher , 1969 , 22 , 714— 719. . , (Task 2) • „ . 

Pollock, Jack M. A minimum reading grade for the general diploma. 

High Points , 1964, 46(4) ,5-12. 

; Pont , H. B.i An investigation into t.ne use of the S.R.A.. Reading Labora- 
tory V^tiCh^ee Midlothian schools.. Educational Research , 1966, 8, 230- 
; /236. '"' .-.Vu ^ " 

Pool j Lydia B . Progress 13 in action, ' Reading Teache r , 1971, 500- 

•505 (Tasks' 2 & -^3):/:;;:. 

Pope, Allen. An educational px'ogram for adult American Indians. Adul^ 

Leadership , 1969, 18, 143-144, 156,. (7.' ask 2) 

Poppy, Kenneth F. A pilot mobile diagnostic reading laboratory and 

corrective teaching procedures for students with reading problems . End 

of project report . OE-1261-1864(056) .Cooperative Educational Service 

Agendy Number 8, Appleton, "Wie^ Funding period 7/1/66-10/31/69. 

(Tasks 2 & 3) 
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Porter, , Para. Pictures in reading.. Reading Teacher, 1968, 22, 238-241, 
291. (Task 2) 



PoBtuan, Neil. Linguistics and the pursuit of relevance. ' English 
Journal , 1967, 56 , 1160-1165^ 

Potts, Marion. A comparison of vocabulary introduced- in several first- 
grade renders to that of two primary reading tests. ’ J ournal of Educa- 
tional Research , 1968, 61, 285. 

Potts, Marion, & Savino, Carl. The relative achievement of first graders 
under three different reading programs. Journal of Educational Research, 
1968,^, 447-450. (Task 2) 

Powell, William R. Are teachers prepared to teach reading? Teachers 
College Journal , 1963, 35 , 39-42. (Task 3) 

Powell, William R. The Joplin plan: An evaluation. Elementary School 

Journal , 1964, 64 , 387-392. (Task 2) 

Powell, William R. The nature of Individual dif ferenc<?s . In Wallace Z. 
Ramsey (Ed.), Organizing for in dividual differences . Perspectives in 
Reading, No. 9, Newark, Del.; International Reading Association, 1967. 
Pp. 1-17. (Ta..ik 2) 

Preston, Ralph C. Reading achievement of German and American children. 
SchobT and Society, 1962, 90, 350-354. (Task 1) 

Preston, Ralph C., & Yarlngton, David J, Status of fifty retarded 
readers eight years after reading clinic diagnosis. Journal of Reading , 
1967,_U_, 122-129. (Task 1) . 

Price, Uberto, & Layton, James R. The natlbnal trend and current status 

requirements for reading personnel. Journal of the 
Reading Specialist, 1968v 7, 164-169. (Task 3) 

i Pronovost^v Wilbert; Wakstein,i,M. Phillip, fit Waksteln, D. Joyce. A longl- 
tudinal study of the speech behavior and language comprehension of 
fourteen children diagnosed atypical or autistic. E xceptional Children, 
1966, 33, 19-26. 4 " 

A Pryor, Guy C, Evaluation of the bilingual project of Harlandale 

Independent School District , San Antonio, Texas , in the first and second 
grades of four elementary schools during 1967-8 school year. Jul. 1968. 
51p. ERIC: ED 026 158. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Pugh, Bessie. Correlating- reading and language instruction. In Jean U. 
Lehman, In-service training staff development for education of disadvan- 
tage^ deaf children. California State Coll. , Los Angeles. 1966. 337p. 

ERIC: ED Oil 160. Pp. 142-189. (Task 2) 




Racine Unified School Distriu.: Nuaiber 1, Wisconsin. ESEA Title I 
evaluation report, regular : school year 1968-1969 (part 2) j suinmer session 
1969. 83p. ERIC: ED 038 451. (Task 2) 

Ramsey, Wallace Z. An evaluation of three methods of teaching sixth 
grade reading. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed . ) . Challenge and experiment in 
reading. International Reading Association conference proceedings, 

1962, (a) (Task 2). 

Ramsey, Wallace. The Kentucky reading study. Readirv Teacher , 1962, 

16, 178-181- (b) (Task 1) 

Ramsey, Wallace Z. A study of salient characcceristica"vi:i: pupils of high 
and low reading ability. Jourrial of Deyelopmehtal Read v vii, 1962, 

87-94. (c) (Task 1) 

Ramsey, Wallace Z. A conclusive look at the caring for individual 
differences in reading. In Wallace Z. Ramsey (Ed.), Organizing for 
individual differences . Perspectives in Reading, No. 9. Newark, Del.: 
International Reading Association, 1967. Pp. 115-133, (a) (Task 2) 

Ramsey, Wallace Z. (Ed.) Organizing for individual differences . 
Perspectives in Reading, No. 9. Newark, Del.: International Reading 

Association, 1967. (b) 

Ramsey i Wallace Z. Investigation of inner city reading instruction 
programs. Final Report. Missouri Univ., St. Louis. Juxy 1969. 
3R-8-F-100. Grant OEG-6-8-008100-0032 (057) 98p. ERIC: ED 034 673. 

(a) (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Ramsey, Wallace Z. A pilot study on the use of videotaping in reading 
remediation. Journal of Reading, 1969, 12 , 479—482 , (b) (Task 2) 

Ramsey, Wallace Z. Which school system gets the best results in reading? 
Journal of Reading Behavior . 196^^, 1(3), 7*-80- (c) Z 3) 

Ramsey , Wallace Z., & Boercker, Marguerite. The influence of a Head 
Start program on reading achJ.evement. P^aper presented at the Interna— 
tional Rekdihg- Assoc^ convention, Seattle, May 4-6^ 1967. 14p. 

ERIC; ED 012 685. (Task 2) 

Rankin, Earl F. , Jr. Sequential emphasis upon speed and cotnp>rehension 
in a college reading imprux’ement program. Jburiial of Developmental 
Reading , 1963, 7, 46-54. (Task 2) 

Rasmussen, Glen R. , & Dunne, Hope W. A longitudinal evaluation of 
junior high school corrective reading program. Reading Teacher , 1962, 

16, 95-101. (Task 2) 
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Rauch, Sidney J. The role of the. reading consultant in hulldlng a 
functional -reading progfam* In H, Alan. Robins on (Ed.l, . .Recent develop— 
Taents ^ reading . Conference oh Reading , University of - Chicago , 1965 , 

22, 184-187. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, _95, 184-187) (Task 1 ) 

Rauch, Sidney J. Ten guidelines for teaching the disadvantaged. Journal 
of Reading , 1967, 10, 536-541. (Task 2) ; 

Rauch, Sidney J. A checklist for the evaluation of reading programs. 
Reading Teacher , 1968, 21, 519-522,. 

Rauch, Sidney J. , & X’JalnsteIn, Alfred B. A slow look at speed reading. 
.Journal of Reading . 1968, 11, 353-358. (Task 2) 

Ray, Charles K. , Ryan, Joan, & Parker, Seymour. Alaskan native secondary 
school dropouts. A research report. University of Alaska. 1962. 

Darrel D. A summary of investigations evaluating college reading 
improvement programs. Journal of the Reading ‘Specialist. 1964. 3. 58- 
67. (Task 2) — 

Ray, Barrel D., & Belden, Bernard B. An examination of immediate gains 
in a college reading Improvement program. Journal of Reading . 1965. 8. 
201-207. (Task 2) . ! — - . “ 

Raygoar, Alton L. , & Summers, Edward G. A comparison of two methods of 
teaching reading comprehension to high school and college students. In 
Ralph C. Stalger 4 Culbreth Y. Melton (Eds. ) , New develop aents in programs 
and procedures fox college-adult reading . National Reading Conference 
Yearbook, 1963, 12, 118-123. (Task 2) 

R^rgor , .ALton L. , & Wark, David M. Pait; cy p :. J-Ee2;iig of poor readers 

compared w-frh r'^T’^ge fresViiiien. Joumax of Reading, 1964,. 8. 40-46. 

(TiiSitt. ly 

Raaik, Taher A. A study of American newspaper reisdability. Journal of 
Communication , 1969, 19 , 317-324 . ^ 

Reboussin, Rolin, & Goldstein, Joel W. Achievement ?(aotivation in Navaho 
and white students. American Anthropologist , 19&5, 68 , 740-744. 

\^ed,. James C . ; related tor differences between 
Wise verbal and performance IQ ’ s . Clilld D.ewelbpnEiut , 1967. 38, 835-840. 
(Task 1) ^ — 

Seed, Jannes C. , Rabe, Edward F., & Manklnen, Margsest. Teaching reading 
to brain-damaged children: A review. Reading Ret'^earch Quarterly, 1970. 

5;, 379-401. (Task 2) ~ * 
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Reichard, Cary L. , & Reid, William R. An investigation of format for 
reading material for the educable mentally retarded. Journal of Reading 
1970, 3^, 363-366. (Task 2): 

Reid, Ethna R. Evaluation of teacher training in a Title III center. 

In Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. Invitational Conference 
on Testing Problems. Proceedings. (New York City ^Nov. 2, 1968) 141p. 

ERIC; ED 033 998. Pp. 31-^71. 

Reid, Hale C. , & Beltramo, Louise. Teaching reading to the low group in 
the first grade. Reading Teacher , 1966, ' 19 , 601-605. 

Reid, Hale C., & Beltramo, Louise, & Muehl, Siegmar. Teaching reading to 
the low group in the first grade — extended into second grade. Readijig 
Teacher, 1967, 20 , 716—719. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Reid, William R. , & Schoer, Lowell. A. Reading achievement, social class 
and sub test pattern on the WISC. Journal of Educational Research , 1966, 
469-472. 

Reno, Thomas R. A demonstration of Navajo education. Journal of American 
Indian Education , 1967, 6 (3) , 1-5. 

Review of Educational Research. Growth, development, and learning; 

Reviews the literature for t^e three-year period since the issuance of 
Vol. 34(5), Dec. 1964. Review of Educational Researc h , ^ 3? (5) . 

(Task 1) 

Rhodes, Odij 0. Some implications for teaching reading to speakers of 
black dialect. Indiana University School of Education Bulletin , 1970, 
46(3) , 117-147. (Task 2) 

Richardson, Ellis, & Collier, Lucy. Programmed tutoring of decoding 
skills with third and fifth grade non-readers. Journal of Experimental 
Education , 1971,;^, 57-64. (Task 2) 

Richardson, Ellis, & McSweeney , Joseph’. An analysis of - the a. R.E. 
"talking typewriter" as a device for teaching beginning reading skills. 
Educational Technology, 1970 , 10(2) , 81^88. (Task 2) 

Eider, Gerald S., & Martinez, Gilbert. Title I and remedial reading for 
disadvantaged students . California Journal of Educational Research , 

1969, -^, 31-39. (Task 2> 

Riessman, Frank, & Gartner, Alan. Paraprof essionals : The effect on 

children's learning. ■' Urban Review , 1969, 4 (2) , 21—22. (Task 3) 

Rimland, Bernard. The search for measures of practical intelligence; 
Research on Project 100^000. Paper presented at the American Psycholo- 
gical Association conference, Washington, D. C., Sept. 1969. (Task 1) 
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Rist, Ray C. Experiment in higher education. Final report, 1968-1969. 
Norelco Learning Resources . Center, Southern Illinois University, East 
St. Louis. Submitted to Office of Economic Opportunity Division of 
Research and Demonstration, Dec. 31* 1969. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Rist, Severt R. Shoshone Indian education: A descriptive study based 

on certain influential factors .affecting academic achievement of Shoehone 
Indian students. Wind River Reservation, Wyoming. Master’s thesis, 

Montana State University, Missoula, 1961. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Robeck, Mildred C. Intellectual strengths and weakness shown by reading 
clinic subjects on the WISC. Journal of Developmental Reading, 1964, 7, 
120-129. (Task 1) 

Roberts, Hermese E. Developing a reading curriculum for the culturally 
disadvantaged. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Meeting individual differences 
^ read^g. Conference on Reading, University of Chicago, 1964, 26 , 205- 
209. (Supplementary Educational Monographs* 94 , 205-209) (Task 2) 

Robbins, Ruth. The identification and diagnosis of social and emotional 
problems that affect reading instruction. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), 
Meeting individual differences in reading . Conference on Reading, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1964, 26, 196-200. (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs ,94, 196-200) 

Robinson, H. Alan. A plan for helping teachers relate reading and writing 
instruction. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Reading and the language arts . 
Conference on Reading, University of Chicago, 1963 , 25, 224-227. 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs, 93 , 224-227) 

Robinson, H. Alan. Corrective reading in the high school classroom: 

Some principles and procedures. In H. Alan Robinson & Sidney J. Rauch 
(Eds . ) , Corrective reading in the high school classroom . Perspectives in 
Reading, No. 6. Newark, Del.; International Reading Association, 1966. 
Pp. 11-22. (a) (Task 2) 

Robinson, Kc Alan. Reliability of measures related to reading success of 
average, disadvantaged, and advantaged kindergarten children. Readi ng 
Teacher , 1966, ^ , 203-209 . (b) (Task 2) 

Robinson, H. Alan, The reading consultant of the past, present, and 
possible future. Reading Teacher , 1967, 20 , 475-482. (Task 3) 

Robinson, H, Alan, & Hanson, E. Reliability of measures of reading 
achievement, Reading Teacher , 1968,. 21 , 307-313, 323. (Task 1) 

Robinson, Helen M. News and comments : Methods of teaching beginning 

readiers. Elementary School Journal , 1959, 59^, 419-426. (Task 2) 

Robinson, Helen M. Summary of investigations relating to reading, 

July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960. JQUriial of Educational Research , 1961, 

54, 203-220. 
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Robinson, Helen M. Summary of investigations relating to reading, 

July 1, 1960 to June 30,. 1961. ' ^Reading Teacher, 19.62, 293-321. 

Robinson, Helen M. Summary of investigations relating to reading, 

July 1, 1961 to June 30, 1962. ' Reading Teacher , 1963, 3b, 285-322. 

Robinson, Helen M. Co-operative research on first-grade reading. 
Elementary School Journal , 1964^ 64, 413-41.5. (a) 

Robinson, Helen M. Summary of investigations relating to reading, 

July 1, 1962 to June 30, 1963. Reading Teacher , 1964, 17^, 326-392. (b) 

Robinson, Helen M. The major aspects of reading. In H. Alan Robinson 
fEd."), Reading; Seventy-five years of progress . Conference on Readxng, 
UniversItT'^Chicago, 19667“^, 22-32. (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, 96 , 22-32) 

Robinson, Helen M. (Ed.) Innovarion and change in/readj^ instyu_cti_m 
National Society for the Study of Education Yearbook, 1968, 67U),- 






Robinson, Helen M. , & Smith, Helen K. Reading clinic clients--ten years 
after. Elementary School Journal , 1962, 63, 22-27. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Robinson, Helen M., Weintraub, Samuel, & Hostetter, Carol A. Summary of 
investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964. 
Reading Teacher , 1965, 18, 331-428. 

Robinson, Helen M., Weintraub, Samuel, & Smith, Helen K. Summary of 
investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1964 to June 30, 1965. 
Reading Research Quarterly , 1965, 1(2) , 5—126. 

Robinson, Helen M. , Weintraub, Samuel, & Smith, Helen K. Sum^^ of 
investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966. 
Reading Research Quarterly , W 1966-1967 , 2(2) , 7-141. 

Robinson, Helen M. , Weintraub, Samuel, & Smith, Helen K. Summary of 
investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1966 to June oO, 1967. 
Reading Research Quarterly , 1968 , _3, 151-301. 



Robinson, Helen M., Weintraub, Samuex, & Smxth , Helen Summary o.. 

investigations relating to reading, July 1, 19o7 to June 30, 1968. 
Reading Research Quarterly , 1969, 4, 129-316. 



Robison, Helen F., S Mukerji, Rose. Cultural pluralism in the primary 
grades. Instructor , 1967, 76 (6) , 34-35, 159. 



Rogers, Floyd S. Report of a Title VI, ESEA, summer screening clinic 
sponsored by El Paso County School District #11, and the Colorado Dept, 
of Education. Colorado Springs Public Schools, Colo. Div. of Specxal 
SBrvicGS* Aug. 1968* 35p« ERIC 5 ED 033 5X0. 
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Rohner, Ronald P. Factors influencing the. academic performance of 
Kwakiutl children in Canada. ' : Comparative Education Review a 1965,’ 

331-340. 

Rojas, Pauline M. Instructional materials and aids to facilitate 
teaching the bilingual child. ' Mdderii Language Journal , 1965, 49, 

237-239. (Task 2) 

Eona.ld, Mary. A. progress report on i/t/a. Catholic School Journal ^ 

1966, 66(10), 36-37. (Task 2) 

Roper, Roger C. Drop outs with relation to Indian students in high 
school. Master’s thesis, Wisconsin State College, Superior, 1961. 

(Task 1) 

Rose, Harriett A. Report of three semesters of voluntary reading improve- 
ment courses at the University of Kentucky. Journal of Reading , 1964, 
126-129. (Task 2> ~ 

Rosen, Carl L. Needed research in language and reading instructional 
problems of Spanish— speaking children. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), 

Reading goals for the disadvantaged . Newark, Del.: International 

Reading Association, 1970. Pp. 278-290. (Task 1) 

Rosen, Carl L. , & Or tego, Philip D. (Compilers) Issues in language and 
reading Instruction ctf Spanish-speaking children , an annotated biblio- 
graphy . Newark, Del .: International Reading Association, 1969. (a) 

Rosen, Carl L., & Ortego, Philip D. Language and reading problems of 
Spanish-speaking children in the Southwest. Journal of Reading Behavior , 
1969, l(.l), 51-70. (b) 

Rosenfeld, Michael, & Hilton, Thomas L. Negro-white differences in 
adolescent educational growth. American SducaLional Research Jo urnal , 
1971, 267-283. (Task 1) 

Rosenshine, Barak. The stability of teacher effects upovi student achieve- 
ment. Review of Educational Research ^ 19 70, 40 , 647-662. 

Rosensteln, Joseph. The deaf and the hard of hearing. R eview of Educa- 
tional Research , 1966, 36 , 176-198. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Rosenthal, Robert, & Jacobson, Lenore F. Teacher expectations for the 
disadvantaged. Scientific American , 1968, 218(4) , 19-23. (Task 2) 

Roaner, . Stanley L. Characteristics of corrective readers. In Marjorie 
S. Johnson & Roy A. Kress (Eds.), Corrective reading in the elementary 
classroom . Perspectives in Reading, No. 7. Newark, Bel.: International 

Reading Association, 1967. Pp. 11-21., (Task 1) 
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Rosner, Stanley. L., & Schatz,. Gerald. . A program for adult nonreaders. 

' Journal of ■ Reading , 1966,' 9_*: : 223r*231. .(Task 2). I 

Ross, Jane E. Factor analysis of the General Sptitude Test Batterjr in 

twenty-two age-occupation groups • Master * s thesis , Bos ton College, 1969. I 

.(Task. .1) ■ i 

Rothrock, Dayton G. Teachers surveyed:. A decade of individualized 
reading . . l Elemeiitary English , 1968, 45 , 754—757 . (Task 2) 

Raddell, Robert B. The effect of oral and written patterns of language .j 

structure on reading comprehension. Reading Teacher , 1965, 18 , 270~2/5. |. 

(a) '"''XTask i) ■'' ' [ 

Ruddell, Robert B. The effect of the similarity of oral and written 
patterns of language structure on reading comprehension. Elementary 
English , 1965, 42j 403-410. (b) (Task 1) | 

Ruddell, Roberts. Reading instruction in first grade with varying | 

emphasis on the regularity of grapheme-phoneme correspondences and the | 

relation of language structure to meaning--"extended into second grade. | 

Reading Teacher ^ 1967 , 20 , 730—739. (Task 2) i 

Ruddell, Robert B. A iongitudinal s^tudy of liour p i 

: iUstructipn'^J'extended : into 'third ‘ gra.de ; I j 

Real ding and realism . International Reading Association cohyention 
'proceedings ii'v l968,i ’ 13(1) 605— 615 . ' .(a) (Task 2)' 

■ Riiddel^ Robert B. A longitudinal study of f programs of reading 
' ^ iiistshiction varying in en^hasis 'on^ regularly 

^ \ , correspondences and language structure on r^^^ achievement in j 

two tndSfhree^^ Ca.lifornia UniV.,' Berkeley. Apr. 1968. | 

OEC-6-10-201. . 239p. ^ ERIC: 

- ED 021 701. " (h) • (Tas , . , , . . ' , 

Ruddell, Robert Bi. Language acquisitip}i and the reading process, with i 

■ - rhpiy by' R." E> Hodges.- In Harry Singer and Robert B. Ruddell (Eds.) , I 

:The6retlcal iih ^ls and : process'ea ^^ ^^ ; reading . : Newark, Del. : International i 

; . Reading Association, ! 1970. Bp.; 1—22 . (a) ; ^ f 

Ruddell, Robert B., & Graves, Barbara W. Socio-ethnic statusand the^^ [ 

^ 1 ar .giig ^ fti 7 PTn^nt of f if st-grade children. Elementary Eiigli ^ , 1968, ^ 

, 635-642. (Task 1) ’ ( 

Rudnick, Mark; Gterritt, Graham M. , & Flax, Morton. Auditory and visual 
rhythm perception and reading ability. Child Development , 1967, 3^, 

:■> :;;^58i-587..-\ (Task -2)..^ ’ ; ' 

Rupiper, Omer J. Multiple factor analysis of .academic achievement: A 

comparative study of full-blooded Indian and white children. Journ al 
Experitiiehtal Education; : 1960 j| 28 , 1:77— 205 . (Task 1) 
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Eussell, David H. Reading ^ research . that makes . a difference. Elementary 
English , 1961, 38, 74-78. (Task 2) '■ 

Russell, David H. , & Fea, Henry R. Research on teaching reading. In 
N. Ly Gage (Ed.) , Handbook ; of ^research on : teaching . Chicago: Rand 

McNally, 1963. Pp. 865-928, (Task 2) j 

Russeli , Ivan L. Mbtiva-tibn f or school achievement i Measurement and 
A^alidation. ' Jburnal of Educational : Research , 1969, . 62 , 263-266. 

Rutherford, William L. Five steps to effective reading instruction. 
Reading Teacher , 1971, 24, 416-421^ 424, (Task 2) 

Ryan, Ellen B., & Semmel, Melvin I. Reading as a constructive language 
process! Reading Research Quarterly , 1969, 5, 59-83. (Task 2) 

Rystroroi Richard. Dialect training and reading: A fiirther look. Reading 

Research Quarterly , 1970, 581-599. (Tasks 1 & 2) 



Safar, Dwight. An exploratory study of mental maturity, achievement and 
personality test results in relation to the academic progress of Indians 
and non- Indians in. grades four through eight in six public school dist 
riots and one parochial school in Fremont County, Wyoming. Doctoral 
dissertation, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 1964. (Task 1) 



Saffbrd; Alton li. Evaluation of an individualized reading program. 
Reading TeacJier a I960, 13, 266-270; (Task 2); 

: Saihe, , Ljmette . ' . Evaluating the heeds of the ; culturally disadvantaged 
reader in grades nine through fourteen. ( In H. Alan Robinson , 
Meeting individual differences in reading . Conference on Reading, 
University hf Chicago^ yl964i^ 26!' 128^133^ (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs j, 94, 128-133)- .'(Tasks 1 & 2) • ' 

' Saine, Dyhette. -The slow ■ learner : instructor, 1965^ 74(7) , 81^ ^105-107 . 

(Task 2) 



Salisbury, Lee H. Teaching English to Alaska natives . Journal of 

! / ^Americahv Indlah E ■ y . i . 

Samuels, S. Jay. Effectsbf.ipictures > bn ^learning to read, comprehension 

and a 1 1 i tudes . Review of Educational Resea rch a 197 0 , 40 , 39 7-407 . (a) 

' /(Tabk^-2)' ; ^ y r,.- 

r: Samuels, S.. Jay. Modes of word; recognition i In Harry Singer & Robert B. 

Ruddell (Eds . > , Theoretical mbdels and processes in ' reading . Newark, 

. Del.: International Reading Association, 1970. Pp. 23-37'. (b) (Task 2) 

* ‘ -Shnta Barbara city College, Calif . A Final report on 

MDTA basic^^ 'e and vocational classes; of: the i Work 'Tra^ 

Inc.;, 1965-67. ; Nov W 026 067, (Task 2) " 
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Sarason, Seymour Davidson, »;3iineth S., & Blatt, Burton. The 

preparation of teachers * • ' An unstudied prnhleiE in edncation . New York: 
John Wiley "fiTSons, 1962,. . (Task 3) 



Sartain, Harry W. The Roseville experiment with individualized reading. 
Reading Teacher , I960, 13 , ■277*~281‘» (Task -2) 



Sar tain, Harry W. Individualized reading— an evaluation. In Donald L. 
Cleland (Ed.), New ' dimensions in reading Conference on Reading, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1963, 19 y : 55—60 . ■ (Task 2) 



Sartain, Harry W. Individual or basal in second and third grades? 
Instructor, 1965, 74(7) , 69, 96, 100. (Task 2) 



Sartain, Harry W. The research base for individualizing reading instruc- 
tion. in J. Allen Figurel (Ed.) , Reading and realism , International 
Reading Association convention proceedings, 1963, 13 (1) , 523-530. 

(Tasks 1 & 2) 



Savage, R. D., & O’Conner, D. J. The assessment of reading and arith- 
metic retardation in the school. B ritish Journal of Educational Psy cho- 
logy , 1966, 36, 317—318. 



Sawver Rita, & Taylor, Lucille B. Evaluating teacher effectiveness in 
reeling Sstiuct^^^^ ^ 415-418, 483-488. 



Schab, Fred. The effects of two different approaches to remedial reading 
on the ipnnanence of^^^t^^^ resulting achievement . Childhood Education , 
1967, 44, 140-141. (Tasks 1 & 2) 



Schalev^ Florence. Using special modes of learniiig to-fmprove^ rea»*.^ng 
instruction in . grades nine through Ih H. Alan Robinson (E . ) , 

MeetSg?3Sit^dil^lf|^ reading . \Conference on Reading , Unx- 

^"^s^ Chicago, 1964, .^, 41-44. (SupplV-mentary Educational Mono- 
graphs , 94, 41-44) , , ,r / 



Scheierj^iElaihe;': A^ relative 



effectiWess of a multi-media instructional system. Paper - 
at the National Samliiar oh’^A-dult^^^^E Toronto, Feb . 9-ii, 

1969. 8p. ERIC; ED 026 611; (Task ;2) 



Scheier, Elaine, & Sentery^ of Learnxng 100: An 

adult basic education project in Bedford-8 tuyvesiant, 19C.7-68. EDL 

Research and information Bulletin 15, Educational Deveiopmentax 

toriesi Huntington, N. Y. 1969. 



Schelby, Floyd A. Education program for migr^ farm workers and tneir _ 
f amilies. Final report y 1965 . Merced Coixin jan. 19ot) 

217p. ERIC: ED 014 354. (Tasks 1 & 2) 
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Scheii a Donna Veroff, Joseph j & Schell, Robert E. Achievement 
motivation and. performance among second'^grade boys and girls- Journal 
of Experimental Education , • 1967; 35, 66-73. (Task 1) 

Schell, Leo M. Teaching structural analysis. Reading Teacher, 1967, I 

■ 133-137. V : ■ | 

Schick, George B. D?lversity in college reading programs. In Paul D. I 

Leedy (Ed.) College-adult reading instruction . Perspectives in I 

Reading, No. 1. Newark, Del. : International Reading Association , I 

1964. Pp- 14-26. (Task 2) j 

Schiffman, Gilbert B. Diagnosing cases of reading disability ^th 

suggested neurolbgieal impairment. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Vistas i 

in reading . Intem^tiiional Reading Associa3:ion convention procsedings, i 

1966, 11(1), 513-521.- (Task 2) ’ | 

■ ~~ 1 

Schif fman, Gilbert: B , Corrective reading and the total school program. 

In Marjorie S. Johngtsn & Roy A. Kress (Eds.), Corrective reading in the ; 

elementary classroonu . Perspectives in Reading, No. 7. Newark* Del.: I 

International Reading Association, 1967. Pp. 129-138. (a) (T^k 2) \ 

•'■■■■ i 

Schif fman, Gilbert B.The-role of a state reading consultant. Reading I 

Teacher, 1967; 20, 487-493. (b) (Task 3 I 

; Schif fi^n, Gilbert I 

thrdugh^kwelf grade. RJeading Tedcher , 1968v^^ 2 (Task 2) | 

. Schif fman,;: Gilbe & Clemmens , Ra3mond L. Observations on children | 

;with severe ■reading problems. Learning Disorders, 1966 v 2, ‘ 295- I 

" / (Taskd 2) ~ ^ ^ ' I 

. Schl^^ The secondary teacher^ s responsibility for literacy. :| 

. Journal , of Reading, 1968; 11^ 603-604. .(Task 3) . . . . | 

: Schneyer, J^ Wesley, - ihe relationship: of scholastic aptitude factors to | 

progress; in a college reading course. Jouiniai of Developmental Reading j I 

1964,‘n''’261^68.-V (^ ^ , | 

V; . :Reading achi^ of first grade children taught i 

;;.v by at,linguistic^:approach and a b into | 

second grade. ■ Reddinig Teacher ^ (Task's: 1« 2)' I 

Schneyer, J. Wesley. ^^^ R achievement of first grade children, taught J 

. tkird ' Reading ' Teacher 1969 , r 22, 315-319. (Task 2) 




Schn^yeX, Wesley, Reading and the disadvantaged. Reading Teacher, 
1970,;^, 571y 573. (Task- 1) 

Scha^verj J. Wesley, & Cowen, Sheila. Comparison of a basal reader 
approach and a linguistic approach. in second and third grade reading 
ins t^Uctiotx. Final report . .Pennsylvania Univ., Philadelphia. Aug. 

1968* BR-5-0601. Contract OEG^6-10-129 . 235p. ERIC: ED 022 661. 

(Task 2) 

Schnuir, jaTaes 0. A syntheiSis of current research in migrant education. 

New Mexico State Univ., Irai-'/'^sity Park. ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small SchecHs. May X970. BR-6-2469. ContEract OEC— 1-6- 

026469-1574. 44p. ERICr ESi 039 0^49 . (Tasks 1 & .2) 

Scho.eller» Arthur W. Steane psatterms in Wisconsin £or improving reading 
instruction. In J. Allen Ifipirel CEd.), Reading and realism . Intema- 
tional Rending Association rcavenlrion proceedings, 1968^ 13(1) , 284-288. 
(Task 3) 

School an<i Society. Unscffiini£ readies systems in . American education. 

Schoo^l anj Society , 1966, 459—460. 

Schr^-der j William; B. TesO data as social indicators. Statistical Report 
SR-68-77, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. Sept. 1968. 

Schr^iber, Daniel. A. school's work with urban disadvant 

College Entrance Examination Board. 1960. lip. ERIC: ED 001 779. 

(Task:2);'' ''v^' ' ■ 

Schreiners Robert L. , yHieroii 3 ^ous, A. N. , & Forsyth , Robert . Differential 
measurement of reading abilities at the elementary school level. Reading 
Research Quarterly , 1959 , 5, 84-99 . (Task 1) 

Schwar t 2 , Audrey J ^ ’ C^ values land achievemen t' / of Mexi can-Ameri- 

can M piipils . CSE Report No, 37 ^ Study of Evalua 

tions UClA, ;Gradnats School of Educatioii. 1969. (Task 1 

SchWairf ^t>®rgi^ H . iijhat children think of individualized reading . 

Reading Teacher , 1962 , 16 , 86— 89> (Task 2) 

the subiteh^ Achievement Test . ' Journal of Educational 

"BAsd^reli , 1963^ 5i6y \ 494^496, (Task 1) : ■ 

' Scott, George D. , & others . Indians and their education in Chicago. 
National Study of American Indian Education, Series II, No. ., 2. Chicago 
Univ. s 111. Nov. 1969 . ER-8-0147 . Contract OEC-0-8-080l47-28p5 . 

65p. "erIC; ED 039 079. (Task 1) ^ ^ ^ 

Scott, palmer M. Title I~Catalyst for change in Montana. Reading 
Teather, 1967, 297-3G2., (Task 2) 



Scott, Ralph. Social class, race, seriating and reading readineast A 
study of their relationship at the' kindergarten level. Joiirtial ; of Genetic 
Paychblogy, 1969, 115, 87-96. . (Task 1) 

Scott, Ralph. Perceptual skills^ general intellectual ability, race, 
and later reading achl evemen t . ]^ading Teac h *>r, 1970, 23, 660-668. 

(Tasks 1 & 2) 

Scully, Marion M. The Demonstration Guidancf^ Project and the teaching 
of English. In Amo Jewett, Joseph Mersand & Doris V. Gunderson (Eds.), 
Improving English skills of culturally dlffervignt youth ' iii large cities . 
United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1'64 No. 5, 166— 179. (Task 2) 

Seaberg, Dorothy I. Is there a literature fox the disadvantaged child? 
Childhood Education , 1969, 45, 508-512. (Task 2) 

Seagoe, May V. Yesterday was Tuesday , all day and all night t The story 
of a unique eduoatlon . Boston: Little Brown, 1964. 

Sebesta, Sam L. Artificial orthography as a transitional device in first 
grade reading instruction. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1964, 55, 
253-257. (Task 2) 

Sebesta, Sam L. My son, the linguist and reader. Elementary English , 
1968, 233-235, 242. 

Seegafsi James E., Jr. , & Rose, Harriett A. Verbal comprehension and 
academic success in college. Personnel and Guidance Journal , 1963 , 42 , 
295-296. (Task 1) 

Sellin, Donald. Using a basic reading series with educable mentally 
retarded children. Reading Teacher ^ 1966, 19, 442-445 . (Task 2) 

Serwer, Blanche L. Linguistic support for a method of teaching beginning 
reading to black children. Reading Research Quarterly , 1969, _4, 449-467 . 
(Task 2) ' , ■ , ;■ ' 

Sexton, P. C. Education and Income . New York; Viking Press, 1961. 

Shafer, Robert E. What can we expect from a national assessment in 
reading? Journal of Reading, 1969, 13 , 3-8, 54-56. 

Shankman, Florence V. Games reinforce reading skills. Reading Teacher , 
1968, 262-264. (Task 2) 

Shapiro, Bernard J., & Wlllford, Robert E. 1. 1 . a.— kindergarten or first 
grade?* Reading Teacher , 1969, 22 , 307-311. (Task 2) 

Shaw, Ralph L. , & Uhl, Norman P. Relationship between locus of control 
• scores and reading achievement of black and white second grade children 
from tvro socio-economic levels . Paper presented at the Southeastern Psy- 
chological Association Convention, Feb. 1969. lip. ERIC: ED 036 575. 

(Task' 1) 



Shearer. E. The loag-'ter*ni effects, of remedial education. Edticat ibii . i^l 
Research, 1967, 21B-222:. (Task 1) 

Shearer, E. Physical skills and reading backwardness. EduGatiorial 
Research , 1968, ' 10 , 197—206'. (Task 1) 

Shearron, Gilbert F. Color, deficiency and reading achievement xn 
pr:i.mary school boys. Reading Teacher , 1969, 5.10-512. (Task 1) 

Sheldon, William D. Television and reading instruction. Edncation , 

1960, 80^, 552-555. (Task 2) 

Sheldon, William D. ;A modern reading program for young children. In 
Warren G. Cutts (Ed.j, Teaching young children to read . Proceedings of 
a conference. No. 14—16, 1962. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1964 No. 19, 31-37. (Task 2) 

Sheldon, William D. „ & Lashinger, Donald R. Effect of first-grade 
instruction using basal readers, modified linguistic materials and 
linguistic readers. Syracuse Univ., New York. 1966. CRP-2683. 98p. 

ERIC; ED 010 031. (a) (Task 2) 

Sheldon, William D« , & Lashinger, Donald R. Effect of first grade 
instruction using basal readers, modified linguistic materials and 
lineulstlc readers. Reading Teacher ^i 1966, 3^, 576-579. (b) 

Sheldon, William D. , Nichols, Nancy J-, & Lashinger, Donald R. ^ Effect of 
first grade instruction using basal readers, modified linguistic 
materials and linguistic readers—extended into second grade . Reading 
Teacher , 1967, 20 , 720—725. (Task 2) 

SheJ^don, William D. , Stinson, Franga, & Peebles, James D. Comparison of 
threeimetl^ A continuatipn study in the third grade. 

Reading Teacher , 1969, 22, 539-546. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Sheilh^mm^fy^^^.^ A report on statewide testing^^ Pupils in grades five, 

eigt and eleven tested in reading, mathematics, and English language 
usage. California. Education , ! 1964 , 1(6) , 3-8 . (a) (Task 1) 

(phellhammer, Tom. Statewide testing--! ts second year. California 
■ Education , 1964, 2 (4) , 25-29 . (b) (Task 1) 

SheperdY George. Selected factors'in the reading ability of educable 
(mentally retarded boys . American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 1967 , 
■■'(y^-;563-570,;- ^ 

Sbeperd, George. Reading research and the individual child. Reading 
Teacher, 1968, 21, 335-342 . 

Shnayer, Relationships between reading interest and reading 

comprehension . : In ■ J . Allen Figurel (Ed . ) , Reading and, realism , 
internatibnai Readi^ \^ssocia tion convention proceedings , 1968 , 13(1), , 

(( 698-702 .(.'■V(Task;;;2y:(^(^^ 
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Shores, J. Harlan. The professional preparation ^'! college teachers of 
reading. Reading Teacher , 1961, 'lA, 331-335. (T« sk 3) 

Shores, J. Harlan. Reading interests and inf ortrssx'ional meeds of high 
school students. Reading Teacher ^ 1964,' 17, 536-^^44. (lask 1) 

Shores, Richard E. Performance of: Isaraing <^isab$^l and normal children 
from differing social classes under tangible Oir it^cangjible reinforcement 
conditions. Exceptional Children , 1969, 35 , 4 j43-^^4. 

Short, Sue, & others. Evaluation report on Title Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965; FY ’66. Arkansas State Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock. 1966. 47p. ERIC; ED 021 901,. (Task 1) 

Shuy, Roger w. A linguistic background for e3eyeILo.pi-ng beginning reading 
materials for black children, in Joan C. Baratz & Rogea: W. Shuy (Eds.), 
Teaching black children to read . Washington, D. G. : Center for Applied 

Linguistics, 1969. Pp. 117-137. (Task 2) 

Silberberg, Korman E., & Silberberg, Margaret C. Myth® in remedial 
education. Journal of Learning Disabiiities , 196? ^ ^,209-217. (Task 2) 

Silbeinnai, Charles E. The city and the Wegro. In Harry A. Passow, 

Miriam Goldberg, & Abraham J. Tannenbaum (Eds . ) , Ekiucatio n of the 
d isadv a nta ged: A book of readings. New Yor’tcs Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 

,, ;l?67v-^(Ta3kl.)., 

Sllberman, Charles E . Crisis in the classroom : The remakin g of American 
education . New York; Random House, 1970. (Tasks .2 & 3) 

Sllberman, Harry E. Resding and related verbal learning. In Robert 
Glaser (Ed . ) , Teaching machines and programed learning , II . Washington, 
D. C..; National Education Association,. 1965. Pp. 508-545. (Task 2) 

Silbernan, Harry; & Kool, Bieverly Y . . Some comments on nine elementary 
teacher education models. System Development Cbrp., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Mar. 196Sf> 17p, Reph. No. SDC-SP-3309.; USGRDR; AD 685-437. (Task 3) 

Sllverberg, Norman, & others . Decisslon models in remedial reading : A 

Rehabilitation Inst. , Minneapolis, 

Minn. 30 Sept; 1969 . BR-8-E-li9 . Grant OEG-6-9-008119-0049. 41p . 

. ::ERIC:::/;ED ;G33: 842:...,;\:;'(Task:f2X^ 

Simmons, George A. , & Shapiro. Bemiard J. Reading expectancy formu.las : 

A warning note. Joumal ; of Reading , 1968, 11 , 625-629. (Task 1) 

Simmons, John S. , The scope of the reading program for secondary scnools. 
Reading Teacher , 1963, 17, 3.1-35. (Tasks 2 & 3)' 

Sinclair, Ward; Miller, Mary Louise^ & Alexander, Donald K. (Compilers) 
Status of reading certification in the United States . (1970 ed.) 

Washington, D. C.: American Federation of Teacbnirs , AFL-CIO, Feb. 1970. 
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Singer, Harry. Substrata^factor theory of reading: Grade and sex 

differences in reading at . the elementary school level. • In J. -Mien 
Figurel (Ed.), ' Tiriprovemdnt ' of ' reading through classroom practice . - 
Intemationei Reading Association .conference, proceedings, 1964 a 

313-320. (Task 1) 

Singer, Harry. A developmental .model for speed of reading in grades 
three through six. In Harry Singer S Robert B. Ruddell (Eds . ) , 
Theoretical models and processes of reading . Newark, Del.: Interna- 

tional Reading Association, 1970.. Pp. 198—218. (a) (Task 2) 

Singer, Harry. Research that should have made a difference. Ei.emcntary 
English , 1970 a 47 , 27-34. (b) (Task 2) 

Singer, Harry, & Ruddell, Robert B. (Eds.) Theoretical models and 
processes of reading . Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 

1970. 

Sinks, Naomi B., & Powell, Marvin. Sex and intelligence as factors in 
achievement in reading in grades 4 through 8. Journal of Genetic Ps^cl^- 
logy , 1965, 106 , 67—79. (Task 1) 



Sipay, Edward R. A comparison of standardized reading scores and func- 
tional reading levels . Rfi^l^Teacl^, 1964, 17, 265-268. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Sipay, Edward R. An evaluative look at the cooperative studies of 
reading in first and second grade: Llmi tat ions . In J. Allen Figurel 

(Ed. ) , Reading and realism . International Reading Association convention 
proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 58ff>— 59o. (a) (Task 2) 



Sipay, Edward R. Interpreting the USOE Cooperative Reading Studies. 

Reading Teacher , 1968 j 22 , 10— 16, 35. (b) (Task 1) 

Sizemore, Mamie. Teaching reading to the bilingual child. Arizona State 
Dept, of Public Instruction, Phoenix. 1963 . (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 



Skinner, Vincent P^ ' Why ma^ children are "problem readers' 

We create the problems . Journal of Reading , 1967, 11, 130-132. 



Skirihef,' Vincent ^^^P Analysis of language samples of selected Mai-ne 
children: Impilcatlons for the teaching of reading 'to non-suburban/ 

urban children. Childhood Education , 1969, 483-485. (Task 1) 

Smiley, Marjorie. Research and its implications^ In Amo Jewett, Joseph 
Mersand^ & Doris V, Gunderson (Eds , ) , Improylng English sjyjjj. of 
culturally different youth in latge Cities . United States Office Ox 
Education Bulletin, 1964 No. 5, 35— 51. (Task 2) 

Smith, Anne M. New Mexico Indians : Economic, educational, and social 

problems. Research Records, No. 1. Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
,.1969.:/' '(Task:, l|'^ 
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Smith, B. Othanel. A study cf the .logic of teaching; a report on the 
first phase of a fiver-year research project: The logical structure of 

teaching and the . development of ' critical ■ thinking. Unlv. of Illinois, 
Urbana, Bureau of Educational liesearch. est. I960. (Task 2) 

Smith, Carl B. Let's be practical about reading. American Education , 
1969. 5(7) , 28-31. (Task 2) 

Smith, Carl B., & Austin, Mary C. Conducting a national study of Title I 
reading programs . ' Reading : Research Quarterly , 1969^^, 323-341. (Task 3) 

Smith, Charlene W. Vocabulary of factual reading materials. Educational 
Forum , 1963, 443-447. (Task 2). 

Smith, Donald H. , & Aimez, Maacy L. Inner city studies: Graduate 

training for teachers of ’the disadvantaged. J ournal of Teacher Educatxon , 
1969, 347-350. (Task 3) 

Smith, Edwin H. Innovations in adult basic education. In Joseph A. 
Mangano (Ed.) . Strategies for adult basic education . Perspectives in 
Reading, No. 11. Newark^ Del. : International Reading Association, 1969. 

Pp. 15-20. (Task 2) 

Smith, Edwin H., & Mason, George E. Teaching reading in adult basic edu- 
cation. Bulletin 71H-4 (Reprint) Florida State Department of Education. 

June 1963. (Task 1) 

Smith, Frank. Understgjidlng reading : A psychollhgulstic analysis of 

rea ding and le arning to read . New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1971. 

Smith, Helen K. The responses of good and poor readers when asked to 
read for different purposes. Reading Research Quarterly , 1967, 

■' ,;.53-83.-;:(Task- 

Smith, Henry P., & Dechant, Emerald V. Psychology in teaching reading . 
Englewood Cllffs , N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

Smith; Jeanne Outdoor education as a method of teaching reading . 
Journal : of Reading, 1968; 12 , 229-233. (Task 2) 

Smith, Keiineih J. Reading program for junior high. School and. Communltj^^ 
1963. 50(3) , 28, 71. 

Smith, feimethJ The readability of experimental 

mathematics materials. Arithmetic TeSCher , 1964 , 11 , 391—394. 

Siaith, Linn. A survey of the reading specialist in the secondary schools 
Supii^sion and prgamlsatitni of reading f prbgf ^ , 1963-1969 . Master ' s 

" thesis;. University; of Hartford, Connecticut, 1969 . (Task 3) 
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Smith, Mildred B. Curriculum innovations for disadvantaged^elementa^ 

children ^What should they .be? : Teahhefs College Journal, 1965* 7, 

32-39. (Task 2). 

Smith, Mildred B. School and home: Focus on achievement. In A. Harry 

Passow (Ed . > . Developing ptvogr^, - for : educational^ disadvantag e d . 

New YOrk: Teachers College Press , Columbia University 1968 . Pp . 87-lU / . 

(Task 2) 

Smith. Nila B. The professional preparation of high school teachers of 
reading. Reading Teacher , 1961, 1^, 326^-330. (a) (Task 3) 

Smith, Nila B. Whst have we accomplished in reading? A review of the 
past fifty years. Elementary Etiglish , 1961, 141-150. (b) 

Smith, Nila B. Reading in subject matter fields. Educational Leaders^ , 
1965, 22, 382-385. 



Smith Nila B. Questions administrators ask about reading xn seconds^ 
schools. In H. Alan Robinson & Sidney J. Rauch (Eds . ) , Correc^ rea^ 
in the high school classroom . Perspectives in Reading, No. 6. Newark, 
DeiT:~' International Reading Association, 1966. Pp. 114-129. (Task 3) 



Smith, Nila B. Prospectives in reading instruction: Past perfect? 

Future tense? Elementary English , 1968, 45, 440-445. 

Smith, Nila B. Americar reading instruction . Newark, Del.: Interna- 

tional Reading Association, 1970. 

Smith Nila B. Research in readiing: Trends and implications. 

Elementary English , 1971, 320-327. (Task 2) 

Smith. Niia B. , & Strickland, Ruth. Some approaches ^ to readin g. 
Washington, D. C. : Association for Childhood Education Internationa , 

_;;1969. ■;;(Task.;2),;: 

Smith. Richard J. Developmental reading - total-schoor effort . 
Wisconsin Journal of Education , 1968, 101(4), 18-19, 21. (Tasks 2 ) 

smith, Richard J., & Barter, CUnton r'. ^ 

mirposes . Joumal o£ Reading , 1968 . jg., 134-138,17 

(Task 2 ') ^ 

smith, Richard J., S Otto, Wayae. Changine teacher .attitudes t^^^ 
teaching reading in the content areas. Journ^ of 1969, 12, 

299-304. (Task 3) 

Smith, Richard J. ,:0tt^ Wayne, & Ha rty, Kathleen. 
preferences for .pre-service and ® ^ ^ 

reading. Journal of Educational Research a. 1970, 445-449. (Task 3) 
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Smith, Richard W., & VanderMeer, A* W. Media and the education of the 
dis advantaged t A rationale. : Audiovisual Instruction , 1965 ^'10, 3-9- 
(Taskl) 

Snider, James 6. Achievement test performance of acculturated Indian 
children- Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1961. 7, 39-41. 

(Task 1) 

Snider, James G., & Coladarci, Arthur P. Inte3,ligence test per for^Lance 
of -acculturated Indian children. ' California . Journal of Educational 
Research , 1960, 11, 34-36, 48. (Task 1) 

Snipes, Walter T. The effect of moving on reading achievement. Reading 
Teacher , 1966, 242-246. (Task 1) 

Snow, Richard E. Toward a model of teacher-learner interaction. 

Stanford Unlv. , Calif. Stanford Center for Research and Development in 
Teaching. Jan. 1968. RM-18. BR-5-0252. Contract OEC-6-10-078. 16p. 

ERIC: ED 037 374. 

Sorensen, Philip H., & others. Evaluation of the compensatory education 
program of the San Francisco Unified School District, 1966-1967. 

Stanford Research Inst., Menlo Park, Calif. SRI-1-6336. 1967. 296p. 

ERIC: ED 016 732. (Task 2) 

South St. Paul Public Schools, Minnesota. There is a better way. A 
' premise points the way.: A profile with promise. A composite of the 

survey. Jul. 1968. 35p. . ERIC: ED 023 471. (Task 3) 

Southgate, Vera. Approaching 1. t. a. results with caution. Educacional 
Research , 1965, Ij 83-96. 

Spache, George D. Reading rate improvement or success for the wrong 
reasoris. Journal of Developmental Reading, 1963 , 7, 2 , 5-6 . 

Spache,; George D. Estimating language potential , of children . In Donald 
L. Cleland & Elaine C. Vllscek (Eds .), Reading and the related arts . 
Conference on Reading, University of Pittsburgh j 1965, 21, 95-101. (Task 2) 

Spache, George D. A reaction to computer-assisted instruction in initial 
reading; The Stanford Project . Reading Research Quarterly , 1967, 3, 

' / ; 101-109. . (Task 2) ■■■ v 

: Spache^ George D. ,&■ others . A study of a longitudinal first-grade 

reading readiness program. Florida State Dept, of Education, Tallahassee. 
1965. CRP-2742. Contract OE-4-10-263. 356p. ERIC: ED 003 355. (Task 2) 

Spache,,;George D. i -Andres, Micaela C. , CurtiSs H, A. , Rowland, Minnie L., 

& Fields i Minnie -H. A longitiidihal first grade reading readlneefs program. 
Reading Teacher , 1966 , 19 , 580-584.’ (Task 2) 
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Spache^ George Do, & Baggett, What do teachers know about phonics 

and syllabication? ‘ ' Reading Tdacher ^ 1965 j, ' 19 , 96—99 » (Task 3) 

Spache, George D., & Spache, Evelyn B. Reading in the e3.ementary school, 
(2nd ed.) Boston: Allyn & Bacon,. 1969. (Task 2) 

Spaldii)^ , Norma . Laaming problems of Mexican-Americans . Reading 
Improvement , 1970, .33-36. (Task 1) 

Sparks, J. E, A comprehensive reading program with resources unlimited. 

In Calif qimia Elementary School Administrators Association, ' The: first R: 

A. survey of selected current practxces in reading instruction . Monof,raph 
Ts. Palo~Aitoj Calif.: National Press j 1966. Pp. 55-58: (Task 2) 

Sparks, Paul E., & Fay, Leo C. An evaluation of two methods of teaching 
r-^arlT ng. Elementary School Journal , 1957 , 57 , 386-390 . (Task 2) 

Spaulding, Robert L. Achievement, creativity, and self-concept correlates 
of teacher— pupil transactions in elementary school, classrooms . Hofstra 
Univ., Hempstead, N. Y. 1965. CRP-1352, 230p. ERIC: ED 024 463. 

(Tasks 1 & 2) ■■ ■ 

Spence, Allyn G., Mishra, Shitala P., & Ghozeil, Susan. Home language 
and performance on standardized tests. Elementary School Journal , 1971, 

71, 309-313. (Task 1) 

, Spencer, Doris. U. Individualized first grade reading versus a basal 
■ T*eadf»r program in rural conmunities . Reading Teacher , 1966 , ; 19 ^ 595—600 . 

Spencer, Doris U. Individualized versus a basal reader program, in rural 
romTTiiin'i tries — grades one and two. Reading Teacher , 1967 , 21, 11— 17 . 

:;V':(Taskl2) ^ ^ 

Spencef i, Doris U. j '&‘ Moquin, L. Doris . r ^Individualized reading, versios a 
■basal reader program in rural communities, a second year— -grades one and 

two . Johnson State Colli , Vt. GRP— 3179 i 105p . ERIC: * ED 012 686. 

■ •;(Task;2> v _ _ 

Spiegler, Charles G.Provisionsandprogramsforeducationallydisadvan- 

gg^Qn{ja 2 .y acJiQols . In Paul A.- Witty (Ed.) The ; education'^ 
all;^ retarded : And : disAdvantaged . National Society . for ; the S tudy o f 
Education Yearbook, 1967, 66 (1) , 184-^210 . (Task 2) 

Spitzei 'Hazel Taylor. Toward a definition of homemaker literacy. Journal 

1968, 60 , 333-336. 

Squire, James R. Reading in American high schools today. In J. Allen 
Fieufel (Ed.) . Reading dnd ' inquiry . International Reading Association 

■ conference proceedings , 1965 j 10 , 468"r472. (Tasks 1 & 2) 
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Squire, James R. What does . research In reading reveal about attitudes 
toward reading? English ' Journal » 1969 , 58, 523-533 . (Task 2) 

Squire, James R., & Applebee, Roger K. A study of English programs in 
selected high schools which consistently educate outstanding students in 
English. Univ. of Hliaois,Urb aha. 1966. CEP-1994. . BR-5-0388. 619p. 

ERIC: ED 010 163. (Tasks! & 2); 

Staats, Arthur W. Integrated-functional learning theory and reading. 

In Leonard Courtney (Ed. ), The use of theoretical models in reading. 
Highlights of the 1965 pre-convention institutes. International Reading 
Association, Newark, Delaware. May 1965. 135p. ERIC: ED 028 905. 

:■ '-;Tp.: -29-67. ' .(Task 2)^:'.. . - ^ ■ 

Staats, Arthur W. , & Butterfield, William H. Treatment of nonreading in 
a culturally deprived juvenile delinquent t An application of reinforcement 
* principles. Child Development ,1965 , 36, 925-942 . (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Stafford, Charlotte. Reading for deaf children. American Annals of the 
Deaf, 1966, 111, 463-466. (Task 2) 

Stafford, Kenneth. Problem solving by Navaho children in relation to 
knowledge of English. Joumlal of American Indian Education, 1965, 4(2), 

■ 23-25. v,-. 

St^l,.: Betty Lou, & Ottenberg, Zetta. OrgtJiization of a secondary 
V reading program for ■ a .middle^^ system. Journal of Reading, 1968, 

i (Task^3),;•■■■^;^^.•;;-., :■ , 

■ Staigeri Ralphv^^^^R^^ How do they stand 

* today? In ]Nii^ Smitfc(Edv) ^ : Current issues in reading . , ; Inteirnatlonal 
Reading Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13(2) ,283-307 . (Task 2) 

■ ' ' Stanchf ield , J o M, Boys ' achievement, in beginning reading. In J . Allen 
Figure!' (Ed. ) , Reading- and inquiry . International Reading .Association 
conference proceedings^ 1965, 10, 290-293. (a); . (Tasks .1 ,& 2). ;; 

Stanchfleld, Jo M. The reading specialist in the junior high school. 
Journal of'? Reading , 1965 , : 8 ; 301-306 . ^(b) (Task 3)^ ^ ' 

Stahchfieid, Jo- Mi; ' Increasing boys ' reading achievement tht'ough instruc- 
tional materials. In j . Alien Figurel : (Ed. ) , Vistas in reading . . Inter- 
dational Reading Association convention proceedings, 1966, 11(1) , 440-444. 
(Task- l)'v' V- .. -■■- - : ■ 

’ Stanchfleld, , Jo M, The' effect of high- interest materials on reading 
achievement in the first grade . In George B. Schick & Merrill M. May 
(Eds .), Junior college and adult feeding programs — -expanding fields . 

■ - . National Reading Conference Yearbook,. 1967, 16, 58-61. (Task 2) 
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Stanchfieldj Jo M. Differences in learning patterns of boys and girls . 

In Malcolm P. Douglass (Ed.)» ■ Clatemdnt Redding Conference Yearbook » 

1968, 32, 218-227. (Tasks 1 & 2). 

Stanchfield, Jo M. Differences in learning patterns of boys and girls. 
Paper presented at the International Reading Association conference, 

Kansas City* Mo., Apr. 30— liay 3, 1969. 16p. ERIC: ED, 033 000. ■ (Task 1) 

Stanton, Paul E. A study of systems for teaching adults reading skills. 
Doctoral dissertation. University. of South Carolina, Columbus . University 
Microfilms No. 67-4109. (Task 2) 

Stauffer, Russell G. The effectiveness of language arts and basic reader 
approaches to first grade reading instruction. Reading Teacher , 1966, 20 , 

' ; 18 - 24 .;-;^ "’■■■■'■ '■■ ■ 

Stauffer, Russell G. (Ed.) The first grade reading studies : Findings_ of^ 

individual investigations . Reprinted from The Reading Teacher. Newark, 
Del. : International Reading Association, 1967. 

Stauffer, Russell G. Exempt good readers from instruction? Instructor , 
1968, 77(7 ), 29, 172. 

Stauffer, Russell G. Below grade level readers. Instructor , 1969, 

78(9), 75, 78. (a) (Task 2) 

' Stauffer, Russell G. Middle grade language experience approach . 

Instructor, 1969 , 78(5) , 90, 99 .(b) (Task 2) 

^ specialists in an 

' ; >>pr»iipArinn!=il t^ Teacher, 1967,^^ ,525-531. 

Stauf fer, Russell G., & Hammond, .Dorsey .Effectiveness of a language 

. hrts aiid basic>^^^r to first grade reading instruction. 

Delaware Univ. i Newark. 1965 . : Cfe2679 149p \ ERIC: ED 003 484 . 

(Task" '2) ■■■.' 

Stauffer, Russell G., & Hammond, W. Dorsey. The effe^^^^^ 

>, arts and basic readGr approaches to first grade reading instruction— 

' ' e into second grade Teacher , 1967 , 20 , 740”746 . 

,/-;-;'t"';'\"f(Task\2)'^ ‘ ' :^V:; ' ^ 

Stauffer, Russell G. , & Hammond, W. Dorsey. Ibe effectiveness of language 

arts and basicfeadefapproachestofirst-gradereadinginstruction— 

expanded Into third grade. Redding Research Q uarterly^ , 1969 ^ 4, 468-499 . 

" - (Task- 2)' ; 

Stauffer, Russell G., & Veach, Jeannette. Can students evaluate their 

own work? Instructor , 1967, 77 (3) , 23, 53. 




Stauffer* Russell G., & Vilscek,. Elaine. Should ah eclectic system be 
used? Instructor * 1968y 77(6)> 45, 116. (Task 2). 

Stebens, L. Duane, & Eelden, Beiniard R. Retention of gains in reading 
after five semesters. Journal ; of Reading , 1970, 13, 339-344. (Task 2) 

Steen, Margaret T., & Lipe,. Dewey. Teacher behavior in PLAN and control 
classrooms using the PLAN teacher observation scale. Paper presented at 
the meeting of the American Psychological Association in Miami Beach* 

Sept. 1970. (Task 3) 

Steeves, Roy W. ' Adult basic educataon in Calif omia, P. L. 89-750, 

Title 3, Adult Education Act of 1966. Progress report. California 
State Dept, of Education, Sacramento. Mar. 1967. 23p. ERIC: 

ED 018 764. (Task 1) 

Stein, Aletha H., & Smithells, Jancis. Age and sex differences in 
children's sex-role standards about achievement. Developmental Psycho- 
logy, 1969, 1, 252-259. (Task 1) 

-^Stsirnagle, Edwa. A. 5-year summary of a remedial reading program. 

Reading Teacher , 1971, 24, 537-542. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Stemmier, Anne 0. An experimental approach to the teaching of oral 
language and reading. Harvard Educational Review , .1966, ^^6, 42-59 . 

(Task ly 

Stewart; Rebecca W. I.T. A.- — after; two years . Elementary English, 1965, 

' 660-665. ■ ;(Task^2).; -'V '.V\ 

Stewart; William A; On the use of Negro dialect in the teaching of 
reading. In' Joan C. Barat Roger W. }Shuy (Eds .) , Teaching black 
children^ to ^ rhad ; f Washington; - D; C. : - Gent App3.ied Linguistics, 

1969.; -ypp.;i56-2i9:'l- " 

Sticht;' Thoms Gi; -Some- relationships of mental: aptitude;? reading ability , 
and listening ability using and tliner dompressed' sp^^ - Journal 

of Communication , 1968 , 18; 243-^^58. 

Sticht ^Thomas G, , Kern, Richard P . , Cay lor , John S . ^ & Fox, • Lynn C . 
Detern^ning literacy requirement s of j obs : Progress and prespects for 
Pro j ect Realistic Research Organization* Alexandria, 
ya^;' ^ T97Gv "ISp. : R^ paper-13-70. Contract 

I)AHC19r70-C-OOi2. Presented at a ibriefing Defense 

Manpower Research Planning Group oh project iOOi 000 activities, 

Washington, D. C. , Oct. 1969. USGRDR: AD 7Q8 696. 

Stinnett, T. M.; & Pershing, Geraldine E. A manual oh certification 
requirements for ; sch0ol :' pefaohhel ;ih ' th4 ' United ^^ Stdtes . (1970 ed.) 

Washington, D. C. : National Education 'Association, 1970. 



stone, Clarence B„ Questionable treads in. beginning reading- Elementarg^ 

S oh obi Journal , 1966 j 66 g 214-^222- • (Task 2) 

Stone, F. Beth, S Rowley Vinton N. Educational disability in emotionally 
disturbed children. Exceptional Children , 1964, 30 , 423—426. (Task 1) 

Stone, James C. Breakthrough in teacher education . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 3.968; (Task 3) 

Stout, Doris. Evaluating the needs of the culturally disadvantaged 
reader in grades four through eight. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Meeting 
individual differences in rea ding . Conference on Reading, University of 
Chicago7~T964 j 124:^128 . (Supplementary Educational Monographs , 9 ^, 

124-128) 

Stowe, Elaine. Departmentalization tscff reading in elemantar:^ and 
secondary schools. In Wallace 2. Ransey (Ed.), Organizlnig for ^individual 
differences. Rerspectives iin Reading,, No. 9. Klewark, Del.; Internationa 
Reading Association, 196,7.. Fp. 97-114. (Task 2) 

Strang, Ruth. Preparation" Jar the teaisliers of reading, Journx^ of 
Developmental Reading , 4 , 53— 5 /r. (Task 3) 

Strang, Ruth. .Progress ia; teaching of reading in high schod and 

college. Reading Teacher, . 3.962, 16_, lFO-177. (Task 2) 

Strang, Ruth. Effective nsaterials for teaching reading. Instructor , 

1964. 73(7) , 53, 76-78. (a) 

Strang, Ruth; Effective use of classroom organization in meeting 
Individual differences. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Meeting individud 
differences in reading . Conference on Reading, University 
1964V 26 V 164-170 . (Supplementary t Educational' Monographs,, 9 ^ , 164-170) 

Strang, Ruth. Diagnostic teaching of reading in high school. JoHIRai 

Readihg , 196^ 8^ 147-154. (a) (Task 2) 

Strang, Ruth. Out of the class room: Step by step instruction in begin- 

ning reading for slow learners . Exceptional Children , 1965 , 31-36. 

" Xh)' h'XTasky2)',fV^ 

Strhng, Ruth. ;Reading instruction in secondary school-s . Arizona 
Teacher. 1965, 53(5) ,12-13. (c) (Task 3) 

Strand. Ruth (Edn Uitderbthhdirig and hel^ 

Tucson: University of Arizona Press ^ 1965. (d) 

Strang, Ruth. The:. relation of guidance to the teaching of reading. 

Persohhel and Guiddhce Jqur hal , 1966, 44, 831-836 . (Task 2) 
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S' rang, Ruth. The current . status and enduriRg- value of .'’On their own in 
reading" by W. S. Gray. School Review, 1967, 75, 114-121. (a) (Task 2) 



Strang, Ruth. Exploration , of the reading process . R.eading Research 
Quarterly, 1967, 2(3) , 33-45.. (b) (Task 2); 

Strang, Ruth. Teaching reading to the culturally disadvantaged in 
secondary schools. Journa l of . Reading , 1967, 10. 527-535. (c) (Task 2) 

Strang, Ruth. Students' reasons for becoming better readers. Education, 
1968, 127-131. (Task 1) “ 

Strang, Ruth; McCullough, Constamce M., & Traxler, Arthur E. The improve- 
ment of reading . (4th ed.) New York: McGraw Hill, 1967. 

Strickland, Ruth . Language of eilementaxy school childrens Its relaticnn- 
ship to the language of reading "textbooks and to the quality of reading 
of selected children. Indiana University School of Education Bulletin. 
1962, 38(4) . (Task 2) 

Strom, Robert D. The Preface Flan, a new concept of inservice training 
for teachers newly assigned to urban neighborhoods of low income.. FinLl 
report. Ohio State Univ., Colijsmbus. Aug. 1967. BR-6-1365. Contract 

OEC 3-6-061365-0711. 113p. ERIC: ED TO 596. (Task 3) 

Sucher, Floyd. Use of basal readers in individualizing reading instruc- 
tion. In J . Allen Figurel (Ed . ) , Reading and realism . International 
Reading Association convention proceedings, 1968, 13(1) , 136-143. (Task 2) 

Sullivan, Clyde : E . , & Mandell, Wallace .- Restoration of youth through 
training, a finai report; Wakoff Research Center, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Apr. 1967. 409pv ERIC: Eb 016 138. (Task 2) V 

Suliiva.n,‘ Howard J. , & Labeaune, Carol. Parents : Summer reading 

teachers ! ELmrientary School Journal, 1971^ 279-285. (Task 2) 

Summers, Edward G.' Programed instruction and the teaching of reading. 
Educational TechrioldgyV 1965, 5(10) ; -1-13; (a) (TaS|k 2)^^^^^^^ ^ 

Summers, Edward: G; A suggested integrated reading outline for teacher 
■ education courses in secondary reading. J ournal of Reading ,- 1965 , 9 , 

93-105. :;::Xb) t (Task',3 , . . 

Stjmmers , Edward' G. Materials for adult basic education— an annotated 
biblidgraphy. Indiana Univ. , Bloomington, Sch. of Education. Occasional 
Bapers in Reading, V. 1. Mar; 1967. 27p. ERIC: ED 011 489. (a) 

■■ (Tasks 1 & 2) . 

Summers, Edward G. Reading in the secondary school. Review of Educa- 
tional Research , 1967,^^, 134-^151. (b) (Tasks 1 & 2) 
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Summers, Edward G. Eeading research literature: identiflcaition and 

retrieval. R eading Research :(Quarterly ^ 1968 ^ 4, 5-48^ 

Summers, Edward G. (Ed.) ' 20 year ahiibtated iiidex to VThe adding 

Teacher. Newark, Bel.: Intearnational Reading Association, 1969. 

Sutton, Marjorie E. First grade children who learned to raaci in kinder- 
garteru Reading Teacher , 1965, 19, 192-196. (Tasks I & 2) 

Sutton, Marjorie H. Childnren who learned to read in kindergarten: A 

longitudinal study. Reading . Teaelher , 1969, 22 , 595-602, 683. (Task 1) 

Sweene? 7 , Francis V. Reading instruction and the elementary principal. 
Readteg Teacher , 1969, 22,. 5@4-506. 

Syracnse Univ. , N. Y. ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Ednc. j Hstxonal Assn, 
for Ptiblic School Adult Educ... Public school adult education, number 1; 
Current information sources, number 9. Jan. 1968. 16p. ISIC: 

ED 016 154. (Task 1) 

Systesa Development Corporation. Analytic summaries of specifications 
for model teacher education programs. Washington, D. C.: Esiational 

Center for Educational Research and Development, Oct. 1969;. 

System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. Evaluation and 
experimental investigation of the Job Corps reading program in a 
conservation center. Final report. TM— 4347/005/00 . Contract B— 99— 

4769 Dept, of Labor. 13 Nov, 1970. (a) (Tasks 2 & 3) 

■ System peyelopment Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif,. Tutor training 
manual for Job i Corps . teachers . Draft. TM-4347/O03/PO. Contract 
B-99-4769 Dept; of Labor. 13 Nov. 1970. (b) (Task 3) 

Talbert, Dorothy G. , & Merritt,. ^ B. ^ two 

approaches to the teaching of reading in grade 5. Reading Teacher , 1965, 
19, 183-186. (Task 2) 

Talmadge , M ay H Ay den , Ben j amin S . , & S ch i f f , D ona ld • 

analysis of intellectual and educational achievement change in culturally 
^mof-inTtallv distiirbed boys. Fefceptu al and Motor Skills , 1969, 

;:Tannenbaum 3 Abraham J. An evaluation of STAR: A non— professional tutor- 
ing program. Teachers Colleg e Record . -1968, 433—448. (a) (Ta.sks x & 2) 

Tannenbaum 3 Abraham J . The school dropout today , Zn A« Harry Passow 
(Ed.) , Developing p rograms for the educationally disadvantaged. New York: 
Teachers College press, Columbia University, 1968. Pp. 259-284. (b) 

(Task 1) 



Tanyzerj Harold &. others. BeginniEtg . reading—— Th& (effectiveness of 
I<T.A. and T.O. A final report . for 19654— 1968 s- The resralts ■ at ■ th<e end 
of third grade. Hof stra Univ. , .Hempstead, N. -T. 5 Nassata County Board 
fflf Cooperative Educational Services , Jsrlcho, N. Y. Jul.. 1968. 434p. 

miC: ED 039 117. (Task 2) 

^^^y 2 er, Harold J. , & Alpert, Harvey. Effectiveness cst ihree different 
basal reading systems on first grade reading achievenKoit. Hofstra Univ. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 1965. CRP-2720. ERIC: ED 003 485. (Task 2) 

Tanyzer, Harold 1., & Alpert , Harvey. Three different: Ssasal reading 
systems and first grade reading achievament., Reading ITeacher , 1966, 19. 
636-642. (Tasks 1 & 2 ) — 

Taschov, Horst G. A comparative study of a corrective reading program 
and its effects on two freshmen reading groups at Central Oregon Goimnu- 
nity College. Doctoral dissertation , Oregon State University, 1968. 
University Microfilms No. 69-464. (a) (Task 2) 

Taschow, Horst G. Short-term and long-term corrective rsading in college. 
Reading Improvement , 1968, _5, 54-56. (b) (Task 2) 

Task Force on Children Out of School. The way we go tea school: The 

exclusion of children in Boston. Boston: Beacon Press, 1971. (Task 1) 

Tax, Sol, & Thomas, Robert K. Education "for" American Indians: Threat 

or promise? Florida FL Reporter, 1969 „ 7(1) , 15-19 , 154 . (Tasks 1 & 2 ) 

Earl A. The Perception, apprehension , and recognition 

as related to reading and speed reading. American Journal of Ophthal- 
mology, 1957, 44(4, part 1) (Reprint No. 1, EDL-R-270. Educational 
Developmentsa Laboratories, Huntington, N. Y. 1968) (Task 2 ) 

Taylor, John E. The Interrelatiionshi^^ instructional 

system and skill acquisition. Paper pfeseriteQ at the ^erican Psycholo- 
gical Associcition convent Miami, Florida. (Task 2) 

Taylor/. Staixfprd E. Raading ins tfumehn Reading Teacher, 1962, 

449-454.r (Task 2) / 

Taylor/ Stanford ;E. Ilie relatip^ oculo— motor efficiency of 

the beginning reader to success In laarning to read. In J. Allen Figurel 
(Ed.) , - Reading and inquiry . Intemational Reading Association conference 
proceedings, 1965, (Task 1 )^ 

Taylor, Stanford E. , Ji’rackenpphl,; Helen , & Pettee, James L. Grade level 
norms for the components of the fundamental reading skill. EDL Research 
3-o.d Information Bulletin No. 3. Educational Developmental Laboratories, 
Huntington, N.Y. 1960. 

Ten-College Conference on Implications of the Bureau of Besearch Teacher 
Education Project for Developing InstitutiOhs (July 11-12 , 1969) 27p. 

ERIC: ED 032 258. 
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-lensuan* Emperatriz S. » & Davis Frederick B. Phonic method veisits 
ccombination method in teaching -beginning reading. EDL .Reading: Newsletter 
28, Dept. R. Educational -Developmental Laboratories, Huntington x, 

-jan... 1963. 

liinsuan, Emperatriz S., & Davis v Frederick B. An experiment with two 
:ne;thods oi teaching reading. . Reading Teadher , 1964, IB, 8-1.3. 

-i'SESuan, Emperatriz S., i Davis, Sraderick B The ptyehology mf be-glnning 

reading: An experiment with two methods. : British Journal or ndumatlon^ 
Paycho logy , 1965 , 35 , 127-139. 

Thatcher, David A., & Parker, Cecil J. Comparison of two methods of 
tteaching reading in grades 5 and 6. California Unlv.. Berkeley. 1965. 
iCiRP-Sil83. 158p. ERIC: ED 003 708. (Task 2) 

Thomas -Dominic. Oral language of culturally disadvantaged kindergarten 
children. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Read^ ^ in^ 

Reading Association conference proceedings,, 196b, 448-450. (Task ) 

Thomas, Ellen L. A reading consultant at the secondary level. Reading . 
>-acher , 1967, 20, 509-514, 519. (l-asks 2 & 3) 

Thompson, Alice C. Reading deficit and its relation to social maturity. 

In Malcolm P. Douglas s (Ed . ) . Claremont ^adjj^ Conferen ^ Yeaar^ ok, 

1968, 32, 228-234. 

Thomsley , Jerome R. Flexibility for variability. In California Elemsn- 
tary SchLl Administrators Association, Th^ first R: A survey. ^ select 

current practices in reading ins truct ion . Monograph 18. Paro Axto, 

Calif .: National Press, 1966. Pp. 3-10. (Task 2) 

Thcimton, Cecil M. Two high school reading improvement programs. Journ al 

of Developmental Reading , I960, S, 115-122. (Task 2) ^ 

E* Cultural background study in relation to Reading 
. ability. In J. .Allen Figurel (Ed.) , 

Reading Assbciation cbhyehtioh proceedings , 1968 , 772 779. ( 

Tinkel, Miles A. , & McCullough, Cons tance M. Teaching, elementary , readin g^. 

(2nd ed.) New York: A^ppletbn-Century-Cross, 1962. ^ 

' To^send, AgathA. College reading and the student. Read^ Teach^, 

2.964, 17, 469-472. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Townsend, Irving D , Reading achievement of eleventh and twelfth grade 
Indian students . Journal of ' American Indian Education, 19oJ, Jv _j.> 

9-10 . (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Trauttmansdorff , Antonia. Too few courses on the teaching of reading. 

Times Educational Supplement , Sept . 12, 1969, 2834, 23. 
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Isl-Bniversl^ Project In Eleiaentary English . Children in a promised 
tS H rf disciplines ,' the schools, the culture. Report of 

E^ER^crEfoafiii.”- 

Trider, Mary S. The right to read and standardized testing: A necessary 

dxmensxon. jteadin^ Tea^r, 1971, 320-330^ 368. (Task 1) ^ 

Trione, Verdune. The school psychologist, teacher change and fourth grade 
is! I94-2S0 "aaste of E^^ 1567, 

si!n"’ EMC/CRIM^RrS^^®’'n Roooarch on elementary reading : Comprehen- 

sxon. ERIC/ CRIER Reading Revxew Series, Bibliography 27. April 1970. 

Tucker, Joseph, & Tumarkin, Irving. Remedial reading and instructor 
llr« 9 !« 4 !"™ 48 L‘‘'a!;f 2 r JSHSHl of 1968, 

Turner, Richard L. _ The acquisition of teaching skills in elementary 
school settings: A research report. Indiana University School of 

lEducation Bulletin . 1965, 41(1) . (TasF3) 

burner, Richard L. Some predictors of problems of beginning teachers 
Elementary School Journal , 1967 , 67. 251-256. (Task 

burner, Richard L. & Feittu, Nicholas A. Skill in teaching, a reappraisal 

strategies in teacher effectiveness research. Indiana 
University School of Education Bulletin . 1960, 36(3), 1-40. 

|l^‘'l963r-wf'l6!M^^^^ the reading consultant. Rga^ 

Underwood, W.J. Team teaching of beginning reading. In Wallace Z. 

Ramsey (Ed. ), Organiz ing : for individual differences . Perspectives in 
Fp! 6?®78r \?;sksTf Ir - Reading ^sociation. 1967. 

SSac^oll^ Organization. 

United States Bureau Of Indian Affairs. English for American Indians : 

A newsletter of the Office of Education programs. Curriculum Bulletin 
ISo. 4. 1969. (Task 2) 
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United States Bureau of the Census . Current population reports: 

Population characteristics . • Educational attainment: March 1970. 

Series P—20, No. 207, Nov. 30, 1970, 

United States Bureau of the -Census. Current population reports i 
Population characteristics. .Persons of Spanish origin in the United 
States: Nov. 1969. Series P-20j No, 213, Feb. 1971. 

United States Bureau of the Census. Current population reports; 

Population characteristics. Educational attainment in 30 selected 
standard metropolitan statistical areas: 1968. Series P-20, No. 214, 

March 3, 1971. 

United States Bureau of the Census. Current population reports: 

Population characteristics. Illiteracy in, the United States: Nov. 1969. 
Series P-20, No. 217, March 10*1971. 

United States Bureau of the Census. Current population reports : 

Population characteristics. Ethnic origin and educational attainment: 

Nov. 1969. Series P-20, No. 220* April 8, 1971. 

United States Department of Defense, Manpower and Reserve Affairs. 

Project One Hundred Thousand: characteristics and performance of 

"new standards" men. Description of Project One Hundred Thousand. 1968. 

73p. 2 vols. ERIC: ED 031 634. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

United States Department of Health * Education and Welfare. Education 
and training: A chance to advance. 7th annual report to the Congress 

on training. activities vmder the Manpower Development and Training Act. 
Washington, D, ' CV;. United States Govt. Printing Office, 1969. (Task 1) 

United States National Center for Educational Statistics. Adult basic 
education program statistics: Students and staff data, July 1, 1967- 

Jiihe 30 , 1968. Washington, D. C.: United States Govt. Printing Office, 

1969. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

tinited States "National C for Educational Statistics. Adult basic 

education program statistics; Students and staff data, July 1, 1968- 
June 30* 1969. Washington, D. C. , : United; States Govt. Printing Office, 

:.1970p;:'XX^ks;T"'&;2).^^^^^^ ■■■,. ■*,: ■ 

United States Office of Education. Profile of ESEA (OE-20088-A) 24p. 

Washington, D.C.: United States Govt. Printing Office, 1967. 

United State Of f ice of Education. It works : number 2 ; Elementary Program 
in Compensatory Education," self-directive dramatization project, Joliet, 
Illinois. Washing ton, . D. C.t United States Govt. Printing Office, 1969. 
"(a),^,(Task.:2) . 

United States Office of Education. A lifetime of learning. Washington, 

D. C.; United States Govt. Printing Office, 1969. (b) 



United States Office of Education. Data analysis of the 1968~69 Survey 
of Compensatory Education, Title I. Final report. Grant 0EG-8-8-- 
9618604003 - (058) 194p. Washington, D. C. Aug. 1970. (a) • (Task 2) 

United States Office of Education. Education of the disadvantaged: An 

evaluative report on Title I, Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Fiscal year 1968. Washington, D.C.: United States Govt. 

Printing Office,, 1970. (b) (Tasks 1 & 2) 

United States Office of Education. The education professions: An annual 

report on the people who serve bur schools and colleges* — as required by 
the Education Professions Development Act — 1969~70. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Govt. Printing Office, 1970. (c) (Tasks 1, 2, & 3) 

United States Office of Education, Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development . Do teachers make a difference? A report on recent research 
on pupil achievement. Washington, D, C.: United States Govt. Printing 

Office, 1970. (Tasks 1 , 2, & 3) 

United States Office of Education, Division of Adult Education Programs. 
Adult basic education, program summary. Washington, D. C, 1967. 

ABE-1. ERIC: ED 015 380. (Task 1) 

United States Public Health Service. Evaluation of psychological measures 
used in the health examination survey of children ages 6-11. Publication 
No. lOOO-Series 2-No. 15. Washington, D. C. : United States. Govt. 

Printing Office, March 1966. (Task 1) 

United States Public Health Service. A. study of the achievement test 
used in the health examination surveys of persons aged 6-17 years . 
Publication No. 1000-Series 2-No. 24. Washington, D. C.: United States 

Govt. Printing Office, June 1967. (Task 

United States.Public Health Service. Minimal brain dysfunction in 

children. Publication No .2015. W^ C . : United States Govt . 

Printing Office, 1969 . (Task 3) 

United States Public Health Service. School achievement of children 
6-11 years, as measured by the reading and arithmetic sub tests of the 
Wide Range Achievement Test , United States .v Publication No . 1000-Series 
11-No. 103. Washington, D. C.‘: United States Govt. Printing Office, 

June 1970. (Task 1) 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion. A survdy of the elementary schools in the independent districts of 
South Dakota. 1966. (Task: 2) 

Urbas , Saymond, & Dummett, Marjorie. Reading and research in retrospect. 
Journal of Developmental Reading , 1964,' 7_, 213-214. (Task 2) 
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Utseyj Jordan; Wallen, Carl, SBeldin, H. 0. Simulation: A breakthrough 

in the education of reading- teachers. ' Phi ' Delta Kappan ,. 1966, ' 47 , 

572-574. (Task 3) 

Valencia, Atilano A. Identification and assessment of ongoing educational 
and community programs for Spanish' speaking people. A report submitted 
to the Southwest Council of La Rasa, Phoenix, Arizona. Southwestern 
Cooperative Educational Laboratory, Albuquerque. March 1969. 116p, 

ERIC: ED 028. 013. (Tasks 1, 2,. & 3) 

Vane, Julia R. , & Davis, William M. Factors related to the effectiveness 
of preschool programs -with disadvantaged children. Journal of Educational 
Research , 1971, 64, 297-299. (Task 2) 

Varnadb, Jewel G. The relationship between achievement, of adult students 
and various structured classroom situations . Doctoral dissertation, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 1967. University Microfilms No. 
68-11,687. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Vellutino, Frank R. , & Connolly, Christopher. The training of paraprofes- 
sionals as remedial reading assistants in an inner-city school. Reading 
Teacher . 1971, 506-512, 571. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Venn, Grant, & others . A comprehensive plan for solution of the 
functionally illiterate problem, a report on the present, a plan for the 
future. Management Technology, Inc., Washington, D. C. Mar.. 1968. 46p. 

ERIC: ED 019 603. (Task 1) 

Venzke, Elroy . Filmstrip reading . Clearing House, 1967, » 510-512 . 

.(Task;'2)' -V • 

Vick, Nancy 0. The role of a reading consultant in a content area 
classroom. In H. Alan Robinson & Sidney J. Rauch (Eds.), Corrective 
reading in the high sctibol classroom . Perspectives in Reading, No. 6 . 
Newark, Del. : Interna tibhal Reading Association, 1966. Pp« 37—50. 

;XTask. ''''''r. 

Vilscek, Elaine Ci* Individual instruction. In Wallace Z. Ramsey (Ed.), 
Organizing for individual ^ differences^ Perspectives in Reading, No. 9. 
Newark, Del. : International Reading Association, 1967. Pp. 47-68. (a) 

'XTasks 2': 3) : > ■ 

Vilscek, Elaine G. What research has shown about the ianguage-experleace 
progranii In Elaine C • Vils cek ' (Ed . ) , A decade of innovations : Ap p roa ches 
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Vilscek, Elaine C-.V & Cleland, Donvald t. Two approaches to reading 
instruction. Final report. Pittsvurgh Uni\^. , Pa. Jun. 1968. PROJ-3195. 

BR-5-0589. Contract OEC-6-10-133. 216p. ERIC: ED 022 647. (Task 2) 
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Education . 1961,^, 285-290. . (Task 2) 
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^•*^^hner, Clarence. The Letroit Great Cities School Improvement Program 
in English. In Arno Jewett, Joseph Mersant, & Doris V. Gunderson (Eds.), 
Improving English skills of culturally different youth in large cities . 
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Waetjen, Walter B. , & Grambs, Jean D. Sex differences; A case of 
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; Warburton, . F;. , Wo , Southgate, Vera^- 1. 1 . a. : An independent evaluation. 

; London, Newgate Press, 1969. ~ . 

■ :■ Wardbaughj Ronald; Is the linguistic approach an improvement in reading 

Smith (Ed.) , Xdf rent issues ih reading. Interna- 
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- .:-:j;--:,:(Task^;2)-;v:-- '-.I ' V 
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ERIC Clearinghouse for Linguistics. Aug. 1969. 26p. ERIC; ED 030 119. 
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different youth in large cities. In Amo Jewett, Joseph Mersand, & 

Doris V. Gundersotx (Eds . ) » Improving English Sl ' ills of culturally 
different youth in large cities . United States Office of Education 
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Wark, David M. , Raygor, Allen L. , & Summers, Edward G. Reading rate 
increase through the mail. J burnal of Reading , 1967 , 10 ^ 393—398. (Task 2) 

Warner, Dolores. The tutor-taughti Individualizing reading instruction. 
Journal of the Reading Specialist ;, 1970 ^ 10 ^ 24—29, 34. (Task 2) 

Wasserman, Miriam. Planting pansies on the roof: A critique of hoT? 

New York City tests reading. Urban Review , 1969, 3 (3) , 30-35. (Task 1) 

Watson, Guy A. Training for cross-cultural teaching. Audiovisual 
Instruction, 1969, 14 (1) , 50—54. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Wattenberg, William W., & Clifford, Clare. Relationship of the self- 
concept to beginning achievement in reading. Wayne State Univ., Detroit, 
Mich. 1962. (RP-377. Contract OEC-SAE-7789 . 65p. ERIC; ED 002 859. 
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Weaver, Wendell W. Words as the unit of language . Jouimal of Reading , 
1967, 3^, 262-268. 

Weaver, Wendell W. Linguistic; assumptions and reading instruction. In 
George B. Schick & Merrill M. May (Eds.) , The psychology of reading 
behavior . National Reading Conference Yearbook, 1969. 18 . 3-07-112. 

Weaver, Wendell W, , & Kings ton j Albert J. Psychological examinations of 
newer dimensions of linguistics and their implications for reading. 

Journal of Reading , 1967, 11 , 238-242. (Task 2) 

Weber, George. How one ghetto school achieves success in reading. 

Council for Basic Education Bulletin, 1969,- 13(6) , 1—4. (Task 2) 



Weber, Wilford A. A guide to specifications for a comprehensive under- 
graduate and inservice teacher education program for elementary teachers. 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Wash3.ngt on, D. C. ; 
ERIC Clearinghouse on -Teacher Education, Washington, D. C, 1969, 

Contract OEC-0-8-080490-3706 (010) ; 24p. ERIC: ED 035 604 . (Task 3) 

Webster, Staten W. Research in teaching reading to disadvantaged learners. 
In J. Allen Figurel (Ed. ) ^ Reading and realism . International Reading 
Association convention .proceedings , 1968 .; 13(1) , 540-545 . (Task 2) 

Wedeen, Shirley U. A two-year basic skills study. Journal of Re ading , 
1967, 3^, 231-237. (Task 2) 
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We in traub, Samuel. Sex differences in reading achievement. : Reading 
Teacher , 1966, 155+ (Tasks 1 & 2) ~ 

Weintraub, Samuel, Wh' t research says to the reading teache'xi Vocabulary 
control. Reading TeacI r, 1967, 20 , 759-765. (Task 2) 

Weintraub, Samuel. Teacher expectation and reading nerformance. Reading 
Teacher, 1969, 22, 555+ (Task 3) ‘ 

Weintraub, Samuel; Robinson, Helen M. , & Smith, Helrn K. Summary of 
Investigations relating to reading, July 1 , 1968 to June 30, 1969. 

Reading Besearch Quarterly , 1970 5. 131-370. 



Weintraub, Samuel; Robinsorx, Helen M., Smith, Helen K,, & Plessas ^ Gus P. 
Summary of investigations relating to reading, July 1 , 1969 to June 30, 
1970. feeding Research Quarterly , 1971 5 , 8 , 135-319. 

Weir, Leona S. IRA and reading certification in Ohio. Paper presented 
at the International Reading Association converence, Boston, Apr. 24—^7 
1968. 14p. ERIC; EJ 026 218. (Task 3) 

Weiss, M. Jerry. Developing a content reading program for an inner city 
high school. In George B. Schick & Merrill M. May (Eds.), Reading: 

Process and pedagog;;.»- . National Reading Conference Yearbook, 19 70 . 19(2") 
237-240. (Ta.>?£ 3) ' — 

Weisse, Edward B. Teaching trends in junior high reading. Reading 
Im r^ r o^refe ^nt , 1969, 16-17, 20 . 

WewerV William P. Salf-diracted reading skill development. In Calif omia 
Elementary School Administrators Association, The first R: A suirvey of 

^elected current practices in reading instruction . Monograph 18'. Palo 
Alto, Calif .; National Press, 1966. Pp. 11-16. (Task 2) 

Wheeler, Hubert. Missouri; A study of educational needs Title III, 
ESEA, Division of Instruction, Missouri State Department of Education. 

June 1970. 

Wheelock, Warren H. An investigation of vii^iual discrimination training 
beginning readers. In Helen K. Smith (Ed.) , ' Percep tion and reading, 
l^ei^national Reading Association convention proceedings. 1987“ 12(4). 
101-105^; (Task 2 ) — - 

■'Whipple, Gertrude. Appx'aisai of the city schools reading program. 
DetrcitPablic Schools; Language Education Department. Nov. 1963. 

■,(Task--2) , -I . 

Whipple, Gertrude. Curricular and instructional provisions for the 
culturally disadvantaged reader. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Meeting 
individual differences in reading . Conference on Reading, University 
of Chicago, 1964, 26, 137-145. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, 

94, 137-145) ~ 








White, Evelyn ti. Teaching discovery-linguistics* : Elementary English ^ 
1968, 342-345, 348. (Task 2). 

Whitehill, Richard P. & Rubin, Sue J. Effectiveness of instrumental and 
traditional methods of college reading instruction. Journal ; of 
Exp er iiaen tal Education , 71a 39 ^ 85—87. (Task 2) 

Whitsell, Alice J., & Whltscll, Leon J. Remedial reading in a medical 
center. Reading Teacher , 1968^ ■ 21^ 707-711. 

Whitv^orth ^Richard. A refresher . course: New vistas for the methods 

prof. Clearing House , 1969, 43 ,- 463-468. (Task 3) 

Wiener, Morton, & Cromer, Ward. Reading and reading difficulty: A'“" - 

conceptual analysis. Harvard Educational Review , 1967 , 37 , 620-643. 

Wijk, Axel. ITA versus regularized English. Education , 1968, 88 , 
300-507 . (Task 2) 
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researchers. Paper presented to the National. Conference on Research in 
English , New York, Peb. 17-18, 1967. 15p. ERIC: ED 015 104. (Task 3) 
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Williams, Maurice, & Black, Sylvia. Assignments:. Key to achievement. 
Journal of Reading , 1968, 12 , 129-133. (Task 2) 

Williams, Richard P, Expanding practices in secondary reading in-service 
pi^ogciraiiis - In AUcsix Fig^iTG 1 (Ed.) , Reading and realism . International 
Reading Association convention proceedings, 1963, 13 (i) , 412— 43.8 . (Task 3) 

Willmon, Betty. Parent participation as a factor in the effectiveness of 
Head Start programs. Journal of Educational Research , 1969, 6^, 406-410. 
XTask^'-2> ' 



Wilson.; Al an The consequences of segregation : Academic achievement 

in a Northern community . Berkeley , Calif . : Glendessary Press , j.^o9. 

Tra7k~T) 



Wilson, Robert M. Listing of colleges and universities offering programs 
at the graduate level. Journal of the Reading Specialist , 1967, 7 , 

66-87. (Task 3) 

Wilson, Robert M., £ Anderson, Cathie A. Prediction of success in reading. 
AraHpTTiT c TherSpy Quarterly a 1969, 199-200. (Tasks 1 & 2) 
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Wilson, Roseinary G. The Philadelphia reading program for disadvantaged 
youth. In Amo Jewett, Joseph.Mersand, & Doris V. Gunderson (Eds.), 
Improving English ' skills j of C culturally different _ybuth in large cities . 
United States Office of Education. B^illetin, 1964 No. 5, 134-141. 
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Wilson Library Bulletin. American adults read more fiction. Wilson 
Library Bulletin , 1964, 38, 441. 

Wilson Library Bulletin. Materials for the illiterate. Wilson Library 
Bulletin , 1965, 51-65. ' 

Wirthlin, Lenore, & Poster, Kathryn. Pilot studies of beginning reading. 
J ournal of Ins t rue tional Research and Program Development, 1966 1(2) . 

25-36. (TailTl) ' 

Witherspoon, Younger T. Cultural influences on Ute learning. Doctoral 
dissertation. University of Utah, 1961. University Microfilms No. 
61-3355. 



Witherspoon, 
the academic 
1(3), 5-9. 



Y. T. The measurement of Indian children * s achievement in 
tool subjects. Journa l of American Indian Education, 1962. 
(Task 1) ~ ~ 



Wittick, Mildred L- Applying research findings in word perception to 
classroom practice. In Helen K. Smith (Ed . ) , Perception and reading . 
Newark, Del; International Reading Associations 1968, 125-130. 

(Task 2) 

Witty, Paul A. The improvement of reading. In Nelson B. Henry (Ed.), 
Adult reading . National Society for the Study of Education Yearbook, 
1956, 55(2) , 251-273. (Tasks 1 & 2) 

Witty, Paul A. Individualized reading: A postscript. Elementary 

English , 1964^ 41. 211-217. (Task 2) 

Witty ,:Paul /A.-; Guiding principles in reading instructions. Education, 
1965, 85, 474-480. 

Woellner, Elizabeth H. , & Wood, M. AuriHa. Requirements for certlflca- 
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schools , s 6 cbiidarc y schools , junior colleges . (35th ed.) Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1970. 

Woes tehoff, Ellsworth S. Effective use of classroom organization in 
meeting individual differences in grades four through eight. In H. Alan 
Robinson (Ed.), Meeting individual differences -in grades four through 
eight. In H. Alan Robinson (Ed.), Meeting individual differbriceS in 
reading . Conference on Reading, University of Chicago, 1964, 26 ," 175-179 . 
(Supplemen.ary Educational Monographs, 94 , 175-179) 
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Wolframs Walter A. , & Fasold, Ralph W. Toward reading materials for 
speakers of black English; Three linguistically appropriate passages. 

In Joan C. Baratz & Roger W. Shuy (Eds.), Teaching black children to read. 
Washington, D. C.; Center for Applied Linguistics, 1969. Pp. 138-155. 

(Task 2) 

Wolfram, Walter A. Sociolinguistic alternatives in teaching reading to 
nonstandard speakers. Reading Research Quarterly, 1970 ^ 6 ^ 9-33. 

(Task 2) 

Wood, Judith. Using the tape recorder in teaching adults to read^ 

Journal of . Reading, 1968, 11, 528r-531. (Task 2) 

Woods, Joann, & Kittredge, Raymond. The Marshall High School reading 
program. Illinois Schools Journal , 1967, 107-111. (Task 2) 

Worley, Stinson E. , & Story ^ William E. Socioeconomic status and language 
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of Reading , 1966, £, 238-241. 

Wrightstone, Ji V7ayne, Aronow, Miriam S., & Moskowitz, Sue. Developing 
reading test norms for deaf children. American Annals of the Deaf , 1963, 
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Wyatt, Nita M. Sex differences in reading achievement. Elementary English 

1966, 43, 596-600. (Tasks 1 & 2) 
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tant. Reading Teacher , 1969, ' 22 , 519-522. (Task 3) 
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Reading Teacher , 1967, 21 ^ 40-47. (Task 1) 

Wyoming State Dept, of Education, Cheyenne. Wyoming Title I, ESEA projects 
1966-1967. (title supplied) 1967. I9p. ERIC; ED 017 580. (Task 2) 
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Yarington, David J. A performance curriGuliJm for training reading 
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Yoes, Deck, Jr. Reading programs for Mexican-American children of’ 
Texas. Reading Teacher . 1967, 20, -313-318. 323. (Task 1) 

York, L. Jean. A status study of summer reading programs. ■T’aper 
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Apr. 24-27, 1968. lip. ERIC: ED 020 097. (Task 2) 

Young, Francis A., & Lindsley, Donald B. (Eds.) Early experience and 
visual information processing in perceptual and reading disorders . 
Proceedings of a conference held Oct. 27-30, 1963, at Mohonk, New York, 
in association with the Committee on Brain Sciences , Division of 
Medical Sciences , National Research Council. Washington, D. C. : 
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project. Reading Teacher . 1971,^, 526-531, 585. (Tasks 2 & 3) 

Yuthas, Ladessa J. Student tutors in a college remedial program. 

Journal of Reading , 1971, 14 , 231-234, 271. (Task 2) 
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symbols. In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.), Reading and realism . International 
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graders. Reading Teacher. 1969, ;^, 144-150. (Task 2) 

Zentgraf, 'Faith M. Promoting Independent reading by retarded readers. 
Reading Teacher , 1963, 17 , 100-101. (Task 2) 

Zimet, Sara F. Children’s interest and story preferences: A critical 

review of the literature. Elementary School Journal. 1966, 67. 122-130. 
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review* Teachers ' Cbllege - Redbrd » 1969 y 7 0 » 331.“340« (Task 2) 
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of other languages* In J. Allen Figurel (Ed.) ^ Reading and inquiry . 
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